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Easy way to make sure of uniformity 


in your stainless steel forging bars 


HEN you see this shipping tag 

on the stainless steel forging 

bars you buy, you know you're get- 
ting uniform, high quality. Timken® 
stainless steel forging bars have 
superior surface and internal qual- 
pity. Each analysis has uniform forge- 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


ability, uniform physical and 
chemical properties, and uniform 
response to heat treatment — from 
bar to bar and from heat to heat. 

As a result, you get uniform, high 
quality in your finished forgings— 


and get it at lower cost through: 


fewer delays, fewer rejects and fewer 
changes in shop practice. 


Ask for an “on-the-job” analysis 
by our Technical Staff. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 





















































... might pay you to 
buy random lengths 





Aska BEW Tube Representative 


,.. be knows 


Perhaps you are unnecessarily exacting in the specification 
of length on your mechanical tubing orders. Is the added expense 


justified by end-use and manufacturing methods? 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


If your product and production methods permit, you can save up 

to 5% by ordering select random lengths of B&W seamless 

or welded mechanical tubing . . . 314% on multiple random lengths. 
B&W Tube representatives, factory trained in “tube-technics”, 

can often help you uncover economies in the purchase and 


application of B&W mechanical tubing. 






THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 


General Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Plants: Alliance, Ohio, and Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Sales Offices: Alliance, Ohio * Beaver Falls, Pa. * Boston 16, Mass. * Chicago 3, III. * Cleveland 14, 
Ohio * Denver 2, Colorado * Detroit 26, Mich. * Houston 2, Texas * Los Angeles 15, Calif. * New York 
16, N. Y. © Philadelphia 2, Po. © St. Louis 1, Mo. * San Francisco 3, Calif. * Syracuse 2, N. Y. * 


Toronto, Ontario * Tulsa 3, Okla. * Vancouver, British Columbia TA-1565M 
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TA-1565M 





You can improve finish 


and cut costs by brushing 


et Phoof 


WITH AN 


ft E Osborn Brushing Special- 
ist near you has been helping 
hundreds of manufacturers find ways 
to improve product finish, speed 
production, reduce scrap loss, elim- 
inate operations—with the right 
brushes, correctly used. He’d like to 
put this experience to work for you! 

He will gladly go through your 
plant and make a study of your 
finishing, polishing and cleaning 
Operations, and will analyze your 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN Ope ae aa Ne 
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problems with the aid of Osborn’s 
extensive laboratory facilities. You 
will then receive the findings of 
this study without obligation. 


This Osborn Brushing Analysis 
will show you where new and im- 
proved brushes and brushing tech- 
niques can do specific jobs better 
... and it will prove why. 

Or, if you're using brushes where 


some other method would be bet- 








ter, the OBA will report this and 


offer suggested improvements. 


New developments in Osborn 
Brushes and improvements in the 
application of brushes to finishing, 
polishing and cleaning offer you 
opportunities for important sav- 
ings! Let us prove it with an OBA. 


Write: The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 282, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THOROUGH APPLICATION ENGINEERING 





LIFE EXPECTANCY 


of Bearings 


MES GREATER 


oo o IT 


COMPARE BEARING LIFE: 


Life expectancy 
of the double- 
shielded bear- 
ings in Reliance mountings in a 7% 
hp., 1800 rpm. motor operating un- 
der normal conditions is four times 
that of conventional type bearings 
and mountings in the same size mo- 
tor. Drawing on bearing manufac- 
turers’ own tables for a comparison 
of front end bearing life, Reliance 
provides 100,000 life hours against 
25,000 by conventional mountings. 
And the difference is even greater in 
the case of back end bearings! Here 
is a dividend of longer life—one of 
several advantages you get by speci- 
fying Reliance PRECISION-BUILT 
A-c. Motors—now available from % 
to 300 horsepower. Write today for 
Bulletin B-2101. 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1081 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


“AIL Motors are NOT Alike’”’ 
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Depreciation Day 
Today is D day. Associate Editor 


| John Morgan’s summary of what’s 
| wrong with the government’s tax de- 
preciation policy starts on page 53. 


Here is no superficial study of a 
problem everyone knows exists. It’s 
an analysis that digs into fundamen- 
tals—sums up the reasons for fed- 
eral policies, shows the little under- 
stood effects of the tax policies and 
presents the considered judgment of 
experts in the field on what can be 
done for legislative reform. The ar- 
ticle will help industry chart its 
course to get an improved deprecia- 
tion program. 

The article is illustrated by Pat 


| Dwyer Jr. 


He Likes Us 


We have received a delightful let- 
ter from Mr. Enrique Lobl of Horacio 
Torrendell, Uruguay. He writes: “If 
feel that ‘Behind the Scenes’ is won- 
derful, and I am often laughing a 
lot at what Shrdlu says.” 

Yes, Geraldine, we hear you. He 
likes the rest of the magazine, too. 


No More Golf? 


STEEL’s new managing editor, Walt 
Campbell, is wondering if the pres- 
sure of his added duties will let him 
keep up his golf handicap of four. A 
thing of the past, also, may be his 
holes in one. He shot one last year 
and got a case of Wheaties. 

At last report, his seven-year-old 
son, Greg, rebelled at eating the stuff 
when the case was only half finished. 
Some say that Scotsman Walt is 
storing the remainder until his year- 
old daughter, Pat, is ofd enough to 
eat it. 

“I deny that,” said Walt when we 
went up to interview him on the gen- 
eral situation. We found him just 


| about to tackle a stack of mail three 


feet high on his desk. 

“Congratulations, Walt. 

“Thanks. Excuse me, will you?” 
The phone was ringing. 

A complex conversation followed 
about freight rates on steel from 
Baltimore to New England. After 
that was over, we had just started 
talking about golf when Associate 
Editor Vance Bell came in to dis- 
cuss a project he’s on. 

“Keep mum on this for a while, 


a 


Shrdlu,” Walt told us. “We're not 
ready to break it yet.” 

Another telephone came, from Ed 
Kreutzberg, Washington editor. 

“Say, Ed.” Walt propped his feet 
on a pulled-out drawer of his desk. 
“What about a round-up yarn...” 

As this conversation showed signs 
of running on, we signed to Walt 
that we would see him later. That 
afternoon we called him up on the 
office phone and got all the infor- 
mation we needed. 


Woody Woodpecker 


Rap... Tabi ree... . CD... 
Tap... Tap <4 FER ss < AAD. 

That sound was like no typewriter 
clicking we ever heard. At first we 
thought someone was bonging on the 
radiators. We investigated in our 
best editorial manner. Nothing on 
our floor. Upstairs directly above 
our cubby hole we found the answer. 
Assembled in the STEEL library was 
half the editorial staff, watching « 
red woodpecker outside furiously at- 
tacking the wood window frame in 
our downtown office building. 

The bird flew away toward the New 
York Central Railroad building just 
as we elbowed our way through the 
crowd to get a better look. The 
woodpecker had dug a hole ¢: quarter 
of an inch deep and as big around as 
a quarter. 


Puzzle Corner 


In the problem of Apr. 24 about 
ages of members of the Jones family, 
Jenny was 1 then and 9 now, Jimmy 
4 and 12, Mrs. Jones 28 and 36, Mr. 
Jones 32 and 40. Among those sub- 
mitting correct answers are S. A. 
Fronek of Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, E. L. Sweet of Standard Gage 
Co. Inc., O. A. Davis of Davis En- 
gineering Co., R. B. Bagby & Co. and 
Ralph Pappenheimer of Specialty De- 
vice Co. 

Jimmy is involved in another situ- 
ation. He and two friends, Charley 
and Bill, made $98 among them last 
summer. Charley made $11 more 
than Jimmy. Billy made $28 less 
than Jimmy and Charley combined. 
How much did each make? 


Dhrola 


(Editorial Index—page 45) 
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RELIANCE 
Jol-Gitted 


PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES 





COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL* 


Coils... Cut Lengths .. . All Tempers 
Slit, Sheared, Deburred 
and Round Edge 
From WAREHOUSE and 
MILL DEPOT STOCKS, 
or DIRECT-FROM-MILL 


*Detroit Steel Strip is Strip Steel 
in Name and in Fact 


SHEETS 


Cold Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Long Terne 
Galvanized 
Standard or production sizes 
or cut to actual working 
dimensions 
PRIMES 
or COST-SAVING SECONDS** 
From 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


**Reliance Job-Fitting Methods 
apply to seconds as 
well as primes 


VARIETY 


The Sjoseeul He EYsiness 








Variety is the spice of life —especially in the sheet and strip steel 
warehousing business! 


@ e e endless variations in finishes, gauges, widths, lengths, 
dimensions, tempers, and working qualities 


@ @ e countless variations in tools and dies, and in fabricating 
and finishing methods . . . even simple right-angle bends 
may be produced in different ways! 


Yet in supplying in-stock materials to serve the varying needs of 
individual construction, the batting averages of reliable warehouse 
organizations are remarkably high. 


The reason—a thorough knowledge of the possibilities as well as 
the limitations of their stock materials; an intimate understanding 
of the shop methods of their customers. 


in our own case, the Reliance Job-Fitted way of doing business is 
the outgrowth of 27 years of specialized experience, living with, 
and licking sheet and strip steel problems. 


We'll gladly demonstrate, 
subject to availability 
of materials. 


DEPENDABLE DAN 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN 


For Immediate Action Call The Nearest Reliance Plant or Office: 


DETROIT STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron + Ingots 


Slabs + Sheet Bars + Billets + Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire » Merchant Wire Preducts 
Cold Rolied Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


COPYRIGHT 1950 D.8.c. 


RELIANCE STEEL D 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet 


GENERAL OFFICES — BOX — PORTER STATION, DE 


PLANTS 


| ogee 204 E.G St, Van 3.300, Cleveland 3 
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‘a9 Showdown in November 


Results of last Tuesday’s primaries in Florida and Ohio afford a basis for 


oe speculation on two important points. One is the extent to which the American 
people approve President Truman’s “fair deal’’ policies. The other is the true 

engths, effectiveness of the labor unions’ loudly heralded campaign to defeat any can- 
didate for Congress who opposes the unions’ drive for more power. 

ies In Florida, 36-year-old Representative George A. Smathers, running for 

rteating nomination as United States senator, received 382,167 votes against 318,860 

> bends for the incumbent Senator Claude Pepper. Candidate Smathers campaigned ea 
on a record of having supported the Taft-Hartley law and opposed F.E.P.C. te 
and some Truman policies including the Brannan farm plan and the public x 

ees of health subsidy. Senator Pepper ran on a record of complete approval of ‘new S 

rehouse deal” and “fair deal” policies. The unions’ political-action organizations were Ld 
reputed to have gone “all out’ in money and effort to elect Pepper and defeat 

well os Smathers. The latter’s margin of 63,307 votes would seem to indicate that citizens 

landing of Florida do not wish to give a new mandate for the ‘fair deal’ nor are they : 
impressed with the arguments put forth by union political actionists. | 

In the Ohio primaries, Senator Robert A. Taft, running unopposed for 
iness is re-nomination, received 475,049 votes. Seven Democrats seeking to be nominated 
ig with, as his opponent received a total of 407,953 votes. The successful aspirant, ! 


Joseph T. Ferguson, received 157,314 votes. It is significant that Ferguson 
was not the hand-picked candidate of the union political-action organizations. 
The unions had failed to agree on a candidate of their own choice. 
However, the stage now is set for a brisk contest between Taft and Fer- 
guson in November. President Truman’s administration and many union chief- 
tains have promised to concentrate nation-wide support in money, time and 
effort to elect Ferguson and defeat Taft. 
It remains to be seen whether the administration-union coalition can do 
any better in Ohio in November than it did in Florida in May. The situation 
easily could develop into a crucial showdown as to whether the people want 
to call a halt to the Truman-union type of administration. It presents a real 
challenge to all who oppose the Truman-union drift toward socialism. 
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BULLETIN F IS ARCHAIC: Practical- 


ly every manufacturer realizes that the current 
attitude of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to- 
ward depreciation charges for plant and equip- 
ment is woefully unrealistic under conditions ex- 
isting today. In spite of constant pressure on 
the part of numerous trade associations, little if 
any progress is being made in correcting the 
situation. Sensing this fact, this publication has 
decided to present all angles of the depreciation 
problem to readers in the hope that enough 


pressure will be exerted in influential quarters 
to induce remedial legislation. 

In launching this campaign for more realism 
in depreciation charges, STEEL presents in this 
issue a four-page article by Associate Editor 
John S. Morgan which summarizes the problem 
in clear-cut terms. Subsequent articles will go 
into details as to specific aspects of the general 
problem. 

Indicative of the importance of depreciation 
charges is the fact that competent experts esti- 


(OVER) 
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mate that unrealistic depreciation figures are 
causing American industry to overstate its in- 
come by $4.4 billion annually. This results in 
an overpayment by industry of about $1.7 a 
year in income tax. In the metalworking indus- 
tries alone, overpayment of income taxes is esti- 


mated at $645 million annually. We are writing 5 


off plant and equipment at a snail’s pace in a 
greyhound age. 

Fortunately reform in depreciation practice 
would not deprive the government of revenue. 
On the contrary, in the long run, realistic write- 
offs would stimulate modernization and expan- 
sion of plant and equipment, thus increasing 
production and taxable profits. —p. 53 


* 


BUYING FOR MILITARY:  Govern- 


ment purchases for the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Air Force currently are providing a 
substantial volume of work for the metalwork- 
ing industries. The retooled Detroit Arsenal is 
assembling 45-ton M-46 General Patton tanks 
at a rate of four a day, reconditioning 25-ton 
medium tanks at a rate of two a day and con- 
ducting extensive experimental work in the de- 
velopment of prime movers and newer and more 
powerful mobile weapons and equipment for all 
four branches of the military establishment. A 
group of 50 buyers is kept busy placing orders 
for the materials, parts and equipment required 
for these activities. 

Meanwhile more orders for the military are 
virtually assured. The military appropriations 
bill now being studied by a House committee 
proposes purchase of about 27,000 passenger 
cars and trucks for the armed services at a cost 
exceeding $92 million. —pp. 60, 68 


x ¥ * 


PROTECT THE SURFACE: Many 
types of household equipment now being manu- 
factured in large quantity by metalworking com- 
panies have bright surfaces which must be pro- 
tected from scratches and other blemishes dur- 
ing manufacture and assembly. It is disconcert- 
ing to perform a lot of work on a unit and then 
have it go for. naught because an important sur- 
face has been marred. In the case of a Wiscon- 
sin manufacturer, a loss of $60 was incurred 
every time a stainless steel top of one of its 
commercial refrigerator cabinets was scratched. 

In seeking methods to solve this problem, the 
company tried applying a strippable plastic 
coating to the stainless steel sheets. The plas- 
tic compound, applied with a spray gun, protects 
the sheets throughout 10 different fabricating 


AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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operations and is removed easily with a solvent 
just before the finished cabinets are crated for 
shipment. Use of the effective protective coating 
has saved the company an average of $100 per 
day and has again sect: 14 per cent.—p. 82 


BIG SHOW WAS A FLOP: 4 few 


weeks ago it was broadly hinted in Washington 
that the then approaching hearings on the eco- 
nomic power of big companies in the steel in- 
dustry to be conducted by the House Judiciary 
(Celler) committee would provide exciting fire- 
works. Persons in the know were saying that 
chairman Emanuel Celler and his staff assistants 
were primed to shoot the works against corpo- 
rate bigness. 

The hearings failed to live up to their ad- 
vanced billing. Celler’s associates on the com- 
mittee wouldn’t back him up on some of his ex- 
treme views. Steel company executives made a 
good case for bigness in the steel industry. 
Charges which Representative Celler hoped 
would prove sensational turned out to be duds. 

When the ordeal was over, principals on both 
sides exchanged compliments. Does this mean 
that antibusiness members of Congress are 
abandoning their persecution of industrial gi- 
ants? Or does it mean that they are gracefully 
backing out of an awkward situation and biding 
their time for a renee attack ? —p. 57 


IDEAS FOR FOUNDRYMEN: This 


week, from May 8 to 12, the 54th annual Found- 
ry Congress and Show of the American Foundry- 
men’s Society will be held in Cleveland. The 
five-day program includes technical sessions at 
which 85 papers will be presented, the exposition 
at which 250 companies will display their prod- 
ucts, practical shop courses and visits to 14 of 
Cleveland’s 106 foundries. 

There are indications that in point of new 
ideas obtainable either from the demonstrations 
of machines, equipment and supplies at the 
show or from discussions of modern foundry 
practice in the technical sessions the 1950 found- 
ry classic may excell its predecessors. It is re- 
ported that a number of significant new devel- 
opments will be displayed for the first time at 
the Cleveland show. Competition encountered 
in the marketing of castings makes any improve- 
ment in equipment or method doubly welcome. 

—p. 58 
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WEAR AND TEAR—Federal tax policies on depreciation are eroding indus- 
try’s capital investment, a special study by STEEL shows (pp. 53-56). The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue’s Bulletin F gives the estimated length of life for 
plants and equipment that you must follow in figuring taxes if you haven't 
the proof that you have charted a different course in the past. Bulletin F sets 
the average length of life at 20.74 years, far too long for today’s conditions of 
changing price levels, economic expansion and new mechanical discoveries. In- 
dustry has two related problems: To establish a forward-looking re-equipment 
program within its own plant and to convince government that a more realistic 
tax philosophy on depreciation is essential if it is to finance and administer 
such a program. 


BETTER THAN EVER— Now that the Chrysler strike has been settled, the 
business outlook is better than ever (pp. 70-73). Some companies are dusting 
off pigeon-holed expansion plans. New orders reported by manufacturing com- 
panies in March hit a postwar high of $20.6 billion. High operations through 
the third quarter are forecast by U. S. Steel Corp. and Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Even without Chrysler the passenger car assembly total for the year as of the 
end of last week neared 2 million. 


AUTO DELUGE—With Chrysler moving back into full production, look for 
some sensational auto industry assembly figures soon (p. 58). The company 
plans to turn out 42,000 cars and trucks a week. Chrysler suppliers were hit, but 
not severely, by the shutdown because many could sell their volume to other 
automakers and because Chrysler has been jamming the warehouses with a 
float of steel and parts. 


THE FIREWORKS FIZZLE—The steel industry’s good public relations helped 
calm the tempest that threatened to arise at the Celler subcommittee hearings 
on economic power in:the steel industry (p. 57). Detailed and well presented 
testimony by many steel company executives is one of the reasons why Chair- 
man Celler must temper his recommendations to get a majority of his com- 
mittee to support them. At the start of the hearings, he said he would seek 
broader power for the government to break up big companies. 


COMING UP— The writing on the international walls indicates that military 
business is going to become an increasingly important factor in metalworking 
activity (p. 60). At least $500 million more will be voted by Congress for de- 
fense in the next fiscal year. It will bring defense expenses to over $14 billion. 


STEEL CARTELS— The Economic Commission for Europe, a group seeking to 
co-ordinate Europe’s recovery, says European steel cartels are inevitable un- 
less governments join to stop them with an international agreement to regulate 
overproduction, the major factor spurring the growth of trusts (p. 65). 
French, Belgian and Luxemburgian producers who have an agreement on the 
Swiss market are getting the equivalent of $70.13 per metric ton for merchant 
bars, $70.13—$72.46 for joists, $72.23 for hot-rolled hoops, $72.23 for hot-rolled 
wire, $78.29 for 4.76 mm plates and $108.11 for 1 mm sheets. Those prices don’t 
include duty charges and are delivered quotations at Basel, Switzerland. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—President Truman’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 and problems still to be solved regarding private rights to government- 
contract patents has the whole patent situation up in the air (p. 63) . . . The 
Labrador-Quebec ore discoveries may aid approval of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project now being considered by the House (p. 57) . . . Crane Co. is entering 
the domestic warm air heating field with a new furnace (p. 58) . . . Whiting 
Corp. has sold its Freezer Division to Baltimore Porcelain Steel Corp. ‘(p. 64)... 
Bethlehem’s first cargo of iron ore from its Venezuelan mines will arrive in the 
third quarter; Bethlehem counts on getting 3 million tons annually from these 
mines . . . Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. will spend $23.6 million over the next 
three years for a new laboratory, a new hot strip mill and additional cold-rolling 
facilities at Brackenridge and West Leechburg, Pa. 
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YOU and other metalworking executives are 
paying nearly $645 million a year too much in 
corporate income taxes because federal laws 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue force you 
to write off your plant and equipment at a 
snail’s pace in a greyhound age. 


YOU are overstating your gross corporate in- 
come to the tune of $1.7 billion annually— 
because of the government's depreciation re- 
quirements. That means not only the income 
tax overpayment, but overlarge dividend dis- 
bursements and diluted equity in your plant. 


YOU and executives of all industries are paying 
nearly $1.7 billion a year too much in income 
taxes because you must overstate your income 
by $4.4 billion annually. 


YOU are losing incalculable millions a year 
because it's often too expensive to fight Bureau 
of Internal Revenue rulings in court. 


IF YOU don't want to see American industry 
strait-jacketed by depreciation restrictions, push 
for legislative reform and clean up your own 
backyard. 


BACK in 1934 Bruce Lawson, president of an Ohio 
metalworking plant, sat biting his fingernails one 
gloomy morning. He was waiting for the mail, a 
phone call—anything in the shape of an order to 
help keep his plant running. 

But there were no phone calls, and his mail con- 
sisted of nothing but bills and a pamphlet from the 
Treasury Department labeled Bulletin F. He scarce- 
ly looked at any of it. 

Today the Lawson plant has tripled in size and is 
operating at 100 per cent of capacity, but Mr. Lawson 
is still worried. One problem stems from the seeming- 
ly innocuous Bulletin F issued 16 years ago. 

That bulletin lists the estimated length of life for a 
vast array of equipment, outmoded estimates that 
much of industry must now follow in figuring depre- 
ciation for federal tax purposes. That bulletin has 
made possible the Treasury’s gradual about-face over 
the past 16 years on tax depreciation policy. That 
bulletin is one important cause of a cancer-like mala- 
dy eating away the physical assets of Lawson’s and 
your company. 

Since 1934 the government has evolved a rigid 
depreciation policy that has brought many problems. 
The most serious is failure to take adequate account 
of postwar inflation. National City Bank of New 
York estimates that 1948 depreciation of all nonfinan- 
cial companies fell $4.4 billion short of recovering 
the current dollar cost of making good their annual 
wear, wastage and obsolescence in plant and equip- 
- it, the bulk of which was bought at prewar prices. 
Government tax depreciation provisions forced these 
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NEEDED: 
Depreciation 
Reform 


The government is reluctant to modernize 
its obsolete writeoff regulations, and it’s 


high time for change 


By JOHN S. MORGAN 


Associate Editor 


companies to overstate their profits in 1948 by $4.4 
billion. At the 38 per cent federal income tax rate, 
industry in 1948 paid $1672 million too much to the 
government. Overpayments were probably nearly as 
much in 1949. 

The metalworking industry alone under-depreciated 
to the tune of $1.7 billion in 1948—and paid $645 
million too much in income taxes. Since the end of 
1945, all industry has overstated its profits because 
of inadequate depreciation allowances by at least 
$16 billion. That means a tax overpayment of $6 
billion. 

That also means “the road to capital erosion,” 
says Enders M. Voorhees, chairman of the finance 
committee of U.S. Steel Corp. 

“A concealed dissipation of capital is occurring in 
most businesses today,’”’ says H. T. McAnly, partner 
in the accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst. 

“The charge for wear and exhaustion [that the 





Depreciation restrictions strait-jacket industry 
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government permits] cannot provide sufficient cash 
to pay for replacements at the inflated prices now 
prevalent,” charges W. P. Witherow, president of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


How It All Happened 


‘In 1934 the federal government needed more in- 
come but hesitated to raise taxes in the depression. 
Surveys by Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and others revealed that industry was using its physi- 
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Prophet of the depreciation gospel 





ca‘ assets far longer than it claimed in its tax re- 
rns. The revenue people worked up a schedule of 
ful lives for a list of physical assets—Bulletin F. 






is,on the taxpayer in his claims for depreciation. 
Tie bulletin was changed a little in 1942. That 1942 
ecation, modified by occasional changes in the past 
eiyht years, has become the depreciation bible for 
i It sets up the average useful life for physi- 
of assets at 20.74 years. 

rom 1934 on BIR required industry to follow 
ml Hage F schedules unless it can prove that histori- 
cegly it has followed a different schedule. BIR 
omginally thought most of industry would have the 
faytual data to prove its schedules. That has not hap- 
peed. The result: Bulletin F is the near-universal 
gabpel. Its prophet is the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Wien it was suggested to a bureau official that it 







’ God, fellow! Undo the work of 16 years?” 
hat have been the effects on industry of that 


th’. moderate rate of 1939, if more efficient equip- 
mat were coming on the market today at only the 
m.@ierate pace of 1939, industry would still be throt- 
th by the government’s depreciation policy. Be- 
sis the inflation problem, here are six other ma- 
jo} difficulties caused by the federal government at- 
a de toward depreciation: 

. New depreciation requirements first enforced 
by# BIR in 1934 have increased the bureau’s work 
engrmously—to say nothing of industry’s. Because 
of fthis and other factors, BIR is five years or more 
beZiind in audits of many companies’ records. 

%. BIR depreciation philosophy perpetuates an er- 
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roneous re-equipment policy by industry of the 1920s 
and 1930s that was probably wrong then and cer- 
tainly doesn’t meet today’s conditions. Because in- 
dustry kept its equipment in use an average of 20 
years in that period doesn’t mean that indusiry 
should have used its equipment that long then. Bul- 
letin F of 1942 still stands, yet look at the techno- 
logical advance in the past eight years. 

3. Bulletin F forces an amortization pattern on in- 
dustry that is psychologically unsound. Lawson, and 
you too, tend to keep a machine the 20 years allowed 
by F, just to get your full depreciation out of it. 

4. BIR policies say that Lawson must depreciate 
on a straight-line basis—that is, the same deprecia- 
tion must be charged off when the machine is one year 
old as when it is 19 years old. This is despite the 
widely recognized fact that machines depreciate more 
in their early years than later. Other accounting 
methods are permitted that partly remedy this fault 
—but they’re allowed only to a limited extent. 

5. BIR permits only limited relief in relaxed de- 
preciation provisions for extraordinary obsolescence 
—that is, technological change that obsoletes equip- 
ment before it is physically worn out. Among Law- 
son’s products are parts for automotive transmissions. 
The trend toward automatic units is obsoleting some 
of the equipment he uses to make conventional trans- 
mission components. He sees the way the wind is 
blowing and knows he’ll have to replace some nine- 
year-old equipment in the next 12 months. He’s been 
to Washington twice to get a new depreciation sched- 
ule approved. The law provides for this sort of situ- 





My God, fellow! Undo the work of 16 years? 


ation, but in five months of effort Lawson got no- 
where. 

6. Government policies and legislation have you 
in the hole on depreciation when your company has 
a loss year. Depreciation can be charged against 
profits, not losses. The Congressional action per- 
mitting a two-year carry-forward or carry-back of 
losses helps somewhat. But this is a cumbersome 
device and gives no recourse if the company has 
losses or only very low profit for three years running. 


The Shape of Reform 
What can be done? The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue won’t change its ways, so Congress will have 
to force it to change. Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report admits 
something must be done about federal depreciation 
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policies. But no proposals are made. Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder reportedly has requested Dem- 
ocratic leaders to hold up on this reform because 
of the budget deficit—even though a reduction ih 
income tax rates can mean an increase. in federal 
tax take. When corporate income tax levies were re- 
duced in 1919, 1923-24 and 1926, U. S. Treasury re- 
ceipts rose. 

Not all depreciation authorities are in agreement 
on what should be done. But Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute; National Machine Tool Builders 
Association; Dean L. Weichman, a Cleveland tax at- 
torney; Eugene L. Grant and Paul T. Norton in their 
book, Depreciation; Lewis H. Kimmel in his book, 
Depreciation Policy and Post-War Expansion; and 
Ernst & Ernst—all agree that Congress must do 
something toward reform, if not in this session, then 
in the next. These specialists also agree that of all 
the problems created by federal depreciation poli- 
cies, three stand out: Inadequate account is taken of 
inflation; BIR policies force industry to use anti- 
quated equipment; BIR is as much as five years 
behind in its tax audits. , 

Three general remedies are possible for the in- 
flation problem: 1. Appreciate prewar equipment to 
comparable postwar values. 2. Depreciate on the basis 
of replacement cost rather than upon the purchase 
cost basis. 3. Set up a special, tax-free depreciation 
reserve—in addition to the now-allowed depreciation 
—for prewar equipment; the additional depreciation 
would be taken on the difference in purchase cost and 
replacement cost. 





Internal Revenue Bureau prefers the rough road 


The third possibility is the most practical solution. 
Administrative difficulties would make the first two 
nearly impossible to carry out. Many depreciation 
authorities think Congress should allow suitable de- 
duction in addition to that for depreciation. The credit 
to the reserve allowable as a deduction might be 
restricted to one half the regular depreciation allow- 
ance on assets acquired before the war. Such allow- 
ances might be authorized for a period of three to 
five years. Tax free credits to replacement reserves 
would be an allowable deduction provided the tax- 
payer replaces such equipment within ten years from 
the time the deduction was taken in the return. 
But the whole price-level problem must be solved. 
"he depreciation reserve idea serves for just one 
seneral price move—prewar to postwar. 

Some depreciation specialists suggest a solution 
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that applies not only to this but to the other two 
major difficulties. In the long-run it won’t cost the 
government a dime in lost revenues. 

They think Congress should let industry depreciate 
either on the estimated length of life for the ma- 
chine or on the estimated production in the machine. 
Industry should be permitted to assign any number 
of years or any amount of production it wants to. 

“We can’t do that,” a bureau official told Law- 
son. “The administrative job of ferreting out un- 
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Congress won't touch depreciation this session 


reasonable depreciation schedules would be moun- 
tainous.” 

“Why bother to prove or disprove depreciation 
schedules at all?’ Lawson almost pounded on the 
table. “What difference does it make to you whether 
I depreciate a machine $100 a year for 20 years and 
get my tax credits on that or depreciate my machine 
at $200 a year for ten years, get my tax credits on 
that and then don’t depreciate it at all for the next 
ten years? I’m protected against price changes by 
the quick write-off. Industry option on this will cut 
down your work, relieve you of the charge of stifling 
industrial advance and relieve you of the charge of 
ignoring inflation. What’s more, you ultimately will 
get the same tax take, just spread over a different 
period of time.” 

The tax man shook his head. “But you may not hold 
that machine for ten years after the depreciation 
reserve is gone. You’ll buy a new machine with a new 
depreciation schedule to charge against income.” 

Lawson did pound the table this time. “You still 
won’t lose much, if any, revenue. I buy a machine 
to make more money. That means my income is 
up and so are my taxes.” 

Lawson and other industrialists use the same argu- 
ment to show that the government can lose nothing 
by permitting taxpayers to use either length-of-life 
or production as a basis for depreciation. Length-of- 
life depreciation is figured strictly on age, regardless 
of output in the year. A production basis is figured 
on the work equipment can turn out. Not all indus- 
tries will want to or should use the production basis. 
But for those who do use it, the problem of what to 
do about depreciation in years of no profits is partly 
solved. In years of loss, the equipment doesn’t pro- 
duce as much, so less depreciation can be claimed, 
and the depreciation reserve remains intact or nearly 
so for claims against it in profitable years when the 
equipment is used more. 

Industrialists think they should be permitted great- 
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ler latitude in picking their own accounting methods 
'to get greater depreciation in the early years of 
equipment. They believe they should be permitted to 
use one accounting method and depreciation base for 
}one class of equipment and another for another class. 
+They must stick to whatever schedule they set up— 
except in cases of extraordinary obsolescence. They 
think, too, Congress should consider legislation liber- 

















Industry, too, must clean up its own backyard 


alizing present restriction on unusual obsolescence. 

Benefits accruing from a taxpayer’s option in fix- 
ing his own depreciation rates are: 

1. Shorter write-off periods lessen the chance that 
a great price shift will twist the taxpayer’s replace- 
ment program. 

2. Industry—not a government agency—can be the 
judge of how long equipment should be used. 

3. Industry will not have to worry about BIR com- 
ing in to reallocate remaining depreciation. Now, BIR 
has the right to come into your plant where you have 
some equipment that’s all but, say, 20 per cent de- 
preciated. BIR can have its engineering staff de- 
termine how much more life that equipment has. If 
it wants to, the bureau can prorate the remaining 
20 per cent, not over the four or whatever remaining 
years the original schedule called for, but over any 
length of time it chooses. The only recourse any com- 
pany has is to hire its own engineering firm—at a 
price—to come up with a rebuttal. Now, that is often 
not worth the trouble and expense. 

4. Less work for BIR should mean faster audits. 

5. Technological advance would be stimulated. 


6. Greater profits—and also greater taxes for gov- 
ernment—may stem from the technological advance 
and from an economic climate freer of government 
controls. 


What You Can Do 


Congress isn’t the only one that can help the de- 
preciation problem. You, too, can do something. 
Here’s how: 

1. Make a review of your buildings and equip- 
ment. Find whether the period of life assigned to 
the item is in accord with Bulletin F, and if not, 
whether the life assigned can be supported by fac- 
tual data. The law permits depreciation “allowed or 
allowable.” Failure to claim that which is allowable 
may result in loss of depreciation deduction; the 
claiming of excessive depreciation may result in audit 
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adjustments and expensive tax assessments. 

2. Watch market trends, competitive changes «nd 
technological advances so that claims for unusual 
obsolescence may be made in the proper year. 

3. Start a continuing re-equipment program. 

“American industry is well equipped—nuts!” So 
say many capital equipment manufacturers. What 
is true is that American industry is better equipped 
than that of the rest of the world. 

A survey by MAPI reveals: ‘The typical company 
has no regular procedure for reappraising the re- 
maining life of equipment and revising its deprecia- 
tion rates accordingly.” Too many U. S. industrialists 
have no records, no program. They know the age of 
a machine only because they bought it the same year 
Bill Jennings died, back in 1904. 

How do you know when to replace a machine’ 
Many formulas have been devised to aid you. Three 
have been set up by: American Society of Tool En- 
gineers, National Machine Tool Builders Association 
and Machinery & Allied Products Institute. The latter 
two have the widest applications. 

NMTBA's is a simple method of computing only 
those savings in labor afforded by the purchase of 
new equipment. A detailed explanation of the method 
may be had from “Computing Return on Invested 
Capital,” a booklet issued by NMTBA, 10525 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland 6, O. 

The MAPI formula is a scientific approach to 
the matter. It takes into account all factors—not 
just labor savings—involved in re-equipping. Deriva- 
tion of the formula may be found in Dynamic Equip- 
ment Policy by George Terborgh, for sale by MAPI, 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. A companion vol- 
ume valuable in setting up and administering a re- 
equipment policy is MAPI Replacement Manual. 

Here’s how whatever formula you pick can be 
used: Charge a man or men in your plant with the 
duty of knowing what machines the company cannot 
afford not to buy. It’s the job of the man to know 
what’s on the market by keeping abreast of develop- 
ments reported in business magazines, at trade shows 
and by machinery salesmen. 

Equipment that is suspect can usually be easily 
spotted: If the work turned out is poor in quality; 
if unusually heavy repairs are necessary; if better 
equipment comes on the market; if the machine is 
old. As a general policy, at least a preliminary check 
should be made continually on every piece of equip- 
ment in the plant. Records on all equipment are neces- 
sary. Records serve two purposes—help your re-equip- 
ment program and serve as support for depreciation 
tax claims. A card for each machine should at least 
give date of purchase, price and expected life. 

The Bruce Lawsons of industry have two related 
problems: To establish a forward-looking re-equip- 
ment program and to convince government that 4 
more realistic tax philosophy on depreciation is s- 
sential if industry is to finance and administer such 
a program. 

You can avoid technological stagnation: By press- 
ing for government reform in depreciation policies: 
by tidying up your own backyard and by adopting 4 
wise and forward-looking re-equipment policy. 
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Celler Steel Probe: From Lion to Lamb 


Industry public relations triumph to turn the tone of the in- 
vestigation from acrimony to affability. Subcommittee 
recommendations are likely to be temperate 


WHAT started out to be a slam-bang 
fight ended with the major opponents 
exchanging compliments. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.), 
chairman of the House Judiciary sub- 
committee examining economic pow- 
er in the steel industry, thanked 
U. S. Steel Corp. President Benjamin 
F, Fairless “for your patience under 
what must have been a most tiring 
ordeal.” Mr. Fairless said ‘this has 
been the best-conducted hearing, so 
far as permitting us to make our 
presentation and so far as fair treat- 
ment, that I have ever witnessed.” 

Stellar Performance—Steel indus- 
try public relations—once called “de- 
plorable”’ by Sen. Ralph E. Flanders 
(Rep., Vt.)—-triumphed to turn the 
tone of the investigation from acri- 
mony to affability. At one early 
stage, Mr. Fairless was talking of 
going from “O’Mahoney’s doghouse 
to Emanuel’s cellar.” C. M. White, 
Republic Steel Corp. president, at one 
point complained of being pushed 
around and being tried and judged 
“by innuendo.” 

The steel industry turned the trick 
by detailed and well presented tes- 
timony and by sending an array of 
top officials to answer subcommittee 
questions. U. S. Steel, alone, mus- 
tered about 30 executives. 

Backing Down—What kind of a 
policy toward big business will the 
subcommittee recommend? How ef- 
fective has the public relations job 
been? Mr. Celler hinted that the in- 
vestigation had not followed the 
course he expected when he said “I 
may have, and later may indicate, a 
different approach to this problem” 
of bigness. Now, to get a majority of 
the subcommittee to support his 
views, he must tone down his rec- 
ommendations. At the start of the 
hearings, he said he wanted an 
amendment to the antitrust laws that 
would permit the government to 
break up all large corporations pos- 
sessing, in his words, “too great eco- 
nomic power for the public welfare.” 

Now he says, “I would deprecate 
the breaking into pieces of an effi- 
ciently run company. I would oppose 
the placing of arbitrary limits upon 
size. I would oppose regarding U. S. 
Steel or similar corporations as pub- 

utilities. I would oppose govern- 
ment regulation by fixing prices or 

oduction of a company like U. S. 

tee.” 
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Mr. Celler would not indicate what 
legislative proposals he favors for 
control of ‘“‘too great economic power.” 





E 
MOROCCAN MANGANESE: This na- 
tive Berber laborer shovels the soft, 
powder-like manganese ore at Imini 
pit in the great Atlas mountains in 
French Morocco. In operation less 
than two years, the pit is producing 
nearly 200,000 tons of ore yearly. 
The U.S. State Department hopes to 
begin more of these mines partly as 
Point Four aid, partly to insure an ade- 

quate supply of the metal 


Ore Needs Cited in Seaway Plan 


Dwindling domestic iron ore re- 
sources may mean that Congress will 
at last approve funds for the: St. 
Lawrence seaway. : 

In the current hearings on the sub- 
ject before the House Public Works 
Committee, spokesmen from Com- 
merce, Interior and Defense depart- 


’ ments and representatives of Repub- 


lic Steel Corp., Armco Steel Corp. and 
M. A. Hanna Co. all urged approval 
of the waterway project to provide 
cheap transportation of foreign ore 
to the Great Lakes ports. They 
dwelt particularly on the need for a 
Seaway to permit the movement of 
Labrador-Quebec ore to the Great 
Lakes in time of war. Other pro- 
ponents of the project—labor unions, 
farm groups and port authority peo- 


ple—will testify through May 10. Af- 
ter that, at a time not yet set, oppon- 
ents of the plan will be heard. 

The committee is considering the 
Dingell bill providing for both deep 
waterway and power development. 
The measure should be on the House 
calendar by the end of May. In the 
Senate, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has done nothing so far with 
the Lucas bill that also calls for wa- 
terway and power development. The 
Senate committee will probably let 
the House act first. 


First Ore Shipment Arrives 


The first cargo of Lake Superior 
iron ore to be received at a lower 
lakes port since the close of the 1949 
shipping season was unloaded May 2 
at National Tube Co.’s Lorain, O., 
docks. Pittsburgh Steamship Co.’s 
steamer Clyde brought in 12,535 gross 
tons of ore. The vessel left Two Har- 
bors, Minn., on Apr. 28. Both Na- 
tional Tube and Pittsburgh Steamship 
are U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries. 


Cheap Steel Offered in Canada 


Overseas steel producers are of- 
fering pig iron and rolled steei prod- 
ucts on Canadian markets at prices 
below domestic levels, says H. G. Hil- 
ton, president of Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. He points out that Canadian 
prices are less than the laid-down 
cost of these products if imported 
from the United States. 

Despite that situation, he says 
“the demand for steel products should 
be very good for at least several 
months.” 


Shining Decade 


Production of steel ingots as a 
whole has increased a good deal in 
the last ten years, but the growth 
isn’t so substantial when compared 
to the output of stainless steel ingots. 

In 1949 there were 450,000 net tons 
of steel ingots cast—more than twice 
as much as in 1939. 


Metal Powder Ass’n Officers 


Officers of the Metal Powder Asso- 
ciation for the coming year are: Pres- 
ident, B. T. duPont, sales manager, 
Plastic Metals Division of National 
Radiator Co.; vice president, T. L. 
Robinson, Wel-Met Co.; chairman of 
the board, W. P. Schenck, superin- 
tendent of the Scrub Oaks Division 
of Alan Wood Steel Co. New direc- 
tors elected were: H. W. Fischer, 
American Electro Metal Corp. and 
T. L. Robinson. E. P. Palmer, Metals 
Refining Co.; F. F. White, S, K. Well- 
man Co.; and W. P. Schenck continue 
as directors of the association. 
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Tool Sales Up but Not to Boom Stage 


Orders now exceed shipments, machine tool builders hear 
at Chicago convention. Government's depreciation policies 
hit as retarding industrial modernization 


CURRENT upswing in machine tool 
orders is not a boom, but volume is 
encouragingly higher. This is the 
appraisal by David Ayr, president, 
Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn., and president of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association at 
the group’s spring meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, May 
4 and 5. 

In March, machine tool bookings 
amounted to $31.7 million. 

Last fall, said Mr. Ayr, machine 
tool shipments were exceeding sales. 
Today, sales are exceeding ship- 
ments. The amount is not large but 
the trend is definite. 

Sell for Replacement—“It is evi- 
dent that we were right in choosing 
replacement as the big sales theme 
for 1950. Some plant expansion plans 
are in the offing, of course, but they 
are not large in number. Existing 
conditions simply do not encourage 
new capital ventures. By contrast 
the need for cutting cost to meet com- 
petition and growing realization of 
degree of obsolescence of present 
equipment are making more and 
more machine tool users replacement 
conscious. Replacement has been the 
main theme of our association’s pub- 
lic relations and sales and service 
committees’ efforts lately. At long 
last our country’s metalworking in- 
dustries are thoroughly and con- 
structively cost conscious.” 

U. S. Retards Modernization—Pres- 
ent depreciation procedures of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue are “re- 
tarding modernization and adding 
daily to the obsolescence of the na- 
tion’s productive equipment,” charged 
L. D. McDonald, vice president of 
Warner & Swasey Co. and head of 
the NMTBA’s government relations 
committee. 

“The danger of this situation from 
the standpoint of possible war is ob- 
vious. But even more severe is the 
threat to our domestic economy.” 

A new advertising committee for 
the association was announced by 
Tell Berna, general manager. This 
group will help advertising managers 
of member companies to improve 
their copy and tie it in more effective- 
ly with projects sponsored by the 
association’s sales and service com- 
mittee. It will help the whole indus- 
try advance along a united front 
marketwise, says Mr. Berna. 

Calls for Modernization—W. Scott 
Alter, president, American Tool 
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Works, Cincinnati, issued an appeal 
for action in what he calls the equip- 
ment crisis. 

“Any company,” said Mr. Alter, 
“can be financially solvent and still 
become mechanically bankrupt if 
money squeezed out of sharp econo- 
my. is dissipated in unwarranted divi- 
dends, excessive inventories and vari- 
ous other unprofitable extracurricular 
activities.” He advocates equipment 
modernization to bring these benefits: 
Larger quantities of less costly goods; 
greater national security; increase 
in the output per man without add- 
ing to his physical effort; a finer, 
more accurate and more easily re- 
paired product. 

The meeting attracted 250 repre- 
sentatives from 186 member com- 
panies, including press manufactur- 
ers. 


Foundrymen Meet in Cleveland 


About 250 companies will exhibit 
more than $2 million worth of found- 
ry equipment and machinery at the 
American Foundrymen’s Society con- 
gress and show in Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, May 8-12. 

The congress will feature some 
85 technical papers. The five-day 
program also includes visits to two 
foundry pattern shops and 14 of 
Cleveland’s 106 foundries. 

Sessions will be devoted to the 
problems of management, technical 
control, production and materials in 
steel, malleable, gray iron and non- 
ferrous foundries. Technical meetings 
will cover patternmaking, sand re- 
search and control, foundry refrac- 
tories, plant and plant equipment and 
time study and methods. 

William W. Maloney, secretary- 
treasurer of AFS, is in charge of the 
congress and show. Northeastern 
Ohio Chapter of the AFS is host to 
the national meeting. Chapter chair- 
man is William G. Gude, managing 
editor, The Foundry. 


Warehousemen Elect Officers 


Officers of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association for the next 
year are: President and secretary, 
Walter S. Doxsey; vice presidents, 
W. H. Franklin, Edgcomb Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, and Wayne Rising, Du- 
common Metals & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles; treasurer, Paul O. Grammer, 
Dempsey & Hudson Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; chairman, executive committee, 


L. B. Worthington, U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago. ~ 

Also named at the concluding busi- 
ness session of the 41st annual mect- 
ing of the association in Houston were 
the following directors-at-large: 
Lester Brion, Peter A. Frasse & Co. 
Inc., New York; F. C. Flosi, A. M. 
Castle & Co., Chicago; L. B. Worth- 
ington; and, Marvin B. Marsh, Marsh 
Steel Corp., Kansas City. 

The convention was attended by 
more than 600 members and guests. 


Tie Plate Business Poor 


Republic Steel Corp. will discon- 
tinue manufacture of railroad tie 
plates at its Dilworth Porter Division 
in Pittsburgh. Tie plates constitute 
the entire production of the plant. 

Republic will fulfill its present 
commitments for tie plates by Sept. 
1. Studies will be made to determine 
if there is some other product that 
can be made or operation that can 
be conducted profitably in the pres- 
ent facilities. The warehousing op- 
erations at the plant will be con- 
tinued. 

For the past year the plant has 
operated at less than 50 per cent of 
capacity. The outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year is poor. 


Crane To Build Furnaces 


Invasion of the warm air furnace 
field is being planned by Crane Co., 
Chicago. Its furnace, to be known 
as Jet-Heet, will be introduced in 
the near future but volume produc- 
tion is not scheduled for this year. 

Several departures from  conven- 
tional heating systems are embodied 
in the new unit, One of these is the 
elimination of the usual type of duct- 
work. Heated air will be distributed 
through 2-inch diameter insulated 
tubes. Flexible, this tubing will be 
easier to install and will permit lower 
building costs. Heat loss of the air 
while in the tubular ducts is reduced 
to “practically zero,” Crane engineers 
say. 

Another innovation is the velocity 
and temperature of the air moving 
through these tubes. The system op- 
erates at five times the pressure of 
a conventional warm air furnace. 
Temperature of the air in the tubes 
is 350 degrees. It is slowed down and 
mixed with cooler air in room out- 
lets, which can be located either 
high or low in the wall. No cold air 
return system is necessary, 

Claimed for the new unit is high 
thermal efficiency, fuel economy of 
possibly 30 per cent over conventional 
furnaces. It makes use of special 
heat-resistant materials, both metals 
and refractories, and some jet-en- 
gine combustion principles. 
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New Auto Records Coming 


Chrysler peace to shove output 
above previous highs. Union 
gains little by stoppage 


LOOK for some new weekly auto pro- 
duction records now that the 100-day 
Chrysler strike has been settled. Even 
with the second largest producer 
closed since Jan. 25, auto output has 
been threatening the old mark of 160,- 
173 set in week of July 23, 1949. 
Chrysler suppliers are recalling 


furloughed employees and are pre- 


paring to step up operations. Budd 
Co., which builds Chrysler bodies, 
called back 1100 workers as soon as 
the settlement was announced May 4. 
Midland Steel Products called back 
1800. 

Chrysler is eager to resume full- 
scale operations and attempt to make 
up some of the production lost since 
the strike started. 

What Was Won -—- Actually, the 
union won little from the strike. 
Chrysler had offered $100 monthly 
pensions before the walkout. That’s 
what the union finally got. Chief 
point gained by the union is that the 
company agreed to set up a trust 
fund to be jointly administered. 
Earlier the company held that its 
“good faith and credit” were guaran- 
tees enough and that that was all 
other companies had provided in set- 
ting up pension programs. 

The company is not required to 
pay any specified cents-per-hour 


a . Tete 


TREATED LIKE A BABY: Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, is playing 


amount into the fund but is pledged 
to keep it actuarily sound. 

Retirement Age — Settlement pro- 
vides $100 pensions, including social 
security, for employees with 25 years’ 
Service at age 65. Employees may 
continue working until 68, or later 
with company consent. 

Settlement also provides for con- 
tributory social insurance. 

Pension and insurance provisions 
are part of an overall contract. Pen- 
sion provisions run for a period of 
five years. The overall contract runs 
for three years, with provision for re- 
opening for wage rate negotiations 
once after July 1, 1951, and once after 
July 1, 1952. 


Steel of Canada Hikes Wages 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America—CI0O-CCL have settled their 
differences. 

The union won a 40-hour week, a 
13-cent wage increase spread over 
two years and a voice in the com- 
pany’s pension plans. The settle- 
ment, still to be ratified by the union 
membership, reduces the work week 
from 44 to 40 hours. A general in- 
crease of 8 cents an hour, raising the 
base rate to $1.12 an hour, is effective 
as of Apr. 1, 1950. A second boost of 
5 cents an hour takes effect Apr. 1, 
1951. The union accepted the firm’s 
pension plan which has been operat- 
ing since 1920. It provides an aver- 
age of $50 a month to workers, 65 
or over with 25 years’ service. 
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midwife to jet alloys these days. One of its turbo triplets is born here in this 
high-frequency furnace at the Westinghouse Alloy Laboratory. The molten 
alloy is poured into a ladle before being cast into ingots. No fuel, electrodes 
or other contaminating matter comes into contact with the alloys as it sees the 
light of day. Heat is applied by electromagnetic waves beamed from a copper 


C0! surrounding the furnace shell. 


Exactly the right temperature must be 


reached before it can be poured into molds 


May 8, 1950 


March Strike Losses Drop 


Strike idleness during March, 1950, 
dropped to less than half the Febru- 
ary total, says the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The decline from 7,850,000 man-days 
idle in February to 3,750,000 in March 
followed the coal strike settlement. 

About 530,000 workers were in- 
volved in the total of 400 stoppages 
in effect in March; 515,000 were in- 
volved in 325 stoppages in February. 


Craft Unions at Kaiser Barred 


The National Labor Relations 
Board will not carve out separate col- 
lective bargaining units by crafts in 
the aluminum processing industry 
“because there exists in that indus- 
try a degree of integration and inter- 
dependence of maintenance employees 
with the production process that is 
not customarily found in other indus- 
tries.” The board has made similar 
decisions regarding the basic steel- 
producing and lumber industries. 


ClO Wins at Westinghouse 


The CIO’s new electrical workers’ 
union will control the majority of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. workers. 
In bargaining elections held in the 
company’s plants, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers was vic- 
torious over the left-wing United 
Electrical Workers, which was kicked 
out of the CIO last fall for com- 
munistic leanings in a close vote. 


The IUE-CIO claims it will repre- 
sent 41,155 workers, compared with 
12,819 for the UE. The IVE figures 
may be somewhat optimistic because 
elections in several plants were so 
close that a recheck may change 
the results. A preliminary count by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
gave control of 20 plants to the IUE 
and 20 to the UE, with several in 
doubt. The IVE is expected to con- 
trol the larger units. 

Westinghouse says it will main- 
tain the status quo on policies gov- 
erning employee relations until May 
31 or until the various bargaining 
units are certified by the NLRB. 


They Like It at Cleveland Cap 


A remarkable record of employee 
longevity was highlighted at Cleve- 
land Cap Screw Co.’s fifth annual 
service pin presentation party. J. W. 
Fribley, president and cofounder of 
the Cleveland concern, revealed that 
latest additions to the company’s vet- 
erans group bring the number of em- 
ployees with five or more years’ serv- 
ice to 65 per cent of the total pay- 
roll. 
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W ‘ n d ows of W as lL in g to BW) By EC. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor, sree 


At least half a billion more dollars will be appropriated for 
preparedness for fiscal 1951. It will be spent on military 


hardware, mostly planes 


THE COLD WAR is no longer leav- 
ing anyone numb about the matter 
of military preparedness. 

Republicans in Congress will have 
a good deal to say about military 
spending when Chapter X of the 11- 
chapter omnibus appropriations bill 
comes up in the House. And they’re 
sure to ask one question: Why 
weren’t the funds Congress voted 
last year spent on building up Ameri- 
can air power? It is highly improb- 
able, though, that they will vote 
against defense funds. More than 
likely, they’ll vote for all the dollars 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff want now. 
How much does that mean? 

Military Expenses of $14 Million— 
It means at least a half billion 
more dollars. It will bring military 
expenses for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 well above $14 billion. 
That, roughly, was the appropriations 
figure in 1949. What will it buy? 

It’ll buy military hardware. It will 
give Adm. Forrest P. Sherman a 
chance to build up his cut-back 
Navy. Mostly, though, it will give 
Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Fin- 
letter more money for planes. 

They Knew What They Wanted— 
You can get some idea of how con- 
gressmen feel about military spend- 
ing from what happened two weeks 
ago: 

When Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson voiced the Administration 
request for $350 million—all but $50 
million for aircraft—the House Ap- 
propriations Committee voted it with- 
in an hour and a half of the time he 
asked for it. 

A half billion dollars (the $350 
million plus $200 million originally 
slashed by the committee and almost 
certain to be restored), says Mr. 
Johnson, is only the beginning. A re- 
evaluation of the cold war—from 
last summer’s A-bomb explosion in 
Russia to the scheduled young Com- 
munist march on Berlin late this 
month—has the defense department 
recanting. Tacitly it is admitted that 
a mistake of at least half a billion 
dollars was made in the January 
budget estimate. If relations between 
Russia and the U. S. continue to de- 
teriorate, the error may have been 
bigger. 

Symington’s Work Cut Out for Him 
—Internal defenses will get increased 
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attention, too. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton’s appointment as head of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board car- 
ries enough weight to do juct what 
his appointment was meant to do: 
Step up and get attention for an 
arduous task, economic mobilization. 





VANDENBERG AND FINLETTER 
. . . get more money for planes 


$11 Million Quartermaster Lab 


The site for the $11 million Army 
Quartermaster Research Laboratory 
that is to be specially equipped to 
test, develop and do research on mili- 
tary items made of metal will be 
chosen by a six-man committee. 

It was named by William Webster, 
new chairman of the Research and 
Development Board. The committee 
members: Chester A, Alter, Boston 
University, Boston; H. S. Coleman, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Pittsburgh; Donald H. Lough- 
ridge, office of the assistant secre- 
tary of the Army; Gilbert Scribner, 
Winston & Co., Chicago; John J. 
Traynor, Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
New York; and Blake R. Van Leer, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta. 


Interested in Mobilization? 


If you’re at all concerned with 
questions about industrial mobiliza- 











tion planning, you'll be interested in 
a newly revised book, “Munitions 
Board Membership Directory of Coun. 
cils, Agencies and Committees.” 

It gives all such bodies and identi- 
fies their functions. In it are ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of in- 
dividuals in key spots in industria] 
mobilization planning. Some 700 in- 
dustrialists who are members of in- 
dustry advisory committees and about 
375 Army, Navy, Air Force and goyv- 
ernment officials are included. Copies 
are available. If you want one, write 
to the Committees and Publications 
Branch, Administrative Office, Mu- 
nitions Board, Department of De- 
fense, Washington 25. 





Warehouse Practice Course 


Courses in warehouse practices of 
the armed services are to be con- 
ducted again this year. Businessmen 
may participate in them on a vol- 
untary basis. 

The courses will be conducted 
at 50 military depots throughout the 
country and are scheduled to last 
about four days. A list of the par- 
ticipating installations, and of sched- 
uled dates, may be procured from: 

Chief, Storage Division, Munitions 
Board, 2E825 The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington 25. 


British Slag Man Arrives 


L. G. Clugston, Clugston Cawood 
Ltd., Scunthorpe, England, will arrive 
in the United States May 22 for a 
tour of blast furnace slag processing 
plants. His firm is a leading slag 
processor in Great Britain, Mr. Clugs- 
ton can be reached in care of the 
National Slag Association, 644 War- 
ner Bldg., Washington. 


Two Bills Ready for Action 


Two bills of interest to business 
are about ready for the president's 
signature: The National Science 
Foundation bill and the Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control bill. 

The latter bill authorizes $1454 mil- 
lion. Conceded to be a pork barrel, 
it rolled roughshod over an economy 
drive in the House. 

A compromise version of the science 
bill calls for an FBI check on eM 
ployees handling classified informé 
tion but provides that the foundation 
shall evaluate the FBI information 
and give the actual security «ar 
ance. 

Every scholarship and fellowship 
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holder will have to sign an affidavit 
saying he does not belong to a sub- 
versive organization. He’ll take a 
loyalty oath similar to that taken 
by military officers, members of Con- 
gress and other government em- 
ployees. 

In the bill is a provision that the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
National Defense Establishment shall 
apply their own security regulations 
to any foundation researchers who 
handle information restricted by those 
agencies. The bill meets the Presi- 
dent’s administrative requirements in 
providing for a director appointed by 
the President and approved by the 
Senate. 


FTC To Expedite Case Handling 


In another move to expedite dis- 
position of cases, Federal Trade com- 
missioners will give increased recogni- 
tion to the recommended decisions of 
trial examiners. 

Beginning June 1, these ‘recom- 
mended decisions’ will be termed 
“initial decisions.’ The “initial de- 
cisions” will become final ‘‘commis- 
sion decisions” in 30 days—unless: 
1. Counsel supporting the complaint, 
or the respondent or respondents, ap- 
peal for further hearing. 2. The com- 
mission, on its own initiative, places 
the case on its docket for review. 
3. The commission for any reason de- 
cides to stay the effective date. 

The new arrangement is expected 
to save many months of delay in run- 
of-mine cases. If the commissioners 
themselves were to review every case, 
it would take up a lot of their time. 
Legal departments of interested com- 
panies can get from the Office of In- 
formation, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington 25, copies of an Apr. 28 
press release, ‘FTC Authorizes Trial 
Examiners to Make Initial Decisions.” 
It tells about the new policy. 


GSA Approves Public Works 


Public works loans to 25 communi- 
ties, to be repaid when construction 
begins, were approved by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Largest 
projects and their estimated total con- 
struction costs are: School facilities 
at Indiana University, Indianapolis, 
$1,141,547; schools at St. Louis, 
$5,173,500; sewage facilities at 
Youngstown, O., $5,405,800; Terri- 
torial office building, Juneau, Alaska, 
$1,260,000. 


Aluminum Alloy Pipeline Coming 


To permit actual experience with 
4 aluminum alloy pipeline, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission authorized the 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co. 
to construct a 9500-foot lateral line 
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to serve the Reynolds Alloy Co. plant 
at Listerhill, Ala. 

The line, to be built of aluminum 
alloy at the request of the Reynolds 
company, will cost $6300 more than if 
steel were to be employed, say FPC 
spokesmen. FPC’s approval was 
based on the feasibility of the alloy 
for the particular line. 


Export Office Cutting Down 


Notices of dismissal were issued to 
another 130 employees of Commerce 
Department’s Office of Export Con- 
trol—bringing to 230 a staff that 
numbered 1300 two years ago. Rea- 
son: Gradual abandonment of export 
control—except for military commodi- 
ties still under ban for Iron Curtain 
destinations. 


Businessmen Fight Plan No. 5 


Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer assures everyone that he will 
not reduce the independence and au- 
thority of the patent commissioner in 
the slightest if President Truman’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 becomes ef- 
fective. But business spokesmen in 


the capital have been fighting the 
plan tooth-and-nail. 

Mr. Sawyer, they say, is a sound 
man, but what if Plan No. 5 had been 
in effect when Henry Wallace ran 
the Commerce Department ? 

Testifying before the House and 
Senate committees on expenditures 
(both are considering Plan No. 5), 
George E. Polk, adviser to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and Research, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
saw in this plan “a ready means for 
changing the entire complexion of our 
patent system” and that ‘the author- 
ity thus vested in the secretary of 
commerce would enable him for po- 
litical or some other motive to 
jeopardize administration of the 
Patent Office.” 

Other spokesmen point out that 
adoption of Plan No. 5 might allow 
the Justice Department to alter the 
patent system along the lines of its 
report of June 6, 1947 (STEEL, May 
1, p. 64). Objections were raised to 
that report because of the narrow 
view it took about the government’s 
rights in inventions by contractors 
working for the government. 


Patent Regulations Still Being Worked On A Year Later 


LAST YEAR government officials 
thought the tough business of draft- 
ing contract procedure for patents and 
copyrights had been settled. Now 
they’re not so sure. The subcommittee 
on patents of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulation has some nagging points to 
round off: 

1. General Motors raised the ques- 
tion about inventions by so-called 
technical personnel—employees who 
are expected to make inventions and 
who are under contract to assign 
their inventions to their employers. 

GM posed this situation: Suppose 
a technical employee were inadvert- 
ently not placed under an assignment 
agreement. (He is then free to enter 
an infringement suit against the gov- 
ernment. ) 

The matter was ironed out by the 
subcommittee on patents and GM: 
Now GM is to reimburse the govern- 
ment for any compensation paid by 
the government as a result of an in- 
fringement suit brought by a GM 
technical employee not under con- 
tract to assign his inventions. The 
subcommittee is thinking of extending 
the deviation to all contractors. It 
will discuss the matter with patent 
committees from the National Secur- 
ity Industrial Association, the Ameri- 
can Ordnance Association, the Air- 
craft Industries Association as well 
as the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 


2. To allay the unhappiness of con- 
tractors over the harsh requirements 
of the “classified contracts” provision 
of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation, the subcommittee agreed 
to consider recommending inclusion 
of a remedial section in the Celler- 
Tydings security bill now being form- 
ulated. 

The ASPR provides that when the 
subject matter of a classified con- 
tract is designated as “secret” or 
higher, the contracting officer may 
forbid filing of a patent application 
if he thinks it would jeopardize na- 
tional security. Contractors think the 
matter is too inelastic; the subcom- 
mittee hopes to obtain inclusion of an 
amendment in the security bill that 
will permit contractors to file appli- 
cations in all cases. It might be 
worked out like this: The commis- 
sioner of patents would assign a filing 
number and seal the application for 
patent; it would be reviewed yearly. 

3. The matter of copyright infringe- 
ment has come up a lot lately. (The 
government may not be sued for in- 
fringement, but government employ- 
ees can be and, have been sued and 
held liable for technical fines. 

The subcommittee is thinking of 
asking Congress for legislation to 
permit the entering of copyright in- 
fringement suits against the govern- 
ment and specifically protecting con- 
tractors and government employees 
against such actions. 
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$100 PER HORSE: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, unwrapped a 4800-hp twin-unit diesel-electric locomotive that will 
sell for $480,000. It did over 100 mph on a test run and has a known maximum speed of 110 mph. Twenty tons lighter 
and 29 feet shorter than a conventional 4500-hp two-unit diesel, it can handle 28 railroad passenger cars 


Freezer Division Sold 


Purchase of Whiting division by 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel in- 
cludes patents, equipment 


MORTON L. CLARK, president of 
Artkraft Mfg. Corp., Lima, O., and 
Stevens H. Hammond, president of 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., jointly 
announced the purchase of _ the 
Freezer Division of Whiting Corp. 
by Baltimore Porcelain Steel Corp., 
Baltimore. 

The purchase includes the entire 
freezer line, including all patents, 
dies, tools, fixtures and good will. 
Whiting Appliance Co. will be formed 
as an operating subsidiary of Balti- 
more Porcelain Steel to make the 
complete line of Whiting household 
appliances. The Whiting refrigerator 
line will, at present, be manufactured 
by Artkraft at Lima, but plans are 
underway to completely tool Balti- 
more for refrigeration manufacture. 


Materials Handling Firm Moves 


Materials Handling Equipment Co. 
is now occupying the new manufac- 
turing facilities that it completed last 
month. The new plant and general 
office is 2619-59 Normandy Ave., 
Chicago 35. 

The company, which makes elevat- 
ing and conveying machinery and 
sheet metal products, has obtained 
patent and manufacturing rights to 
produce and sell the Uni-flo mass-type 
conveyor, formerly manufactured by 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 


Aluminum Brightening Process 


A chemical process for brightening 
the surface of aluminum articles was 
developed at Alcoa’s research labo- 


we 


ratory, New Kensington, Pa. The 
process is particularly effective on 
most wrought alloys and some cast 
alloys. It is especially suited for 
heavily embossed or pattern surfaces 
where buffing is often impractical. 

The finishing technique can be con- 
ducted commercially on a_ licensee 
basis. 


American Brass Spending Money 


American Brass Co. is spending 
about $2.5 million to modernize its 
brass strip mill in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
plant. The program is scheduled for 
completion in the latter part of the 
year. It includes considerable new 
machinery and equipment. The plant 
will be able to turn out heavier coils 
of brass. 


Bennett Opens New Plant 


Bennett Machinery Co. opened its 
large new plant for the rebuilding, 
storage and shipment of machine 
tools for industry at Clifton, N. J. 
The plant is equipped to handle a 
large stock of machine tools of all 
kinds and sizes. 


Kaiser To Make No Utah Change 


Kaiser Steel Corp., which took over 
ownership and operation of Utah 
Fuel Co., one of the largest producers 
of bituminous coal west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, plans no_ extensive 
changes in personnel of the firm now. 

Claude P. Heiner of Salt Lake City, 
former president of Utah Fuel, is 
acting as a management consultant. 
Kaiser which bought the Utah com- 
pany for $6.8 million, took over con- 
tracts to supply fuel to a number of 
Utah industries. Included was Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co.’s Gar- 
field smelter. 


Utah Fuel has 1300 workers in 
mines in Utah and Colorado; another 
300 are employed in the Sunnyside 
No. 2 mine which Kaiser has leased 
for seven years. High grade cok- 
ing coals from the Utah properties 
are shipped to Kaiser’s Fontana mill 
in southern California. 


Edward Valves Expanding 


The new physical, chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories of Edward 
Valves Inc.—opened less than a year 
ago—are being increased nearly 50 
per cent in size. Construction of a 
new unit has already begun. It will 
house Edward-designed special me- 
chanical testing equipment for Ed- 
ward and Nordstrom valves, Essen- 
tially all the new expansion will be 
devoted to testing valves and piping 
under fluid flow. 


Columbia Sells Warehouse 


The Philadelphia warehouse of 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co, Division of 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. was 
sold to Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc. 

Frasse is a long-established ware- 
house. Columbia and Summerill Tub- 
ing Co. Division are opening a Phila- 
delphia office under Tom L. Parker, 
district sales manager, and wil] con- 
tinue their activities in that area on 
mill shipments of cold-finished steel 
bars and seamless steel tubing. 


Goodrich Building New Lab 


Construction of an applied research 
laboratory—the third unit in the 
multimillion dollar B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. installation at Avon 
Lake, O.—will begin this month. 

W. S. Richardson, president, who 
made the announcement, says @ £°Nn- 
eral chemicals plant and experiment 
station are in operation now. 
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Are European Steel Cartels Inevitable? 


Economic Commission for Europe says they are unless gov- 


ernments stop them. 


ECE believes that intergovernmental 


steel agreements can forestall private trusts 


STEEL cartels in Western Europe 
are inevitable unless governments 
move to stop them. That’s one con- 
clusion in the annual report of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the 
group seeking to co-ordinate Europe’s 
recovery. The report is signed by 
Gunnar Myrdal, former Swedish min- 
ister of trade. 

Mr. Myrdal suggests that a Euro- 
pean intergovernmental commodity 
agreement on steel be concluded to 
regulate surplus production and stim- 
ulate consumption of steel in Europe. 
Precedence for such an agreement 
can be found in other commodity 
agreements provided for in the Hav- 
ana Charter of the International 
Trade Organization. 

Mr. Myrdal says private European 
steel cartels must be stopped if the 
area is to see a real economic growth. 
But a realistic approach to the prob- 
lem of cartels must take into ac- 
count the reasons—threatening over- 
production and dislocations of mar- 
kets—for the growth of trusts. Inter- 
governmental agreements are neces- 
sary to cope with problems that trans- 
scend national boundaries, says Mr. 
Myrdal. 


Ruhr Steel Barred from Cartels 


The Germans may be the most 
enthusiastic proponents of the Myrdal 
plan. Because of the American influ- 
ence on the West German govern- 
ment, Ruhr steel producers can’t par- 
ticipate in cartels. 

Some German steelmen would like 
to because the demand for their 
product is slackening—at a time when 
they are trying to get the Allies to 
boost the ceiling on steel production 
from 12.2 million net tons to 13.8 mil- 
lion tons yearly. A decision on this 
may come at the meeting of the Big 
Three foreign ministers this week. 

West Germany’s economic situation 
is mildly depressed right now, partly 
because the government’s housing and 
other recovery programs are not yet 
in high gear. Steel rolling mills have 
order backlogs for only two months’ 
work, in contrast to the normal back- 
log of six to eight months, Steel ex- 
Ports are being more and more limi- 
ted to specialties. 

“nforcement of law No. 75 regu- 
lating the reshaping of Ruhr indus- 
try is delayed again. The preamble of 
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the law provides that the Germans 
are free to decide on the ownership 
question of coal mines and steel 
plants. The British and American 
commissioners agree to that formula, 
but the French object because they 
fear that the Germans will national- 
ize and give too much economic power 
to their government, That difference 
of opinion remains the only important 
point to be settled. The Americans 
won their argument that new com- 
panies must be responsible for debts 
of the old companies. Because of that 
new provision, stock market quota- 
tions on shares in old firms rose. 


Demand Falls for French Steel 


Orders—particularly from abroad— 
are also declining for French steel. 
To keep their mills going, French 
steelmakers are cutting export prices. 
Some contracts have been booked at 
below cost. 

French steel export sales total 
about 40 per cent of domestic sales. 
The best overseas steel customers are 
India, Pakistan and Australia. 

Because of the strikes, March 
steel production in France slipped 
25 per cent from the February level, 
to 722,000 ingot tons. 





France at the end of the first 
quarter of 1950 was building 12 per 
cent of the total tonnage of vessels 
under construction throughout the 
world. The United Kingdom was 
building 40.5 per cent of the 4,684,674 
gross tons under construction. 


British Labor Party Hangs On 


The issue of what happens to the 
British steel industry—private owner- 
ship vs. nationalization—still hangs 
fire. Although the Labor party’s hold 
on the government remains precar- 
ious, Labor has a clear majority in 
Parliament of seven; it won a by-elec- 
tion in Scotland. That majority is 
probably still too weak to force na- 
tionalization. 

Labor put Sir Stafford Cripps’ bud- 
get though Parliament by a five-vote 
margin. The two issues on which the 
Conservatives made their challenge 
were the increase of nine pence a gal- 
lon in gasoline tax and the new pur- 
chase tax of 33 per cent on com- 
mercial vehicles. The higher taxes 
are likely to increase freight rates in 
Britain. Rail rates are also rising. 

Steelmakers are operating nearly at 
capacity, sustained by demand from 
the auto, locomotive, freight car and 
shipbuilding industries. Most machine 
tool builders are also going full tilt. 
Need for rails is high because the 
government is pushing a railroad re- 
habilitation program. 

British makers of small steel bars 
are losing export buyers because they 
are being undersold abroad by Bel- 
gian and French competitors. 
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SMALL LUXURY: The Gutbrod Motor Co., Plochingen, Germany, calls this three- 


passenger automobile, which was shown at the Frankfurt Fair, the smallest 


German luxury car. 


It is equipped with a 2-cylinder, 20-horsepower engine; 


its speed is given at 56 mph, its gasoline consumption, about 4] miles to the 
gallon. The price: 5900 deutschemarks—about $1500 
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roll on HYATTS 


Among the builders of Hyatt Equipped 
Charging Cars are the Union Steel Cast- 
ing Division of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany whose cars are illustrated above. 


There are many good reasons why 
over 90% of the ingot and charging 
cars are operating on Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 

It takes less tractive effort to 
move a string of cars, more cars can 
be handled with same amount of 
power, lubrication is less frequent, 
axle wear is reduced and axle break- 


age virtually eliminated. 





Hyatts protect all operating 


equipment, no matter how extreme 
the conditions or heavy the loads— 
indoors or out. 

For your cars, as well as tables, 
cranes, mill motors and auxiliary 
equipment look to Hyatt for de- 
pendable bearings. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corpora- 


tion, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 


Auto production continues to amaze observers. Many plants 
operating two shifts and others are working Saturdays. But 
demand continues to crowd production schedules 


DETROIT 
BLISTERING is the only word for 
automobile production as plants swing 
into the fifth month of 1950, many 
assembly lines working two shifts, 
others extending to 9 hours daily and 
instituting Saturday functioning for 
the first time in many years. Chrys- 
ler divisions should be rolling this 
week and, depending upon how many 
of their former employees return to 
work after 73 days of idleness, may 
be able to turn out as many as 10,000 
cars and trucks. Almost without ex- 
ception, field reports indicate sales 
are holding firmly to the current rate 
of production and in cases are ahead 
of assemblies. The result: Little 
chance to reinforce dealer stocks. 


Chevrolet’s retail deliveries through 
April passed the half-million mark, 
while production of cars and trucks 
totaled 630,746, against 433,780 in 
the same period a year ago. Even 
with this terrific outpouring, it is dif- 
ficult to get quick delivery of a par- 
ticular model in many sections of the 
country, especially the hardtop con- 
vertible. Nine times during the 
month daily volume topped 8000 units. 

Maintenance Really a Problem — 
Buick hit a new daily high on Apr. 
28 when 2738 cars were built, over 
300 better than the previous record. 
Six months ago a normal day would 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE A DAY MAKES: 


see output of about 1650. The April 
total was 46,533 and would have 
passed the March peak except for 
three less working days. Assembly 
lines at Flint are running two shifts 
and some manufacturing departments 
are working around the clock, the 
Automatic Transmission Division be- 
ing an example where operations 
are 24 hours a day seven days a week. 
The problem this created for main- 
tenance and repair crews can be 
readily imagined. Machinery will 
break down, conveyors will jam, re- 
tooling becomes more frequent as 
schedules get tighter. It calls for a 
lot of ingenuity as far as maintenance 
is concerned. Buick employment, in- 
cidentally, is at an all-time peak of 
24,600. Meanwhile stock of new cars 
in the hands of dealers has declined 
better than 50 per cent in the last 
60 days to the year’s low. 
Changeover Delayed—Upshot of the 
strong production and sales situation 
throughout all the General Motors 
family is that the changeover to 1951 
models has been pushed back several 
months and may be as late as De- 
cember. Parts releases already have 
been issued to cover August produc- 
tion and there is no indication these 
will be the final 1950 releases. The 
thinking is that as long as cars and 
trucks are moving at a record clip 
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and it continues impossible to build 
dealers’ stocks to anything approacn- 
ing normal, why hurry to complete 
preparations for a model change. 

It is understood the central tool 
and die plant of Fisher body in De- 
troit has reverted to single-shift op- 
eration and the production pace de- 
celerated. About 50 diemakers quit 
recently to take jobs at Ford. 


Hudson Sales Up 


Hudson has found encouragement 
from sales reports in April, the week 
ended Apr. 21 for examp'e showing 
deliveries of 4112, or 14 per cent 
over last year. Assemblies have been 
averaging a little over 3000 weekly, 
so it can be inferred the difference 
came out of dealer stocks which 
have been more comfortable than is 
the case with other makes. Current 
production is off about 16 per cent 
from the level at this time last year. 


Output Trails Sales 


Packard likewise is more cheerful 
over the sales picture. April deliver- 
ies were a little better than 8000, 
against plant output of 5900. As- 
semblies continue on a four-day basis, 
with 8300 on employment rolls. A 
summer changeover to 1951 models 
is regarded as certain. 


Starts Two-Shift Operations 


The Lincoln-Mercury assembly 
plant at Metuchen, N. J., has started 


Of hint 
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One hour’s production of new Buicks starts to leave Flint, Mich., as the dispatcher 


checks them out. Despite expedited shipments on a seven-day, 24-hour schedule, Buick sales for the past two months 
have run increasingly ahead of record-breaking production. Assembly plants outside Michigan, supplying dealers in 
their specific areas, have a combined production that exceeds Flint’s 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited 
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two-shift operations, marking the 
first time that a Ford Motor Co. 
major assembly plant has gone on 
double shifts in more than ten years. 
About 750 additional employees were 
hired. 


Ford Encounters Delays 


Delays have been encountered in 
the new Ford transmission plant at 
Cincinnati, principally because of 
slower progress than expected on the 
building construction. However, in 
recent weeks a large part of the pro- 
duction and supervisory staff has 
transferred from the Ford Mound 
road plant here to the Ohio city. 

Last week two new engineers were 
added to the staff working on the 
Ford transmission. One is H. G. Eng- 
lish, formerly in charge of engineer- 
ing development at the Borg-Warner 
laboratories, Bellwood, Il., and prior 
to the war active with Oldsmobile in 
development of the Hydra-Matic 
transmission. The other is V. J. Jan- 
dasek, who was assistant to Mr. Eng- 
lish at Borg-Warner and had earlier 
experience with International Har- 
vester, Packard, Detroit Transmis- 
sion Division of General Motors and 
Bendix Aviation. Both will serve on 
the staff of R. F. Kohr, research en- 
gineer, assigned specifically to the 
Ford-Mercury automatic transmis- 
sion. 

Tooling and equipping of Ford and 
Borg-Warner plants for the new au- 
tomatic transmission has been pro- 
ductive of an important volume of 
new equipment business, plus inci- 
dental tools, dies, jigs and fixtures. 
The same was true earlier in the 
case of the Studebaker automatic 
drive, being built by the Detroit Gear 
Division of Borg-Warner. Fair pro- 
duction of this unit is under way and 
most dealers have been sampled with 
at least one car equipped with the 
transmission. Torque converter ele- 
ment of the Studebaker transmission 
is furnished by the Long Mfg. Di- 
vision of Borg-Warner here. Reports 
are heard that Long now has in pro- 
duction a similar type of torque con- 
verter, but of much smaller size. In- 
ference is that some other auto manu- 
facturer may be moving in this direc- 
tion, although about the only possi- 
bilities would be Nash, Hudson, or 
Kaiser-Frazer. 


Tanks Roll from Arsenal 


Extent of current production of 
combat tanks and related mili- 
tary vehicles at the government’s $70 
million Detroit Arsenal is not general- 
ly realized. The plant this year will 
turn out tanks costing more than 
$100 million and at the present time 
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is turning out 45-ton M-46 General 
Patton tanks, mounting a 90-milli- 
meter rifle, at a rate of four a day, 
in addition to reconditioning smaller 
25-ton medium tanks at a rate of two 
a day. The latter figure will be 
stepped up to four a day by summer. 

About 5000 production workers are 
busy at the 27-acre arsenal, in addi- 
tion to a staff of some 600 engineers 
in the experimental section, working 
on newer and more powerful mobile 
weapons and equipment. A group of 
50 buyers in the purchasing depart- 
ment is actively placing orders for 
the many thousands of materials and 


U. S. and Canada 





1950 1949 

January .... 610,211 445,092 
February ... 504,954 443,734 
March ..... 609,463 543,711 
April ...... 582,000* 569,728 
MRS Sa ae 
June ..... rae 623,689 
MMR Doel oa) 604,351 
AMM 678,092 
September ........ 657,073 
Ce = ee SS 601,021 
November .. 474,731 
December .. . 384,318 

OME, Sc ae ERS 6,533,641 

Weekly Estimates 

Week Ended 1950 1949 
April 15 .... 147,657 131,821 
April 22 .... 154,018 — 1442277 
April 29 .... 146,554 136,728 
May 6 ..... 152,000 130,113 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 





* Preliminary. 
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parts required in building and re- 
conditioning the various vehicles. 
Arsenal Retooled—The plant, lo- 
cated on Van Dyke avenue, near 
Eleven-Mile road, has been retooled 
in a major way since the war. It 
is the principal tank production facili- 
ty in the country and is in addition 
responsible for the design and develop- 
ment of all prime movers used by the 
National Military Establishment, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Air Force. These vehicles 
are built up by hand in prototype 
form at the arsenal and production 
contracts are ultimately farmed out 
to industry. Standardization is being 
carried out as far as possible, and 
every engineering effort is being made 
to develop basic power plants, running 
gear and parts of interchangeable 
nature for all heavy vehicles. 
Continental Builds Engines — The 
M-46 General Patton tank, largest 
ever to be put in production, is 
powered by an 800-horsepower 12- 


cylinder Continental engine of the y. 
type and air cooled. It was designed 
especially for this tank and Conti. 
nental Motors at Muskegon, Mich, 
has been busy for some months filling 
a production contract for these en. 
gines. The tank transmission is of 
the torque converter type. 

On property adjoining the arsenal] 
is an accumulation of about 1000 
medium tanks salvaged from the war, 
all of which will be completely torn 
down, cleaned, repaired and refitted 
for shipment either to U. S. forces 
or those of western European nations, 
Considerable quantities of new ma- 
terials and parts are required for 
this job. 

Commanding officer of the arsenal 
is Col. D. J. Crawford; executive of- 
ficer Col. George W. White; chief of 
production Col. Rodney E. Hanes; 
chief engineer Col. J. M. Colby; chief 
of stock control Col. W. H. Connerat. 

Services Buy Trucks — Meanwhile 
Washington advices indicate the mili- 
tary appropriations bill for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, now under 
study by a House committee, lists 
proposed purchases of passenger cars 
and trucks for the three services 
totaling better than $92 million and 
covering approximately 27,000 vehi- 
cles. Most of them are trucks and 
the entire lot would constitute less 
than a week’s production at current 
rates by truck builders. 

The Army is the largest buyer as 
a result of its program to scrap over- 
age vehicles and replace them with 
new models. Now in this country are 
27,000 units, of which 23,000 are over 
six years old. It is proposed to build 
the number up to 37,000. Contem- 
plated purchases include 1000 pas- 
senger cars costing $1,219,000; 100 
busses of 37-passenger capacity cost- 
ing $1,410,000; 3474 standard 14-ton 
commercial trucks worth $4,453,000; 
2615 units of 2%4-ton size totaling 
$6,734,000; 1325 of the 114-ton rating 
at $2,430,000; and about 1000 other 
miscellaneous units up to 10-ton size 
costing nearly $4 million. In addi- 
tion, Army Ordnance proposes to buy 
3467 jeeps worth $9,332,000; 3285 of 
the 2%-ton trucks costing $21,101, 
000; 1752 of the %-ton trucks priced 
at nearly $8 million, and 562 heavy 
5-ton jobs worth $8,612,000. In all, 
this amounts to about $67 million. 

The Air Force is planning to scrap 
some 21,000 of its trucks and buy 
6800 new units, valued at $25 mil- 
lion. Further it will buy 401 busses, 
470 passenger cars, 910 trailers and 
27 ambulances. 

Sticking to its water-borne tradi- 
tions, the Navy will buy only 304 
new vehicles costing $639,000, anc to 
ease that figure will turn in 226 old 
units. 
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Udylite PLATING 
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THREE-WAY SAVINGS with our 
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REPORTS WIRE-O CORPORATION 


MAKERS 


j 


© SAVINGS IN RAW MATERIAL COST 
® SAVINGS IN PRODUCTION COST 
© SAVINGS 


IN HANDLING COST 


Prior to installation of their Udylite Full Auto- 
matic Plating Machine, Wire-O Corporation 
made loose leaf metal parts from expensive 
nickel-plate steel. Now, they produce these 
parts from raw steel and plate them after fabri- 
cation—eliminating buffing and polishing 
and giving a much higher 


processes... 


production rate with lower labor costs. 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 


You, too, can streamline your plating opera- 
tions. Install Udylite Full Automatic Plating 
Machines and capture new savings—new qual- 
ity—new sales appeal for your products. Call 
in your Udylite Technical Man and let him 
show you how quickly and easily you can get 
added profit with Udylite equipment. Or write 
direct to The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, 


Michigan, there’s no obligation. 


THE 


Udylite 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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The Business Trend 





Good business appears to be assured for several months so 
a number of companies are reviving expansion plans. These 
programs should help keep output high 


LITTLE doubt is held by econo- 
mists that business is good and 
will stay on a high plane through 
the third quarter. Beyond that period 
few are willing to prophesy. Some 
predictions are being made that the 
year as a whole is going to be a good 
one but on the strength of three 
quarters of operations at the present 
level, a not too serious fourth quarter 
decline would still add up to a good 
year. 

The overall optimistic air in it- 
self may bring more business. Some 
companies are taking expansion plans 
out of the files and getting ready 
to put them into action. Several 
such projects were pigeon-holed a 
year ago when the industrial activity 
was heading downhill. 


Industrial Production... 


Activity in metalworking lines is 
nearly double that for the base 
period 1936-1939. In the week ended 
Apr. 29 STEEL’s industrial produc- 


tion index matched the revised rate 
for a week earlier. The index for 
the last two weeks is 197 (prelim- 
inary) and is an alltime high. Gains 
in the steelmaking rate and in elec- 
trical energy distributed counterbal- 
anced a decline in automotive as- 
semblies in the latest week reported. 


Steelmaking ... 


Steel companies are pouring steel 
at a record rate and expect to main- 
tain the present pace into the third 
quarter at least. Last week the steel- 
making rate was slightly higher than 
practical capacity for the second con- 
secutive week. In the week ended 
Apr. 29 it was 100.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Just a year ago the steel 
rate was declining from the rapid 
pace maintained in the first quarter. 


Automobiles... 


The gap between this year’s as- 
semblies and those in the like 1949 


period is widening even without 
Chrysler. At the end of last week 
the passenger car assembly total in 
U. S. plants neared the 2 million mark 
and truck assemblies added another 
425,000 units. In April U. S. and 
Canadian plants built an estimated 
463,685 cars and 109,174 trucks. New 
overtime operations are announced 
by several auto makers and should 
add further to weekly outturn. 


Construction... 


Total value of new construction put 
in place during April is estimated at 
$1.7 billion by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It represents a 10 per cent 
seasonal increase over March and 
is 24 per cent higher than in April, 
1949. During the first four months 
of this year new construction totals 
$6.1 billion, 20 per cent more than 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Total outlays for all types of 
new private construction were esti- 
mated at $1254 million in April, up 
9 per cent over March and 27 per 
cent over April, 1949. Public con- 
struction expenditures reached $443 
million in April. They were up 15 
per cent over a month earlier and 16 
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BAROMETERS of BUSINESS penione WEEK AGO. © AGO 
~~~ Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 100.5 100.0 97.0 98.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,902 5,846 5,912 5,304 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,858 1,888 2,062 1,919 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,015 5,026 4,873 4,979 
Construction Volume (ENR-—Unit $1,000,000) $219.1 $185.7 $258.9 $145.9 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 146,554 151,613 139,821 136,728 
*Dates on request. 1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 7207 723 720 785 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 186 188 198 204 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $26,962 $26,992 $26,969 $27,356 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t $+ 5% 19% 11% 10% 
tPreliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
y~— Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $13,443 | $15,094 $13,265 $12,685 
i Federal Gross Debt (billions) $255.6 $255.6 $255.7 $251.4 
ive Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $19.4 $18.7 $21.5 $15.1 
ae Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 11,433 15,331 10,746 4,332 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ 4 $66.7 $66.6 $67.0 $61.3 
\ United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)+ $36,170 $35,941 $36,702 $32,765 
eee tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indext+ 156.13 156.13 156.13 154.01 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 163.6 162.3 157.4 193.2 
ene natnput pene, (St MEER DEE OT ee eee 153.7 152.2 152.1 155.6 
Metals and Metal Products} Reus ores wee = aS 170.3 170.0 169.6 170.1 
tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. +%1936-1939—100. ++1935-1939—100 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar 
As Measured By: 
Consumers’ 


U. 8S. Office of Business Economics 


Warm Air Furnaces 
Shipments in Units 
1950 1949 1948 
39,887 31,855 46,558 
33,125 36,345 
41,376 39,297 
34,595 45,597 
42,427 55,473 
55,857 64,724 
48,551 57,292 
84,250 92,011 
111,582 103,566 
102,989 107,024 
78,828 77,498 
51,766 51,163 


Bureau of the Census 


Charts—Copyright 1950, ST#&EL 





per cent over the like 1949 month. 
New home construction accounted for 
$720 million of private construction’s 
total. Total new home construction 
in 1950 is running 50 per cent ahead 
of 1949. 


Bituminous Coal... 


The slide in bituminous coal pro- 
duction is still unchecked. Week to 
week declines are small but steady. 
In the week ended Apr. 22 about 
11.2 million tons of bituminous coal 
were mined. Production to the above 
reporting date this year was 130.1 
million tons. In the corresponding 
period in 1949 output was 164.6 mil- 
lion tons. 


New business charters also reacted 
favorably to the good economic 
climate in March. The total for the 
month reported by Dun & Bradstreet 
Inc. rose te 9180 from 7736 in Febru- 
ary. Numerically it was the largest 
total for any month since April, 1948. 
Stock company organizations in the 
first quarter of this year are almost 
19 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding 1949 period. This year’s 
three-month total is 25,986, last year 
it was 21,905. 
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Oliver Cuts Work Force 


Return of seasonal patterns to farm 
implement buying is given as the rea- 
son for gradually reducing employ- 
ment at Oliver Corp.’s tractor plant 
in Charles City, Iowa. First lay- 
offs were made in the gear depart- 
ment. Other cuts will be made 
through May and June, reducing the 
work force one-third. 


Climax Stock Soars 


Skyrocketing of the common stock 
of Climax Molybdenum Co. in recent 
weeks, from around $12 to better than 
$19 per share, has been the subject 
of much conversation and speculation 
both in financial and metalworking 
circles. A recent issue of STEEL 
carried announcement of new develop- 
ments the company’s research or- 
ganization has under way for the 
production of pure molybdenum metal 
in ingot form. However, this dis- 
closure has nothing to do with the 
electrifying rise in Climax stock. The 
explanation is that word has been 
passed around to the effect the com- 
pany has made discoveries of uranium 
in some of its ore holdings. All you 
have to do anywhere these days to 
start a financial furore is to men- 
tion uranium. 


New High in Orders 


March volume reached $20.6 
billion with metalworking in- 
dustries setting the pace 


METALWORKING companies will be 
kept busy for the next few months 
on the basis of new orders placed in 
March. New orders reported by the 
Commerce Department are a good 
indicator of short-term future actiy- 
ity and March’s volume was the best 
postwar. 


Even though part of the jump in 
new order volume, from $18 billion 
in February to $20.6 billion in March, 
reflects seasonal improvement, the in- 
crease is substantial after allow- 
ances for this fact are made. Dur- 
able goods registered the sharpest in- 
crease in new orders, going from $7.5 
billion to $9.5 billion. New business 
in durables continued to surpass sales, 
causing bigger backlogs in all hard 
goods industries except stone, clay 
and glass. The rise in backlogs for 
all durables was $1.1 billion. 


Highest in More Than Year—Man- 
ufacturers’ sales reached the highest 
level in 15 months in March. After 
seasonal adjustment, March sales 
were up 6 per cent over February and 
3 per cent over a year ago. Durable 
goods again showed the biggest gain 
although soft goods sales exceeded 
both the month ago and year ago 
totals. 

Despite the high level of industrial 
activity, goods are being sold as pro- 
duced and not backing up on man- 
ufacturers. Inventories at the end of 
March were practically unchanged 
from a month earlier, Commerce to- 
tals show. After seasonal adjustment 
durable inventories edged up to $14 bil- 
lion from $13.9 billion a month earlier 
and nondurable inventories dropped 
to $17.1 billion from $17.2 billion. 


Aluminum Demand Up in West 


Heavy demand for aluminum prod- 
ucts has raised operations at Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp.’s West 
Coast facilities to 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity. In April a year ago the rate 
was 70 per cent and it declined to 
50 per cent at the low point last 
summer. Although a seasonal dip is 
expected this summer, Donald A. 
Rhoades, vice president and general 
manager, says orders on the books 
indicate operations will not drop be- 
low. 80 per cent. 

One of Kaiser’s newest plants, the 
aluminum foil mill at Permanente, 
Calif., is now at 80 per cent of capacity: 
Its rated annual capacity is 500,000 
pounds of foil. Ten months ago the 
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plant was operating at 20 per cent 
of capacity. Production of cigaret 
package foil is being increased at 
the plant with addition of new ma- 
chinery, and demand from television 
and radio industries is reported to 
be heavier. 


Operations Will Stay Up 


Shipbuilding and repairing in- 
dustry exception to healthy pic- 
ture, says Bethlehem chairman 


HIGH operations through the third 
quarter are forecast by board chair- 
men of the nation’s two biggest steel 
companies but both find other events 
to take the edge off any feeling of 
complacency. 

Irving S. Olds, U. S. Steel’s chair- 
man, says strike losses and not in- 
sufficient capacity are responsible for 
continuing steel shortages. Twenty- 
nine million tons of steel have been 
lost through strikes since the war’s 
end. 

Fair Share — Although the state- 
ment has been made that U. S. Steel 
has paid too small a part of its 
profits as dividends, Mr. Olds ex- 
plains that nearly two-thirds of cor- 
poration profits which totaled $982.3 
million in the ten-year period 1940- 
1949 have been paid in dividends. 
“Few industrial corporations have 
paid out in dividends a larger share 
of their earnings,’ he says. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s_ board 
chairman, Eugene G. Grace, believes 
all industry—not only steel or big 
companies—should be concerned over 
the various governmental investiga- 
tions. “It is a step in the promotion 
of a socialized state and a national- 
ized industry. The whole issue is big- 
ger than steel alone.” 

Shipping Allowed To Disintegrate 
~—He deplores the government’s inac- 
tion in allowing the nation’s mari- 
time shipping to disintegrate. While 
more ship tonnage is being built 
throughout the world than at any 
time since the war most U. S. ships 
are laid up, he says. 

High cost of constructing and op- 
erating American ships is the basic 
cause, he explains. The shipbuilding 
outlook is “sad” and he sees nothing 
in prospect “in the way of a decent 
order” for ships this year. The same 
condition exists in ship repair. Last 
year Bethlehem’s ship repair business 
fell to a $16 million quarterly average 
and in the first quarter 1950 it was 
only half that sum. 

Steel demand is active from con- 
Sumer durable goods industries, Mr. 
Grace reports, and heavy industry 
demand is picking up. Export demand 
is the poorest in years and while ex- 
Ports are dropping imports are in- 
eh asing. 
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Regulators Ride High 


Heavy home building volume and 
increasing availability of natural gas 
are two factors that assure a good 
year for Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., says H. W. Sweatt, presi- 
dent. 

The heating and control indus- 
try is bound to have a good year, he 
declares, and the earliest possible re- 
cession won’t come before the fourth 
quarter. 

He estimates Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s sales and earnings in the sec- 
ond quarter will compare favorably 
with the first three months. In that 
period the company’s net profit was 
$2.4 million on sales totaling $19.5 
million. 

Mr. Sweatt terms the expansion in 


natural gas for domestic heating a 
“big advantage to our business’ that 
should produce a substantial future 
volume, 


Facilities Being Doubled 


Sentinel Radio Corp., Evanston, 
Ill., is starting on an addition to 
double its manufacturing facilities. 
The company makes portable and 
table model radio sets and television 
receivers. In the 12 months ended 
Mar. 31 the company sold 62,000 tele- 
vision sets and about 400,000 radios. 

Since last September Sentinel has 
been unable to satisfy more than a 
moderate percentage of demand for 
its products, says President Ernest 
Alshuler. March was the best month 
in the company’s peacetime history. 


Bus Sales Volume Shrinks in Midst of Boom 


IT’S bad enough to be sick at any- 
time but it’s even worse to be that 
way when _ surrounded by husky, 
thriving relatives. This is the situa- 
tion in which the bus building in- 
dustry finds itself. While passenger 
car sales are booming and there is 
no cause for complaint with the way 
truck sales are going, bus sales are 
pretty sick. 

First quarter sales this year are 
only one-third as large as in the 
like period in 1949. Sales in 1949 were 


First Quarter Sales 
... Show busses headed downhill 
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down about the same amount from 
the preceding year. To make matters 
worse there is little prospect for im- 
provement. Although the prospective 
customers need the equipment badly, 
they lack the funds to buy. 

No Profit—Stated simply, there is 
no money in operating transit com- 
panies. Labor costs and taxes take 
such a big bite out of each fare that 
there is little left for buying new 
equipment. Privately owned transit 
companies are vanishing like the buf- 


falo herds. Municipally operated com- 
panies aren’t making any money and 
are forced to boost fares in order to 
keep themselves from going too far 
into the red. 

Each rate boost reduces the num- 
ber of passengers and so the financial 
situation improves little, if at all. 

Export business is eagerly sought 
by the bus builders but there is too 
little there to take up the slack. 

Leases Busses—ACF-Brill Motors 
Co. is now using a leasing arrange- 
ment to close deals with capital- 
short customers. Under the arrange- 
ment only a small down payment 
need be made on busses. Remainder 
is financed by the company over an 
eight to ten year period. Other bus 
builders will be watching ACF-Brill’s 
experiment to see how much business 
results. 

It will not have to be an over- 
whelming successs to cause others, 
to follow. A starving man doesn’t 
insist on getting steak, rare. 


Cuban Order to ACF-Brill 


ACF-Brill Motors Co., Philadelphia, 
received an order for 100 city tran- 
sit busses for Havana, Cuba. Dollar 
value of the order was not disclosed. 
Deliveries on the order will start this 
month. 


Mack Gets Bus Order 


An order for 140 diesel busses was 
placed with Mack Trucks Inc., New 
York, by International Railway Co. 
of Buffalo. The transit company 
bought 160 similar units from Mack 
last year and the order has already 
been delivered. Trustees of Interna- 
tional Railway approved the  pur- 
chase. 
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Men of Industry 





FRED H. PILLSBURY 
. president, Century Electric 


Fred H. Pillsbury succeeds his father, 
Edwin S. Pillsbury, as president of 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis. The 
elder Mr. Pillsbury, one of the 
founders of the firm, and president 
since 1914, will continue as chairman 
of the board of directors, with his 
son taking over active management. 
Fred Pillsbury became vice president 
in charge of operations last July and 
a member of the board in 1942. 


H. M. Rich Jr. was appointed division 
vice president, Electro Metallurgical 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York. He will have head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. W. H. Fergu- 
son was promoted to eastern man- 
ager, responsible for sale of Electro- 
met products in the eastern seaboard 
and Birmingham areas. Robert W. 
Crozier was appointed a sales rep- 
resentative in Pittsburgh. 


Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, IIi., 
elected E. M. Palmer vice president. 


Charles E. Ducommun, vice president 
and treasurer, Ducommun Metals & 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, was elected 
president. He succeeds Edmond F. 
Ducommun, named board chairman. 


Henry A. Raymond, long associated 
with Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, has retired as ore sales man- 
ager and is succeeded by W. McK. 
Green. John S. Wilbur was appointed 
assistant manager. Mr. Raymond will 
serve as ore sales consultant. 


F. S. Jones was named vice presi- 
dent-sales for Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Pueblo, Colo., succeeding New- 
ell H. Orr, retired. 
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J. RUFUS LARSON 
. . Latrobe V. P. and director 


Joseph Workman, vice president in 
charge of sales, and J. Rufus Lar- 
son, long associated with the produc- 
tion department, Latrobe Electric 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., were elected 
to the board of directors. Mr. Lar- 
son also was elected vice president in 
charge of production. Previously 
works manager of the plant, he also 
handled the company’s labor rela- 
tions. 


Walter J. Campbell is the new man- 
aging editor of STEEL. News editor 
of the magazine since August, 1949, 
Mr. Campbell is elevated to the new- 
ly created position to co-ordinate 
news, market and engineering-pro- 
duction editorial services of the pub- 
lication. He will continue to act as 
news editor. Mr. Campbell is a grad- 
uate of Ohio Wesleyan University and 
has been associated with STEEL since 
1937. Before that he served nine 
years as reporter and editor on Ohio 
newspapers, 





WALTER J. CAMPBELL 
- managing editor, STEEL 


LEWIS M. PARSONS 
. . U. S. Steel vice president 


Lewis M. Parsons, formerly assistant 
to vice president-sales, was elected a 
vice president, director and member 
of the executive committee of United 
States Steel Corp. of Delaware. He 
will continue to be located at Wash- 
ington. 


Five new vice presidents elected by 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, are: F. H. Atwood, G. F. 
Cronmiller Jr., W. F. Rochow, H. L. 
Smalley, and E. T. Hile. W. F. Gode- 
john, formerly vice president in 
charge of operations, was made senior 
vice president of the company. Mr 
Atwood will be in charge of indus- 
trial relations, Mr. Cronmiller will 
continue duties as secretary, Mr 
Rochow will be in charge of tech- 
nical sales and research, Mr. Smalley 
in charge of sales, and Mr. Hile in 
charge of manufacturing. J. E. 
MacCloskey, chairman of the board 
of Harbison-Walker, declined re-elec- 
tion, but will continue as a director 
and general counsel for the company 
G. G. Coolidge, vice president and 
director, has relinquished his post as 
vice president, but continues as 4 
director and will serve in an executiv' 
and advisory capacity. 


William J. Monahan, secretary anc 
treasurer, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis 
is now vice president and secretary. 
Edwin L. Kaiser, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, is treasurer 
and assistant secretary; and Fred H. 
Spenner, assistant vice president, me- 
chanical engineering, is vice president 
of the same division. 


Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 


Pa., appointed W. E. Bossert New 
York district sales manager succ:ed- 
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A. O. SCHAEFER 
. new V. P. at Midvale 


tinue its operation under that name. 
A. R. Wise was appointed a vice 
president of Cleveland Tapping and 
will be in charge of sales. 


A, O. Schaefer was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and 
manufacturing, Midvale Co., Nice- 
town, Philadelphia. He joined the 
company in 1922 and served succes- 
sively as research associate, assistant 
production manager, engineer of tests 
and executive metallurgical engineer. 


J. G. Pacan was appointed district 
sales manager, Round Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. He will be in charge 
of sales in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska and North and South 
Dakota. 


James C. Zeder was named director 
of engineering and research, Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit. 





C. PORTER PACKARD 
. . Crocker-Wheeler sales manager 





C. Porter Packard was appointed 
sales manager, Crocker-Wheeler Divi- 
sion, Ampere, N. J., Elliott Co. 


O. DeG. Vanderbilt Il was elected 
president, Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. O. DeG. 
Vanderbilt Jr. continues as chairman 
of the board and chief executive 
officer. G. R. Hanks was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 


J. M. Floyd, vice president-manufac- 
turing, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, was named executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


Richard H. Olson, vice _ president- 
sales, Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, was elected president, 
succeeding Walther H. Feldmann, re- 
signed to assume office of vice presi- 
dent-sales, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., parent company. 





K. A. VAUGHAN 
. sales engineering mgr., Gould Battery 





Gould Storage Battery Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., has advanced K. A. Vaughan, 
manager, field engineering, to the 
newly created position of manager, 
sales engineering. His duties will in- 
clude not only supervision of field en- 
gineers and service stations, but also 
co-ordination of all matters pertain- 
ing to quotations, inquiries, and nego- 
tiations at Gould’s sales headquarters. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., elected Otis A. Glazebrook Jr. 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Everett Japp and Francis J. 
Kearns vice presidents, Warren J. 
Faust controller, and Joseph P. Mc- 
Namara assistant secretary. 


C. Allan Fee was elected secretary, 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, succeeding Howard C. Wick, 
retired after 45 years of service, the 
last 34 as secretary. 





OBITUARIES... 


Trusten P. Draper, 69, former vice 
president and general manager, Wor- 
cester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass., died Apr. 29 in Wilmington, 
Del. He retired in February. He had 
previous association with Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. 


John G. Carruthers, 70, manager, tin 
plate division, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, died Apr. 29. A veteran 
of 50 years in the steel business, he 
joined Otis Steel Co. as sales vice 
president about 30 years ago. 


Arthur S. Knoizen, 52, executive vice 
president and director, Joy Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, died Apr. 29. 


Robert C. Bennett Sr., 51, president, 
L A, Bennett & Co., Chicago, died 
May 1. The Bennett firm for many 
years represented National Electric 
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Products Corp. in the midwestern 
states, and on May 1, date of Mr. 
Bennett’s death, merged with that 
company. 


Leslie P. Mahony, 72, former director 
of sales, explosives department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., died 
Apr. 19 in Wilmington, Del. 


Wynn F. Rossiter, assistant to the 
vice president, Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., died Apr. 24. He was 
district sales manager of New Eng- 
land for many years. 


L. D. Holland, 46, assistant to the 
president, and a director of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, died 
Apr. 14. 


Julius A. Franklin, 72, sales man- 
ager, Central Die Casting & Mfg. 
Co. Inc., Chicago, died Apr. 24. 


Johnson Heywood, 65, author of tech- 


nical books including Grinding 
Wheels and Their Uses, died Apr. 7 
at his home in Stamford, Conn. 


John G. Farrar, 60, who resigned in 
1946 as comptroller, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died in 
Charlottesville, Va., Apr. 26. 


Irving H. Reynolds, manager of the 
engine department at Aliis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for 23 years, 
and who retired in 1935, died Apr. 19. 


William F. Bornfleth, 61, foundry 
manager, Cutler-Hammer Inc., Mil- 
waukee, died Apr. 21 after an illness 
of several months. 


Hiram C. Nicholas, who was presi- 
dent, Quality Castings Co., Orrville, 
O., died Apr. 25. 


Albert J. Lent, 51, general superin- 


tendent, United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., died Apr. 5. 
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AMERICAN WELDING 


(onbuolled, Technique 


can be applied to 


Your Products 








Fabrication of your products by American 
Welding will enable you to make better 
products and with appreciable manufacturing 
economies! 


Our facilities include all types of resistance 
and fusion welding applicable to both ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals and alloys in rings, 
bands and weldments. Heat-treating and 
machining facilities are available. 


Over 32 years of welding and fabricating 
experience is yours for the asking. Skilled 
designers, engineers and metallurgists will 
gladly apply this experience to your require- 
ments without obligation. Send prints and 
specifications for prompt quotation. 
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ADJUSTABLE INFRA-RED OVEN— Out in Cleveland Pneu- 
matic’s plant in Cleveland, what may be termed as an “all- 
around” paint drying oven is cutting drying time by a good 
80 per cent. The oven—an infra-red job—which in two min- 
utes can be adapted to handle any size work, is employed to 
process aircraft shock struts in many odd sizes. Drying ef- 
ficiency is furthered by interlocking sections which allow the 
unit to be shaped to form a circle or rectangle. Work for- 
merly requiring as long as 24 hours drying time to meet con- 
tract specifications now is handled in two hours. 


HARD POINT TO GET OVER—Negligence in indexing or 
replacing the carbide insert in ejector type tools as soon as 
the cutting edge shows evidence of dullness is still one of the 


' largest sources of trouble with carbide tools in general, Grits 
- and Grinds reports. Many operators, it points out, apparent- 
| ly do not stop to consider that if a tool is continued in use 


after it dulls that power consumed increases, greater strain 


} on the insert may cause it to chip, that a poorer finish on the 


work is inevitable, the tool is harder to recondition and car- 


» bide is needlessly wasted because the end of the insert must 


be ground down to the undamaged portion. 


OIL MIST PRINCIPLE— Oil mist system of lubrication may 
be likened to the flow of electric energy, E. Ralph Harris, 
manager, industrial sales, Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp. pointed out to members of the American Society of 
Lubrication Engineers recently. Like electrical energy, the oil 
mist is pushed through lines to the points of usage. The ma- 
chine bearing picks up only amount of oil mist it requires 
for lubrication—just as the electric motor only uses the elec- 
tric energy it requires. Thus bearings always receive ade- 
quate lubrication. They also are kept free of contamination 
because the oil mist pressure in the bearing area is greater 
than the outside atmospheric pressure. 


TRANSVERSE FLUX INDUCTION HEATING— It soon may 
be possible to heat treat nonferrous strip by means of a 
special method of radio-frequency induction heating. The 
method, reported before the North Eastern District meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Providence, 
R. L., by Robert M. Baker of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Baltimore, is referred to as “transverse flux induction heat- 
ing”, and accomplishes the work by passing strip between two 
opposing laminated pole structures. In one instance the 
method successfully heat treated aluminum strip 0.040-inch 
thick and 54 inches wide. It, however, is still in pilot line 
stages. 


"TOOLS" FOR THE DESIGNER—To the designer any in- 
formation useful to him in designing a part is a “tool”. In 
seeking avenues to cut costs, Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
found that designing is a form of manufacturing, and costs 
can be cut by stepping up efficiency. Practice followed by 
the company, according to John VanHamersveld, supervisor 
of design cost control, consists of supplying among other 
“tools” bulletins which give the designer information on ma- 
terial costs, standard parts available and economic design 
information—all in quick reference form. The information 
gives the designer sources of quick comparison on what the 
same basic part would cost designed for production by any 
One of several ways. Cost data include labor and assembly, 
“9 | allowances for reworking, supervisory and tooling costs, 
sting, ete. 
Ne 


Summary—p. 51 Market Summary—p. 119 





DOLLAR SAVER—After losing near- 
ly $60 every time a stainless steel 
cabinet top was scratched in its plant, 
United Refrigerator Co., Hudson, 
Wis., decided to do something about 
it. What it did not only was in- 
strumental in slashing costs some 
$100 per day, but hiked production 
some 14 per cent. Elimination of 
costly scratches came about by em- 
ploying a strippable plastic coating 
to protect stainless steel surfaces 
throughout various stages of fabri- 
cation. Other economies were derived 
through smoother handling and long- 
er forming die life. (p. 82) 


“FACELIFTING” PAYS—Bad ware- 
housing can tax physical efforts of 
employees, delay shipments and gen- 
erally play havoc with profits. To 
cut down shipping-cost leaks, John- 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
gave its shipping center a good over- 
hauling. As a result it is now ship- 
ping orders in four hours as against 
five days. Furthermore, it cut super- 
vision problems by 90 per cent and 
reduced physical efforts of its em- 
ployees by one half. (p. 88) 


SWITCH THAT SAVED—By switch- 
ing to a new screw stock steel, pro- 
duction of studs for voting machines 
jumped up an average of 33 per cent 
in the plant of Automatic Voting Ma- 
chine Co. The new material also was 
responsible for lengthening tool life 
on stud-making machines by some 25 
percent. (p. 89) 


THE LOOPING MILL—-Although the 
looping mill was a natural improve- 
ment over the tandem cross-country 
mill to increase production of mer- 
chant shapes, it did present the roll 
designer with another problem. He 
not only had to figure the shapes of 
passes and method of reduction but 
also roll diameters in order to keep 
the loop from building up to a length 
that caused loss of heat. Excessive 
looping is prevented by keeping vol- 
ume of steel passing through the 
various sets of rolls constant at all 
times. Today, the majority of mills 
have four to six or more continuous 
roughing stands, the bar being looped 
through various strand, planishing 
and finishing stands. (p. 94) 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


Fabrica ting ho. : 
Cut $100 Per Day 


By ARTHUR P. SCHULZE 


By using strippable plastic coatings, one manufacturer 
of commercial refrigeration cabinets expedites as- 
sembly and improves protection of stainless steel 











Fig. 1—One operator applies strippable coat. 
ing to a 30 square-surface-foot sheet of stain- 
less steel in less than 2 minutes. All photos 
courtesy Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


sheets during fabrication, hiking production 14 


per cent 


EXPERIENCE of United Refrigerator Co., Hudson, 
Wis., may be cited as one typical illustration that 
clearly demonstrates the possibilities which strip- 
pable coatings present as a newly discovered, emi- 
nently promising source for reducing production and 
shipping costs. Here, adoption and _ standardiza- 
tion of a thin plastic coating to protect stainless steel 
throughout various stages of fabrication has hiked 
production some 14 per cent, and at the same time, 
slashed costs on the average of $100 per day. 

Officials of this commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment manufacturer attribute both improvements to 
“smoother” handling of stainless steel sheets which 
has resulted directly in eliminating virtually all waste 
motion in moving sheets in process along the as- 
sembly line. The newly established efficiencies and 
economies are credited to the plastic coating, which 
is now extensively utilized to safeguard the sheeting 
against scratches, abrasion, marring, etc., during the 
manufacture of freezing and cooling units. 

First tried and tested by United in April, 1949, 
the coating—‘“3M” brand strippable coating, made 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.— 
is designed expressly to protect finished metal sur- 
faces against abrasion, die marks and scratching dur- 
ing handling and shipping. 

How has this recent development solved United 
Refrigerator’s particular product protection problem? 
R. E. Sundblad, plant manager, explained it this 
way: 

“Every time a _ stainless steel cabinet-top was 
scratched, we lost nearly $60. Quality requirements 
prevented reclaiming the scratched top.” 

Losses Too Common—Such losses, Sundblad fur- 
ther pointed out, were entirely too common before the 
strippable coating was tried. At that time, the com- 
pany protected buffed and polished stainless steel 
surfaces with thin sheets of Kraft paper loosely 
sandwiched between individual sheets of stainless. 
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For storage, this paper proved its value; but during 
production-line handling, that was something else 
again. 

As a matter of plain fact, the paper became a 
hindrance, its principal disadvantage proving to be 
the “double handling” entailed. At every step in 
making a stainless steel refrigeration cabinet, workers 
on the assembly line had to remove the paper cover 
from sheet surfaces, do the required fabrication 
work, then replace the paper on the piece. During all 
this, the paper often tore, wrinkled, or blew away- 
thereby decreasing its protective value. 

A second major disadvantage lay in the fact that 
once the stainless steel pieces were ready for final 
assembly, the paper protective covers could no longer 
be used. In other words, between assembly and crat- 
ing, the finished surface of a completed cabinet was 
left unprotected. This lack of preshipping protection 
was corrected when the company switched to the 
plastic coating material. 

Coating Sprayed—About 100 square-surface-feet of 
each stainless steel cabinet are treated with the 
strip-coating compound. Using a standard paint- 
spray gun, an operator applies the material on in- 
dividual 30-sq ft sheets of No. 4 stainless steel to 
2-mil thickness before assembly-line work begins. 
The spray-coating operation takes less than 2 minutes 
on a single sheet, with approximately four such sheets 
required for supplying the material from which 4 
single refrigeration unit is fabricated. 

Throughout a daily production schedule that calls 
for a minimum of 40 stainless steel cabinets, more 
than 140 such sheets are protectively coated at a cost 
of 75 cents per sheet. This figure covers the cost 
of the peelable plastic material itself, the labor of 
applying it, and the handling of sheets between fab- 
rication jobs. 

The 75-cent figure contrasts sharply from the ¢co 
nomy standpoint with the former cost—$1.50 per 
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Fig. 2—More than 80 workers handle the finished 
metal before the cabinet is ready for crating. Sur- 
face finish is protected from scratching and abra- 
sion by strippable coating. Here, operators are 
mechanically notching and punching cabinet parts 


steel sheet under the previously practiced paper 
system—despite the fact that the paper was supplied 
with the steel by the rolling mill at no extra cost 
and that there was no labor in applying it, since it 
was already in place. 

Where, then, did this $1.50 cost accrue? 

According to United Refrigerator’s plant manager, 
it accrued in the excessive handling of sheeting be- 
tween each fabrication job. Removing the Kraft 
paper prior to sheet fabrication, picking it up and 
replacing it on each piece after each step in the fab- 
ricating routine, holding the paper in place while 
transporting the work to the next operation. All these 
contributed to excessive handling and high cost. 

High Savings—Net savings made possible by the 
new sheet-protecting method and material are 75 
cents per sheet. This amounts to a total of $105 per 
day. Or, figuring on the basis of one year’s produc- 
tion of stainless steel refrigeration cabinets at the 
rate of 40 a day, it spells a potential economy of 
$27,300 annually. 

In fabricating a single unit, nearly 80 workers 
handle the plastic-coated stainless parts and sub- 
assemblies before the finished product evolves. Then 
the protective film is simply whisked off in a jiffy 
with an appropriate solvent, and the cabinet is ready 
to be crated for shipment. 

More than 10 different fabricating steps are re- 
quired to complete the manufacture of a single refrig- 
eration cabinet between the time it is protectively 
Spray-coated and crated. These operations, among 
others, include shearing, notching, punching, forming, 
welding, weld-grinding and buffing, assembly, refrige- 
ration and removal of protective coating. 

On the average, 22 gallons of the strippable coat- 


Fig. 4—Completed refrigeration cabinets after pro- 
tective coating is removed 
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Fig. 3—Buffing is a vital step in producing the cabi- 
nets. All corner welds are buffed until a finish of 
gleaming luster is achieved. During buffing, as in 
many other essential fabricating operations, strip- 
pable coating safeguards the finish against scratch- 
ing or abrasion. Dark lines surrounding the buffed 
area are the edge of the 2-mil thickness of the 
plastic coating compound 


ing compound are used for the protective-coating 
of 140 stainless steel sheets needed for daily produc- 
tion. Finish of sheeting is completely protected 
against normal rough handling throughout fabrica- 
tion by the coating. Coating is not removed until the 
assembled cabinet is ready for crating and shipment. 

In addition to showing the direct dollar economies 
and time savings, United Refrigerator’s production 
experience with strippable coating also points to the 
material’s nominal cost, which more than offsets ex- 
pensive refinishing of pieces in process due to mars 
or scratches. 

Absorbs Shock—<A red-bronze (translucent) film 
with a synthetic resin base, the compound has the 
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ability to absorb shock and resist abrasion. Also, 
it shows excellent resistance to water, gasoline and 
oil. The film formed—removed simply by solvent- 
wiping, peeling, or air blasting—provides full protec- 
tion to surfaces covered because its cohesive strength 
(ability to withstand self-rupture) is greater than 
its adhesive strength (ability to cling to a surface). 
Yet the adhesive strength of the composition is ad- 
justed so that the film will remain on blank metal 
stock during deep drawing or similar production 
operations. 

When thoroughly dry and at ordinary temperatures, 
the film is nonblocking to itself or to bare metal for 
as long as six months. Its nonblocking qualities may 
be further improved by dusting the film with finely 
ground mica, graphite or soapstone, as is done with 
most rubber goods. This particular practice is gen- 
erally recommended for products, parts or sheets 
which are to be held in long-term storage, or in those 
instances where the film is compressed under con- 
siderable weight. 

Application Steps—Application procedure usually 
followed consists of five basic steps: 

1.—Surfaces must be clean—free of all oil and 

grease—and dry. Either alkaline cleaning or 
solvent degreasing (preferably the latter) may 
be used for surface preparation when this is 
required. 

2.—Spray application of a continuous film of % 

to 1-mil thickness. Spraying may be done with 
a Binks model 19 gun and No. 63-PB head or 
a DeVilbiss type MBC gun with No. 2 or No. 


704 cap and No. FF tip. Pressures of 3()-49 
psi (10-15 psi on cup gun) on fluid and 60-70 
psi for atomization generally produce good re. 
sults. 

3.—Allow film to level out for 1 to 2 minutes at 

room temperature. 

4.—When not air-dried, the coating may be force- 

dried either (a) in a circulating hot air oven 
at 300° F for 2 minutes, or (b) under infrared 
lamps at 300° F for 2 minutes (250-w bulb at 
6-8 inches). 

5.—Cool to room temperature before handling or 

performing any further work on the pieces. 

Forming from Polished Stock—In cupping, forming 
or drawing operations, the tough resilient film formed 
by coating compounds of this type performs two vital 
functions. First, it protects polished ferrous and 
nonferrous surfaces from die marks, scratches and 
abrasion—on sharp, reverse bends, on deep draws, 
and on short radius turns. Die lubricants need not 
be used excessively. Consequently, thanks to the 
coating’s “cushioning” effect, service life of dies and 
rolls is prolonged accordingly. 

Other growing uses of strippable plastic coatings 
include protection of ground, polished or plated parts 
against abrasion or tarnishing while other com- 
ponents of the same subassembly are machined; and 
coating of finely finished parts produced at some 
distance from point of use to protect them and ex- 
pedite their transportation and handling. Major sav- 
ings in “rejects” frequently can be made on this 
score alone. 





FORM-CUTTING MACHINE 


Increases Internal Gear Output 


SHAPES of almost any irregularity may be cut by 
a new machine, providing the shape lends itself to 
form-cutting with radially fed tools. Minimum size 
or inside diameter which can be handled by the ma- 
chine, made by Michigan Tool Co. of Detroit, is 5.4 
inches. Maximum inside diameter which can be cut 
is about 20 inches. 

In operation on such objects as internal gears and 
splines, the “internal gear’? Shear-Speed machines 
reverse the tool-feed action used for cutting of ex- 
ternal forms. Using two inverted cones, the tools 
are fed outward before each stroke of the recipro- 
cating work and its holder. To prevent tool drag, 
they are retracted slightly before the return stroke. 

Feed is decreased to finish-feed as proper depth of 
cut is approached. Two or three strokes at exact 
depth (without feed) are generally used to ‘“‘clean up” 
before head retracts and machine stops for reloading. 

5000 Without Regrinding—First of the internal 
gear machines put into service is reported to have 
cut 5000 gears of 12-inch pitch diameter without re- 
quiring a tool grind. Machine cycle time on this job 
is 24 seconds, with an hourly output of 85-90 parts. 

Tools are reground by locking the individual form 
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tools together on the magnetic chuck of a surface 
grinder and removing a few thousandths (0.010 to 
0.015-inch) from the top face of the tools simulta- 
neously. It is said that no other grinding is necessary. 





Worm’s eye view of a typical tool head on a Shecr- 
Speed machine. In this setup 24 single point form 
tools are used 
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Fig. 1—This welder joins the ends of '4-inch thick hot-rolled coils up to 62 inches wide in approximately 10 seconds 





NEW FLASH BUTT-WELDER JOINS 


By DAN REEBEL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


Yq -INCH STRIP IN 10 SECONDS 


French steel plant gets machine with 62-inch capacity, hydraulic controls 
of advanced design and high speed flash trimmer 


AUTOMATIC hydraulic-type welding control, main 
die units which may be changed quickly, and an im- 
proved gaging system are engineering highlights of 
a new 60-inch, 600 kva strip flash welder. 

The unit, capable of flash welding the ends of 


; 0.250-inch thick hot-rolled coils up to 62 inches in 


width, was designed and built by Taylor-Winfield 
Corp., Warren, O., for installation at the Forge 
Acieries Unisor steel mill located just outside Paris, 
France. It effects the weld in approximately 10 
seconds. A flash trimmer, an auxiliary item of equip- 
ment produced by the Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., utilizes 10 knives to remove simul- 
taneously all flash metal from both the top and bot- 
tom of the finished weld. 

The welding control is a distinct advance forward 
in the engineering of hydraulic welder controls. It 
is particularly adaptable to heavy butt flash welding 
of steel strip and affords full control of the welding 
Operation to the operator at all times. The main 
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welding slide follows precisely the movement of the 
operating lever in all its motions. 

During production when the lever is moved for- 
ward, the valve opens and the welding cycle begins. 
A main upset slide moves forward at a predetermined 
rate as established by the welding cam and as re- 
quired by the material being welded. An auxiliary 
switch is connected to the control and when the flash- 
ing period is finished, the welding current is cut off 
shortly after the beginning of the upsetting action. 

Automatic Welding Cycle Utilized—Once the flash- 
ing action has begun, the welding cycle is entirely 
automatic, yet by movement of the control lever the 
operator may reverse the machine at any time. Flash- 
ing time may be adjusted through a range of from 4 
to 40 seconds by operation of a control with a cali- 
brated dial. 

Amount of upset may also be quickly changed for 
different gages of material by adjusting a calibrated 
upset control. A calibrated adjustment on the flash- 
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ing cam permits rapid setting for various stock thick- 
nesses. The final die opening, which must be changed 
for various stock thicknesses, is operated by turning 
a spacing bar handle. Adjustments for die opening, 
amount of upset, welding speed, etc., are concentrated 
near the operating position so that a complete change 
of settings for one gage of strip to another may be 
accomplished in approximately 114 minutes. 

The two lower die holder assemblies each con- 
sist of a bronze holder, which carries both the copper- 
alloy current conducting dies and the steel “heeling”’ 
dies. Located between the copper-alloy and _ steel 
dies is an antifriction bearing equipped steel roller, 
which is raised when the welder is unclamped. This 
prevents the strip from dragging on the dies and 
thus eliminates both excessive die wear and scratch- 
ing of the strip. The two upper die holder assemblies 
are essentially the same except no strip-lifting rollers 
are used. 

All four holders contain built-in air passages and 
multiple air jets having replaceable nozzles set at 
the correct angle for blowing scale and flash from 
both lower dies and top of the strip. This is most 
important as nothing causes faster die wear than 
flash left on the pressure surfaces which is sub- 
sequently imbedded in the strip and die surfaces by 
the clamping pressure. 

Holder Assemblies Easily Changed -—- Adequate 
maintenance of the pressure faces of the copper- 
alloy dies is such an important factor in weld quality 
—affording a subsequent low breakage record when 
the welds are cold reduced—that these holder assem- 
blies were designed for quick changing in much the 
same way as rolls are changed on a modern rolling 
mill. The four holders are each retained in place by 
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Fig. 2 (above, left)—View of the hydraulic control used on the 60-inch 
flash welder. Two extra flashing cams are shown at right of photo 


Fig. 3 (left)—Sketch showing space settings used by the gage bar on 


one key and a minimum of bolts which have integra) 
wrenches with handles for quick release of the holder. 
A holder assembly remover quickly removes the as. 
cembly having worn dies and inserts the other cop. 
taining dressed dies. 

Heavy steel clamping frames carry the upper dies 
through the medium of hydraulically operated slides. 
The design is such that the upper dies float to a posi. 
tion as determined by the lower dies and uniform) 
clamp the strip over its full width. Clamping pressur, 
on each end of the strip is divided between the cur. 
rent conducting dies and the steel “heeling” dies, 
This permits the use of a high pressure—of approxi. 
mately 500,000 pounds—which is necessary to pre. 
vent slippage during upset and yet not impose exces. 
sive loads on the copper-alloy current conducting 
dies. : 

Before clamping strip for welding the ends are run 
against a gage bar inserted between the vertical faces 
of the current carrying dies to insure that the proper 
amount of strip projects from the dies for welding. 
This bar, having hardened faces that receive the in- 
pact of the strip ends, is placed between the dies and 
supported against the strip impact by adequate 
guides. It also carries hardened steel cleaner blocks 
for removal of any flash which might adhere to the 
vertical die surfaces. 

After the strip ends have been run against the gage 
bar and clamped, the welder opens up to release the 
pressure of the strip ends against the gage bar be- 
fore its removal. This “opening-up” feature is quite 
important in the prevention of bent strip ends with 
consequent poor welds. Gage bar control is through 
electrical pushbuttons for starting and _ electrical 
sequence for the remainder of the cycle. 





the new welder 


Fig. 4 (above)—Side view of welder showing die holder assemblies, con- 
trols, and the gage bar in place. Notice that an end cover is bolted 


to the gage bar 
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INDEX IS UP: Considerable comment has been 
aroused by what to many is the surprising fact that 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association in- 
dex of new orders for March 1950, hit 107.4. When 
it was down to 48.0 last July, there were many who 
could not see it passing the 100.0 mark again for a 
long time. 

Forward-looking members of the association, how- 
ever, were doing something about it—and they have 
been doing something other. than drift with eco- 
nomic tides for a long time. I believe that they are 
getting results and this belief has been strengthened 
by what I heard at the spring meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Chicago last week. 

David Ayr, president of the association as well 
as of Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., went 
on record as predicting continued gradual improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Ayr stated, “With postwar shortages long 
since filled and price competition back in full sway, 
the very difficulties encountered by our customer 
industries represent the machine tool industry’s great 
opportunity. 

“At long last our country’s metalworking industries 
again are cost-conscious. That is what is opening the 
doors to us. With no relief in sight as far as wages 
and taxes are concerned, where else can the metal- 
working industries turn except to us? That is why 
the machine tool sales curve is on the uptrend for 
the immediate future.” 

When I say that forward-looking members of the 
association—and NMTB as a whole—have been doing 
something other than drift with the economic tide, I 
have in mind particularly the work which has been 
done since the end of the war in training machine tool 
salesmen and also in training machine tool prospects 
and customers. 

This unique double-barreled attack has been ac- 
complished through the sales refresher courses on 
the one hand, and by widespread distribution of such 
books as The World’s Best Investment and Computing 


| Return on Invested Capital on the other hand. Even 


the most skeptical must now admit that this cam- 
paign is getting results. 


RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION: An interest- 
ing point brought out by Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, 
director, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, at the 
Westinghouse Machine Tool Forum, was the length 
of time which often elapses between the discovery of 
Something in the research laboratory and its assim- 
ilation into production. 


He mentioned that in most cases that time amounts 
to a generation—as was true in the case of nylon. 
In many cases the material is a by-product of re- 
Search in some entirely different direction. Some 
of these by-products have at first been considered 
aS “nuisances” until some practical man has come 
along with appreciation that here was something 
Which the industry long needed but which it did not 
know existed. 


On the other hand, engineering developments some- 
times have been far ahead of their time because of 
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Machine Tool Editor 


lack of some vital ingredient which eventually came 
out of the research laboratory. One instance of this is 
the gas turbine, which was well understood in princi- 
ple and of which models were built more than 100 
years ago. The vital ingredient which was lacking | 
in that case was heat-resisting material for the blades 
—in which incidentally there still is room for im- 
provement. 

Dr. Furnas’ talk brings to mind this thought: Are 
there things lying dormant in research laboratories 
of which industry is not fully aware and for which 
industry has great need? On the other hand: Does 
industry have need for certain things which research 
laboratories could discover if given inspiration to 
do so? 

All this seems to point to the need for close co- 
ordination between research and engineering develop- 
ment so that the right hand will know exactly what 
the left hand is doing—or can do. An example of 
how this might be accomplished is given by one com- 
pany which is advertising a rare metal of peculiar 
characteristics in the hope that practical uses will 
be found for it. This looks like a big step toward 
cutting down on that “full generation of lag’’ between 
the laboratory and productive use of research dis- 
coveries. 


EVOLUTION OF FINISHES: At the ASTE tool show 
in Philadelphia it was remarked that the rough war- 
time finish which was used in an effort to speed 
up production of machinery, has quite thoroughly 
gone out of favor. There had been some feeling that 
it might be continued as a cost-saving feature, but 
evidently its popularity was not great among those 
who had to clean, maintain and operate industrial 
machinery. 
However, as in many similar instances, it actually 
has contributed something of lasting significance. 
That is, a new finish which has the appearance of 
“crinkle” but none of the surface roughness of the 
wartime variety. This new finish not only is unique 
and handsome in appearance, but also has the ability 
to cover up slight surface irregularities which are 
bound to be present in anything with the exception of 
a laboriously hand-rubbed and filled casting or weld- 
ment. 
Good appearance not only has sales value but it 
also has a psychological effect on operators. Here | 
then is a new one for machinery builders to try, with 
those things in mind. 
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BAD warehousing can tax physical efforts of em- 
ployees, promote errors, delay shipments and gen- 
erally cut deeply into profits. 

One eastern company, Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., shipping thousands of carton-packed 
components daily decided to do something about it. 
Result—better working conditions, increased efficiency 
and reduced costs. How was it done? Just by com- 
bining available up-to-date materials handling equip- 
ment with a little ingenuity. 

By “face-lifting” its shipping center, the company 
found itself in a position to: 

Ship orders in four hours as against five days; cut 
supervision problems by 90 per cent; handle shipping 
functions of its producing plants in half the space 
used formerly; reduce physical effort of each em- 
ployee by one-half. 

Starting with the premise that total palletization 
is essential—in this case—all merchandise arriving 
from the producing plants is on pallets. On arrival, 
they go either to the active or reserve areas. 

Shipping area occupies 180,000 square feet of the 
207,000 total in the plant. The reserve section is 
about 60,000 square feet. Loading is from active 
stock, except when a pallet load or more of an 
item is required. Average supply on the reserve 
floor is enough for two and one-half days and a 
maximum of 30 days’ volume is kept in reserve. 

Order Filling Simplified — Two parallel draglines, 
one serving outgoing railroad cars and the other for 
highway truck shipments, simplify order picking. 
The four-wheel dragline cars, developed by the com- 
pany, move along the two lines between and around 
rows of active goods, the cars being loaded by order 
pickers. Completed orders on cars continue to the 
end of the route for emptying. 

Contributing to this efficient procedure is a fleet 
of six 2000-pound capacity electric fork trucks, made 
by Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, which 
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Pallets are placed on steel runners 
to prevent floor damage. New 
supplies are brought from reserve 
area by truckmen, placed at rear 
of active stock in the area, earlier 
stock being shoved forward. Or. 
ders are filled on dragline cars, 
one of which is in the foreground 
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DELAYS, REDUCES COSTS 
































function in receiving and storing new stock. Goods 
are truck shifted from incoming carriers to re- 
serve or active areas immediately upon receipt. If 
an active supply of an item were depleted, it would 
mean that a dragline car could reach the end of 
the line with an incomplete order, wasting time in 
the subsequent operations to fill the order com- 
pletely. 

Incoming stock is picked up by the truck at the 
drop area, moved to the proper bay in reserve and 
tiered. When needed in the active area, it is detiered 
and transfered from reserve. 

Pallets on the active floor are lined up three-deep 
on steel runners which protect the floor. When bring- 
ing new pallet loads to the order picking floor, the 
electric trucks put the fresh load at the rear of the 
bay and shove the other pallets forward toward the 
dragline. This permits perfect rotation of finished 
goods stock. Empty pallets, each marked to indicate 
its load, are picked up and returned to the receiving 
department where they serve as automatic requisi- 
tions for refilling. 

Adjustable Dock—Another development of the com- 
pany is an adjustable hydraulic dock board with 14 
inches of forward and backward movement and 16 
inches of vertical movement. All 14 truck docks are 
so equipped. 

Shipping center is designed for a 100 per cent 
fluctuation in volume in a matter of a few minutes. 
At no time does an employee have to lift or carry 
anything more than 4 feet. Greatest distance 4 
dragline truck is pushed is 12 feet. Once pushed onto 
the dragline, trucks are “hooked up” automatically 
and carried along at a constant and adjustable speed. 

Supervisors are able to see the entire dragline 
operation by walking only 60 feet. With supervision 
prevalent at short notice throughout the plant, bottle 
necks are cleared up quickly and men and fork trucks 
assigned where needed to avoid delays. 
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Change To New 
Screw Stock Steel 


STEPS UP PRODUCTION 
33 PER CEN 


' STUD production at the Jamestown, N. Y. plant 


4 of Automatic Voting Machine Co. is up an average 
Fof 33 per cent and tool life on stud-making ma- 


chines lengthened an average of 25 per cent. These 
= production improvements are the result of switching 
‘from standard free-machining Bessemer screw stock— 


| B-1113—to Jones & Laughlin’s newly developed E- 


i steel. 

After the change, one drilling machine operator 
drilled 10,000 3/16-inch studs with one No. 50 drill 
without sharpening the drill. According to Automatic 
engineers, production of 4000 studs would have been 
igood, using B-1113. On a 36-inch hoist screw cut 


Fig. 2—Studs like those in the foreground can be 
cold-peened on automatic riveting machines without 
prior annealing 
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Fig. 1—On this drill press, 10,000 studs from 3/16- 
inch E-steel rounds were drilled with a single No. 50 
drill without sharpening 


27 inches with 34-inch 6 Acme, tool life was doubled 
and the screw had much cleaner and sharper threads. 

Depending upon the size and shape of the part and 
the operations required, results were similar through- 


Fig. 3—Tool life on this threading machine doubled 
when the new steel was used for the 36-inch 
hoist screw cut 27 inches with a %4-6 Acme thread 
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Fig. 4—Typical samples of the more than 700 differ- 
ent studs and other parts which make up a single 
Automatic voting machine 


out the machining departments on a variety of equip- 
ment. Equipment includes a battery of Brown & 
Sharpe models 00C, 0G and No. 2 single spindle 
automatic screw machines, model 08 Cincinnati 
millers, drill presses and threading machines. 

Cold forming properties of E-steel resulted in elimi- 
nation of certain annealing operations. Some studs 








TABLE I 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 









Heat A B Cc D E F 
Se a ae | .06 .05 -10 10 ll 







Manganese ......... .99 .89 .83 .83 85 85 
Phosphorus ......... .094 .099 .095 .099 -096 -106 
CURE: akcsvcccn.. 200 301 .304 .310 .310 315 

















TABLE Il 
PER CENT RELATIVE CUTTING SPEED 
E Steels Conventional Steels 
E-15, 110% B-1111, 90% 
E-23, 125% B-1112, 100% 
E-33, 170% B-1113, 135% 










TABLE Ill 
NORMAL RANGE OF MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
(Size l-inch Round) 







Elongation Red. of 
Yield Point Tensile Strength Per Cent Area 
E-33 Psi Psi in 2inches Per Cent 









Hot Rolled aid 33/43,000 59/67,000 27/38 50/60 
Cold Finished ..... 63/76,000 73/85,000 10/20 40/50 
B-1113 

Hot Rolled ew . 35/46,000 61/70,000 25/30 45/55 
Cold Finished .... 65/80,000 75/90,000 10/20 40/50 

















made of B-1113 for machinability, had to be annealed 
before they could be riveted in position, because they 
had a tendency to crack at the edges. Made of E- 
steel, these studs are now cold riveted in place with- 
out annealing, and without cracking at the edges. 

Characteristics of the new steel are shown in the 
accompanying tables. Machinability ratings, based 
on B-1112 as 100 per cent, are generally accepted as 
a means for comparing the free cutting quality of 
steel. 

Normal range of hot rolled and cold finished tensile 
properties for a 1-inch round is shown in Table III. 





1 OPERATION REPLACES 


BLANKING as well as two draws are performed in 
a single operation on the die shown at right in the 
photograph below. Previously Kralinator Products 
Ltd., Preston, Ontario used five operations, namely, 
blanking, first drawing, annealing, pickling, and final 
drawing to produce oil filter shells. With the new 
method the filter shell is made in a single operation 
from 14 gage, hot rolled, pickled and oiled strip, and 
results in a finished shell 454-inches in diameter, 714- 
inches deep. 





3 


It is interesting to note that the Rockwell test 
results before and after drawing remain the same, 
whereas in the old method of production it rose 24 
points after the first draw making an annealing 
necessary before the second draw was possible. 

The principle involved in this single operation deep 
drawing is that the metal which is drawn over itself 
following the first half of the draw automatically re 
aligns the molecules, normalizing the steel and thus 
makes possible the completion of the draw. 
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eeeeCarefully selected and 
laboratory tested coils of 
alloy steel are the basis of 
CHANDLER cold wrought 
engineered specialties. Fine 
equipment and expert oper- 
ators do the rest. Net re- 
sult is a fine, high quality 


product. 


CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


1491 CHARDON RD. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Gambling with Tool Steels? 


With twist of thumb, new 
Crucible device selects the tool 
steel to fit the application 


NEW approach to correct selection 
of tool steels, in which the applica- 
tion dictates the choice of steel, has 
been evolved and reduced to chart 
form. This new tool steel selection 
method was devised by Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, New York, to take 
“trial and error’ out of tool steel 
selection for the smaller jobbing 
and specialty machine shops, large 
users of tool steel. These shops, of 
which there are tens of thousands, 
usually do not have trained metal- 
lurgists to make technically verified 
selections of tool steels. 

Over two years of developmental 
work proved the new technique be- 
fore it was incorporated in a 9-inch 
circular selector chart. The chart is 
based on 22 readily obtainable tool 
steels which will meet the require- 
ments of 95 to 98 per cent of all tool 
steel applications. 

Reduction of Costs Chief Advan- 
tage—The new selection method was 
developed primarily to take the 
guesswork out of tool steel selection, 
a practice which is costly to any 
shop. Under trial and error selec- 
tion methods, a piece of tool steel 
costing from $10 to $25 may. have 
$1000 to $2500 worth of labor ex- 
pended on it before some _ unsus- 
pected characteristic proves it a bad 
choice and causes it to be scrapped. 


Without an _ accurate selection 
guide, shops often buy tool steel for 


a job they believe requires high hard- 
ness, only to have the steel break. 
Then, tougher steels of lower hard- 
ness are tried until the desired bal- 
ance of properties is discovered. 
When a tough steel, lacking suffi- 
cient hardness, is tried, the same 
losses in material and time are ex- 
perienced until the right steel is 
found. 

Helps Small Shops—Usually only 
the larger manufacturers have metal- 
lurgists whose duty it is to see that 
the proper tool steel for the job is 
selected in the first place. The Cru- 
cible selection method is based on 
the practices used by such metal- 
lurgists to choose the right steel, and 
selection is reduced to quick, simple 
steps. Metallurgists, therefore, will 
find the selector chart useful as a 
handy reference. 

When it is desired to select a tool 
steel by this method, the type and 
condition of the material to be 
worked, number of pieces to be made, 
method of working (hot or cold), and 
the condition of the equipment to be 
used, should be known. 


Inventory Control and Decals 


A NAME-PLATE decal, applicable 
to almost any type of surface and 
made by Palm, Fechteler & Co., New 
York, is a part of a novel inventory 
control system established at St. Louis 
University. The decal, featuring a box 
for serial number of the particular 
piece of equipment to which it is 
attached, checks with individual IBM 
cards which are coded for ready ref- 
erence according to such classifica- 
tions as location, initial cost, age, 
condition, etc. 











NO PRIME, NO PUMP: 
These time consuming and 
nuisance value only oper- 
ations are eliminated by a 
new mechanics’ torch 
which lights instantly and 
uses a fuel packaged in 
“throwaway” cans. The 
fuel, called Prepo and 
made by Pressure Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago, is a 
compound of §hydrocar- 
bons which is self-pressur- 
izing and self-vaporizing. 
It seals into the torch in 
such a way that when the 
valve is opened the burner 
can be lighted with a 
match. Within 30 to 60 sec- 
onds the flame achieves 
its maximum heat of more 


than 2200° 
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May 8-11, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assvcia- 
tion: Convention and trade show, Palme: 
House, Chicago, Ill. Association is locateg 
at 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

May 8-12, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Foundry congress and show, Cleveland Pub. 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 616 S. Michi. 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., is headquarters 
of society. 

May 8-12, National Association of Textile 
Machinery Manufacturers: Exhibition, A}. 
lantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N, J 
Address association c/o Universa! Winding 
Co., Providence 1, R. I. 

May 11-12, National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors: Meeting, William Peny 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Headquarters of associa- 
tion are at 505 Arch St., Philadelphia 5, 

May 15-17, Industrial Furnace Manufacturers 
Association: Annual meeting, The Home. 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association head. 
quarters are at 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

May 18-19, American Zine Institute Ine,: Gal- 
vanizers committee spring meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario. Head- 
quarters of institute are at 60 E, 42nd St., 
New York 17. 

May 18-20, Automotive Engine Rebuilders As- 
sociation: Meeting, Hotel New Jefferson, St. 
Louis. Association headquarters are at 419 
N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 19, Malleable Founders’ Society: East- 
ern sectional meeting, Commodore Hotel, 
New York. Society headquarters are 1500 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 


May 23-24, American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association: Meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, is association headquarters. 

May 23-26, National District Heat Association: 
Annual meeting, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C. Association headquarters are at 827 
N. Euclid Ave., Pittsburgh. 

May 24-25, American Iron and Steel Institute: 
58th general meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. Institute headquarters: 350 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

May 24-25, Exhibitors Advisory Council Inc.: 
Second annua] trade show conference, Hotel 
Statler, New York. Location of council is 
120 Greenwich St., New York 6. 

May 25-27, Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis: Spring meeting, Hotel Statler 
Cleveland. Address of society is P.O, Box 
168, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

May 26, Malleable Founders’ Society: Wester? 
sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, So- 
ciety headquarters: 1800 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

May 27-30, Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Greenbrier Hote! 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Association 
headquarters are at 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


May 29-June 9, Canadian International Trade 
Fair: At Toronto, Ont. 


June 1-2, American Society for Quality Con- 
trol: National convention and midwest cod- 
ference, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee 
Society headquarters are at 4949 W. 65th 
St. Chicago. 


June 1-3, Electric Metal Makers Guild: Meet 
ing, Shawnee Hotel, Springfield, O. 


June 4-9, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Summer meeting, at French Lick Spring 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. Society head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 


June 5-7, American Gear Manufacturers 4* 
sociation: Annual meeting, The Homestead 
Hot Springs, Va. Association headquarters 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


June 5-7, Institute of Cooking and Heatins 
Appliance Manufacturers: Annual conventio® 
and exhibit, Netherland Piaza Hotei Cit 
cinnati, O. Headquarters of institute are 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D. ‘ 
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.-- to hold weld quality up...costs down! 





The control of a resistance welding machine is a gruel- 
ing job made easy by the new Westinghouse Control. 
For example, it calls for the making and breaking of 
high amperage circuits with machine gun frequency. 
Each weld depends on many timing functions, which 
must be achieved with repetitive accuracy. 

In the new Westinghouse Resistance Welding Con- 
trol this big job is handled by tireless electronic tubes. 
The result is a design in which virtually all moving 
parts have been eliminated. This gives you important 
advantages on the welding assembly line. Better assem- 
bly quality, for one thing, because complete electronic 
sequencing assures a degree of precision unattainable 
with mechanical or only partially electronic controls. 

On spot-welded parts, for example, rhythmic timing 
produces welds that are strong and evenly spaced 
and the desired uniformity is easily attained since the 
operator doesn’t have to fight the gun. 
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Consistently good weld quality means fewer rejects 
... More output, for less. Easing the operator’s job also 
steps up weld production by permitting faster handling 
of the work. 

Get the complete story on this new cost-saving 
control in booklet B-4309. Address Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. J-21536 


RESISTANCE 
WELDING CONTROL 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF STEELMAKING 


Another in a continuing series of 
articles on the making of steel and 
finishing it into products ready for 
the consumer. Each article is written 
by an outstanding authority in his 
particular field. 


NUMBER 


125 
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MERCHANT SHAPES 


The author describes the various type mills used today for 
rolling merchant shapes together with typical pass arrange- 
ments used for the rolling of different sections 


NUMEROUS articles have been written on the art of 
rolling, some of which are highly technical and delve 
so thoroughly into the science and art that the un- 
initiated lose themselves in a maze of actual and 
theoretical data. This article is intended not as a 
handbook but rather as a story that may be interest- 
ing to the novice as well as the expert mill man. 
Where various methods of rolling are described, illus- 
trations will be used as much as possible to convey a 
picture of the method of reduction rather than a de- 
scription of the underlying principles of rolling. 

The term “merchant shapes” is an all encompass- 
ing one and for the purpose of this article will in- 
clude rounds, squares, flats, hexagons, octagons, 
angles, channels, tees and certain other special bar 
shapes. Mills producing these sections, which are the 
most common types of mills, are called merchant or 





f 
Fig. 1 — Layout 
of 10-stand, two- 
high cross-coun- 
try mill and the 
arrangement of 
passes for rolling 
15,-inch rounds 
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By FRED S. HIGH 
Superintendent of Rolls 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Midland, Pa. 










bar mills. The name “merchant mill’ was derived 
from the fact that these mills usually rolled those 
common sections of rounds, squares, flats, etc., that a 
merchant carried in stock. As mentioned above, the 
term now covers a variety of shapes, many of which 
have never nor will ever see a merchant’s shelves. 

Most common type mills in use today for the roll- 
ing of merchant bars are the cross-country and loop- 
ing mills. 

The cross-country mill is the most adaptable for 
the rolling of shapes, that is, those sections other 
than rounds, squares, flats, octagons and hexagons. 
This type of mill is made up of several stands, so 
placed that the bar is never in more than one stand 
at the same time. Some mills are so arranged that the 
bar travels through two or more stands in one direc- 
tion, then transferred, rolled through several more 








Fig. 2 — Layout 

of a 5-stand com- 

1 bination, _ three- 
“pes high mill and the 
= arrangement of 
passes for rolling 
154-inch rounds 
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stands in the opposite direction, transferred and again 
rolled through several stands in the original direction. 
Other mills are so arranged that the several stands are 
in tandem and all driven from the same engine or mo- 


| tor. Cross-country mills may be composed of two-high 


stands, three-high stands, or a combination of both. 
Fig. 1 shows a ten-stand, two-high cross-country mill 
and the arrangement of passes for rolling 15-inch 


: rounds, while Fig. 2 illustrates a five-stand combina- 


tion, three-high and two-high mill and the arrange- 


' ment of passes for rolling the same size round. 


The looping mill was a natural improvement over 


' the tandem cross-country mill, to increase production. 
| It was reasoned that, rather than wait until the back 
‘end of the billet was free of one stand before enter- 
| ing it into another, the front of the billet should be 


looped around and immediately entered into the suc- 


' ceeding set of rolls. 


This, of course, speeded-up the rolling operation 


MERCHANT SHAPES 


but in turn presented another problem to the roll de- 
signer. He now had to not only figure the shapes of 
passes and method of reduction but also had to figure 
roll diameters to keep from building up a loop that 
would be too long and thus lose heat excessively. 
The need for this variation in roll diameter can read- 
ily be seen when it is realized that to keep the bar 
from looping excessively or from pulling in two, the 
volume of steel passing through the various sets of 
rolls must be constant at all times. Therefore, on 
the old tandem-type mill where all rolls were driven 
direct from the same engine or motor, the only way 
to vary the speed of the rolls—which was necessary 
to compensate for the reduction in area in order to 
keep the loop from pulling up or building out exces- 
sively—was by means of varying roll diameters. Many 


Fig. 3—Scene in one of today’s outstanding merchant 

mill installations. Note heating furnace at top of 

photo and load of finished rounds that are resting 
on the cooling bed in right foreground 
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MERCHANT SHAPES 


improvements have been made in the looping mill. 
Today the majority of such mills have from 4 to 6 
and sometimes more, continuous stands of roughing 
and then the bar is looped through the various strand, 
planishing and finishing stands. Originally the bar 
was caught as it emerged from the delivery side of 
the rolls by tongs in the hands of a workman who 
was known as a catcher, and entered by him in the 
succeeding stand of rolls. This method is still in 
use in many mills today. However, some mills use 
twist roller guides, and mechanical loopers to repeat 
the bar from stand to stand. The mechanical method 
is used mostly in the rolling of rounds, flats and 
squares, rarely being used in the rolling of shapes. 
Fig. 4 shows a ten-stand mill, the first four stands of 
which are continuous and the remaining six stands 
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Fig. 4—Layout of a 10-stand miil, the first four 

stands of which are continuous and the remaining 

six stands looping, which utilizes mechanical re- 

peaters. Arrangement of passes for rolling %-inch 
rounds on the 10-inch mill 
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Fig. 5—Layout of passes for rolling a beveled edge 
flat on a 14-inch combination continuous and cross- 
country mill 





Fred S. High began his roll- 
turning apprenticeship at the 
American Iron & Steel Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., in 1901. After 
completing his apprentice- 
ship he started with the 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Bristol, Va., as roll shop 
foreman in 1906. Two years 
later he went to the Sus- 
quehanna Iron & Steel Co., 
Columbia, Pa., in the same 
capacity. During 1909 and 1910 he was em- 
ployed at the Norfolk Iron Co., Norfolk, Va. In 
June, 1911 he went with the Illinois Steel Co., Gary, 
Ind., as night general foreman. Fourteen years 
later he left to become associated with the Laclede 
Steel Co., Alton, IIL, in the same capacity until 
1927, at which time he came to Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co., Midland Works, now the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America as superintendent of all the roll 
shops. In 1930 he was appointed superintendent of 
finishing mills which position he held until Jan. 1, 
1949. Due to a recent illness he relinquished this 
position and now devotes all of his time to the su- 
perintendency of the roll shops. 














looping, which utilizes mechanical repeaters. A lay- 
out for rolling 34-inch rounds is shown in the illus- 
tration. Fig. 5 shows lay-out for a beveled edge fiat, 
rolled on a combination continuous and cross-country 
mill. 

Steel to be rolled must be heated to the proper 
temperatures for its particular grade. Proper heat- 
ing practice is usually recommended by the metallur- 
gist, however, deviations are sometimes made from 
the recommended practices. Usually the proper prac- 
tice is determined through consultation between met- 
allurgists and mill operators. Most merchant mills 
rolling sizes on orders that permit a constant bloom 
or billet length use continuous furnaces. A continv- 
ous furnace is one in which the billets to be rolled 
are charged in at the back end of the furnace, pushed 
steadily through the heating zone of the furnace 
hearth, and discharged on to the approach table of 
the mill from the front end of the furnace. Some 


Fig. 6—These rolls are used in the first three 
stands of the mill layout shown in Fig. 2 
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SURE, IT’S FOOL-PROOF ! 
CONSTANT PRESSURE — 
CLEAN, EVEN HEAT 
—100% AUTOMATIC. 





IT’S A CINCH TO 
OPERATE THAT 
NEW PHILLIPS 
LP-GAS PLANT! 









The men who are responsible for production like to use 
Phillips 66 LP-Gas. Also, there’s no ‘‘down time”’ due to 
fuel shortages when you have your own gas supply! 

And there’s no cleaner industrial gas! No contaminating 
gums, resins, tars, sulfurs, dust, or anything that might harm 
the finished product. Versatile in application, Phillips 66 LP- 
Gas is being used successfully for heat treating, mold drying, 
core baking, ceramic firing and many, many other operations. 

For complete information, write our nearest district office. 
Or ask to have one of our staff of experienced industrial engi- 
neers call at your plant. No obligation. 











Specialists in LP-Gas 


For Stand-by Gas 
Or Continuous Use 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philgas Division SALES DEPARTMENT Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, la., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Miss., 
Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan. 
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Fig. 7—Method in which various sections are rolled 

through the several stands of shaped rolls from the 

billet, then formed in the roughing stands, on down 
through to the finished section 


furnaces are side charged and side discharged; that 
is, the billets are charged from the side at the rear 
of the furnace and after traveling through the heat- 
ing zone are discharged through the side at the front 
end of the furnace. 

The heated billets are pushed out of the furnace 
by means of a peel bar which is supported by and 
driven between two electrically operated rolls mounted 
outside the furnace. The peel is hand guided by one 
of the furnace operators. Mills that cannot use con- 
stant length blooms or billets usually use batch-type 


Fig. 8—Layout of a 14-inch, 12 and 8-inch merchant 

mill and the pass arrangements for rolling coiled 

rounds on the 8-inch mill and flats on the 14-inch 
portion of the mill 
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furnaces, sometimes called “in-and-out” furnaces. This 
type is both charged and drawn through the same 
door being serviced by a charging machine which is 
an electrically operated crane so constructed that it’s 
arm can grip a bloom with tongs, raise it from the 
floor, travel laterally in front of the furnace or bank 
of furnaces and deposit the bloom inside the furnace. 
When the blooms are heated to the proper rolling 
temperature they are removed by the charging ma- 
chine and placed on the mill approach table. This 
type of furnace usually contains more than one door 
—and as a hot bloom is removed from one door a 
cold one is charged in another. 

The rolls are contained in cast iron or steel hous- 
ings, supported on their necks by bearings of babbitt, 
babbitt and brass, composition material or antifric- 
tion roller bearings. . Rest bars, which are steel 
shelves, are mounted laterally across the front and 
back of the housing for supporting the guides. These 
guides are iron or steel castings, and are used for re- 
ceiving the bar into the mill and delivering it from the 
mill. These guides are an extremely important part of 
the rolling operation, particularly in the production of 
shapes. 

There are numerous methods of adjusting the part- 
ing between the rolls on merchant mills. In some 
mills the bottom roll bearing chocks rest upon 4 
wedge-and-screw in such manner that when the screw 
is rotated the wedge moves, thus causing the bottom 
roll to be raised or lowered. On other mills the bot- 
tom roll is held solidly as far as vertical motion is 
concerned and the top roll is suspended from the 
housing cap by springs. Two screws run through 
the cap on either side of the housing and are directed 
against the top bearing chock. Rotation of the screws 
adjusts the rolls vertically. 

After the steel has been rolled through the vati- 
ous stands and emerges from the finishing pass as 4 | 
finished bar, it must be cut to length. Previous t0 
being cut, however, it is delivered to a hot-bed, some 
time referred to as a cooling-bed, that is long enough 
to contain the product of heaviest billet regularly 
rolled on the mill. There are almost as many de 
signs of hot-beds as there are of mills. We will not 
attempt to go into detail concerning these beds but 
will let it suffice to state that they are provided to 
allow space for the bars to cool previous to being 
further processed or shipped to the customer. 1 | 
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MERCHANT SHAPES 


some inctallations the bar is cut previous to being 
delivered to the hot-bed. In other installations it is 
just the reverse. The cutting is done by either saws 
or shears. Usually shapes are sawed to length while 
rounds, flats, squares, etc., are sheared. Since the 
shear knife is usually shaped to conform to the shape 
of the bar being cut, the sawing of shapes is more 
economical and produces a better end. Several bars 
are usually sheared at one time while in most cases 
the sawing operation is performed only on a single 
bar at a time. Due allowance must be made in the 
cutting of bars to allow for the shrinkage from the 
hot to the cold state. If this is not taken into con- 
sideration the bars after cooling will not meet speci- 
fications for length. 

There is no set rule for the method in which steel 
is shaped in the various passes of a mill to produce a 
given finished section. An identical section rolled on 
six different mills could and probably would be shaped 
six different ways and all of them produce a Satis- 
factory finished section. This is caused by various 
mill conditions such as speeds, physical layout, 
grades of steel rolled and to a great extent the dif- 
ferent roll designers’ ideas for developing the section. 

During recent years, approximately 25 per cent of 
all the hot-rolled bars produced, exclusive of rein- 
forcing bar, were subsequently cold drawn. In addi- 
tion to imparting a bright, smooth surface on the 
bar, cold drawing also affords an exactness of size and 
cross-section, extreme straightness, and improved 
physical properties. Increases in tensile strength, 
yield point, and hardness are secured with a noted 
decrease in elongation and reduction of area. This 
process greatly improves the machinability of the bar. 

Before drawing, it is necessary that all mill scale 
be removed from the bar, so they are pickled in a 5 
per cent solution of sulphuric acid at approximately 
150° F. Following this they are water rinsed and 
immersed in a hot lime water solution which removes 
and neutralizes all the acid adhering to the bar. The 
lime serves another function in that it aids as a 
temporary rust preventive and also as a lubricant 
during the drawing operation. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters in 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking” now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered in previous issues include: 


No. 1, Production of Electric Are Furnace Steel; No. 2, 
Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Open Hearth 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Steel; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Steel; 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coal 
Chemicals; No. 8, Production of Plates; No. 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No. 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No. 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No, 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings; No. 20, Production of Steel Castings; No. 21, Pro- 
duction of High Alloy Steel Castings; No. 22, Production of 
Wrought Iron; No. 23, Production of Forgings; No. 24, Pro- 
duction of Semifinished Steel. 











The bars are then drawn cold through a die of the 
proper size and design to induce the flow of the steel 
in such a way that the metal is not ruptured. A 
reduction about 1/16-inch in diameter usually pro- 
duces the most satisfactory surface and physical 
structure, although the amount of draft will vary 
with steels of different analysis. 

After drawing, the shafting is straightened by 
means of specially designed roll straighteners, where- 
by they are subjected to an impulse while rotating, 
causing the metal to set and leave the bar in a com- 
mercially straight condition. They are polished to 
some extent due to a burnishing action by the rolls. 
Hexagons, flats and most special sections are straight- 
ened in roller-type straighteners. Material is then 
saw-cut to specified lengths. If a product of closer 
accuracy and finer surface finish is desired, bars may 
also be centerless ground. 
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Lecture on Metal Stresses 


residual stresses; 


terns found in fabrication; effects of 
and methods for 


dividually replaceable cartridges 
which are externally accessible. Filt- 


FUNDAMENTAL differences in the 
mechanisms by which residual stress- 
es are developed by cold-working op- 
erations such as rolling, drawing, ex- 
trusion, etc., by heat treatment and 
by casting and welding are covered 
in a 48-page illustrated booklet, 
available from American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. It,is a reprint of the 1949 Edgar 
Marburg Lecture, “Residual Stresses 
in Metais,” by Dr. William March 
Baldwin Jr., research professor and 
director, Metals Research Laboratory, 
Department of Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, Case Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Cleveland. 

Also discussed are the experimental 
methods used to evaluate residual 
stresses; various residual stress pat- 
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the elimination of residual stresses. 


Conforms to JIC Standards 


REDESIGNED to conform to the new 
standards of the Joint Industry Con- 
ference are single and dual ram sur- 
face broaching machines and pull-up 
and pull-down internal broaching ma- 
chines built by Colonial Broach Co. 
of Detroit. All electric controls are 
group-mounted in the single external 
dust-protected panel and all hydraulic 
controls are similarly group mounted 
outside of the machine on the panel 
on the opposite side of the machine 
column, 

Motorized pumps are so _ located 
that they may be changed in about 
1 hour’s time. Filters consist of in- 


ers may be replaced without draining 
the system of the machine. Various 
control units have been standardized 
for interchangeability and ease of 
maintenance and service. 


Offers Design Service 


NEW service for the design and pro- 
duction of transformers and reactors 
for specialized applications, includ- 
ing pulse transformers, radar-type 
transformers, high-Q reactors, and 
oscillator blocking transformers is be- 
ing offered by Sperry Products Inc. 
Danbury, Conn. Bulletin 90-105 which 
gives general specifications of trans- 
formers made by the company and 
application inquiry forms may be 0b- 
tained from the company. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Photoelectric Balancer 


Precision balancing of high-speed 
rotating parts weighing up to 20 


| pounds is possible with the model M2 


dynamic balancing machine made by 


/R. B. Annis Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The production-type apparatus em- 
ploys a photoelectric scanning ar- 
rangement. Independent readings for 
each end of the rotor, are secured by 
means of a simple nodal bar arrange- 
ment. 

Both the phase and amount of un- 
balance are plotted simultaneously on 





the screen of a cathode ray tube. Re- 
cording meter attachment makes a 
permanent, graphic record of unbal- 
ance condition of rotors as received, 
time required to make balancing cor- 
rections and quality of balance as 
completed. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air-Powered Die Grinders 


Metal removal costs may be cut 


| with two short type heavy duty air- 


powered die grinders, made by Mas- 
ter Pneumatic Tool Co. Inc., Orwell, 
0. Model M-612 weighs 3 pounds 
6 ounces and is 9}% inches overall. It 
may be fitted with a % or %-inch 
collet for use with carbide or high 
Speed rotary files, as well as mounted 
abrasive points or a %-inch collet for 
using round abrasive sticks. Straight 
type grinding wheels and cone or 
plug shaped wheels are mounted di- 
rectly on the spindle. Applications 
May be grinding of dies, cleaning of 
castings, deburring and cleaning or 
Smoothing welds. 

Model M-613 has a y%-inch spindle 


| Projection and is 9% inches overall. 


It is usually used as the previous 


May %, 1950 


model, but where the shorter length 
is preferred. Three speeds of the 
tools are 20,000 or 17,000 rpm as may 
be desired. The one-piece spindle is 
mounted in three standard sized ball 
bearings. Constant lubrication is pro- 
vided by an automatic device. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Light and Short Truck 


Automotive-type, internal expand- 
ing brakes are incorporated in the 
design of shorter and lighter 12 and 


we 





18-v pallet trucks built by Moto-Truc 
Co., 1953 E. 59th St., Cleveland, O. 
Self-synchronizing brake shoes inside 
a cast Meehanite drum _ provide 
smooth, brake action under all load 
and floor conditions. 

Length of truck is 23% inches 
longer than the load, making it pos- 
sible to operate in small spaces, Easy 
grip roller type handle controls two 
speeds forward and two speeds re- 
verse. A deadman control is provided. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Release Grinder Speeds Output 


All types of cutting grinding opera- 
tion may be speeded up as much as 
300 per cent with the IGC model 
100-B_ relief grinder, produced by 





Angle Computer Division, S & D En- 
gineering Co., 1709 Standard Ave., 
Glendale 1, Calif. It handles with 
equal speed and accuracy countersink 
center drills, integral pilot cutters 


and right or left hand pilot drills. 

It fits any standard grinder and 
handles work from 1/16 to 1 inch 
in diameter with standard collets. 
Lift of single cam is variable from 
0.001 to %-inch, thus grinding for 
correct rake or clearance angle in 
addition to relief. Adjusting pins 
permit 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 12-fluted cut- 
ter grinding. Use may be for any 
type of small tool cutter grinding. 
Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Toolpost and Bench Grinder 


Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., is pro- 
ducing a 1/3-hp, 5000-rpm_ utility 
grinder which fits lathes of 9 to 13- 
inch swing. For external cylindrical 





grinding and accurate to 0.0002-inch, 
the unit may be quickly converted to 
bench use for burring castings, clean- 
ing welds, wire brushing, polishing 
and tool sharpening, when not needed 
for precision work. 

Features include a heavy cast 
frame for rigid mounting and min- 
imum vibration, a constant-speed, 
continuous-duty motor, permanent- 
mount spindle with preselected, pre- 
loaded and grease-sealed bearings and 
fast, belt-tension adjustment. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wide Range Milling Machine 


Speed ratios of 60 to 1 and speed 
ratio of 120 to 1 are incorporated 
in the plain and universal style No. 
3MI milling machine, developed by 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati 9, O. Sixteen spindle speeds 
from 25 to 1500 rpm are changed 
by a single cranktype control. Me- 
chanical spindle reverse offers a 
quick and easy method of changing 
spindle rotation to suit the cutter. 
Feed rates are changed in the same 
manner as speeds throughout the 
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Century 40 horsepower, type SC motor driving an 
induced draft fan for a stack. 







From yr 


Line of Electric Motors 
You Can Select 






nt supply 


‘ght Kind_- match your curre 


your load ¢ 


Protection —ese= 


400 horsepowe" 


haracteristics 





ospheric hazards 





a wide range of kinds, types and sizes 
of Century motors makes it possible to select 
a standard motor to meet the requirements 
of all popular applications. 


They are available for both AC and DC 
current—high, normal and low torque char- 
acteristics. Types are also available for 
applications requiring varying speeds and 
reversing direction of rotation. 
























Century 150 horsepower, wos SC motor dciving a To protect against atmospheric hazards, 
two-stage centrifugal pump in a city water plant. Century motors are enclosed in open rated 
drip proof, splashproof, totally enclosed fan 
cooled and explosion proof frames. Many 
types are available with vertical and flange 
mountings as well as standard horizontal 
bases. 





Specify Century motors for all your electric 
power requirements. 


Popular sizes and standard ratings are generally 
available from factory and branch office stocks. 





CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 


1806 Pine Street, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





Two Century 75 horsepower SC high torque motors 
driving refrigeration compressors. 


-624 
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range of feeds from %4 to 30 inches 
per minute. 

All operating controls are dupli- 
cated at the rear-working position, 
left-hand side of the column. Motor 
and mounting may be removed as 
one unit by removing four bolts. 


Speed controls are directional and in- 
dependent of each other. Cross and 
vertical hand cranks are automatic- 
ally disengaged when their respec- 
tive power feed levers are engaged. 
Rapid longitudinal, cross and vertical 
traverse are built into the machine. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Deep Throat Bench Punch 


Throat depth is 7 inches and height 
is 5 inches on the new No. 18 
Whitney-Jensen bench punch, devel- 
oped by Whitney Metal Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill. With the high deep 








throat, it is possible to punch holes 
Close to the web of an angle. Die 
shoe is both removable and adjust- 
able. permitting use of close-fitting 
punches and dies, 


: Punches are of the roller-bearing 
r lever type and made of durable forg- 
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HELICAL SPEED REDUCERS 
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Helical Speed Reducers: 1. 
1. Simplicity of design lowers the cost of manufac- I 












ture and assembly. 
2. Rugged construction, finest materials and pre- 
cision manufacture, minimize maintenance. 

These features are your guarantee of better 
built speed reducers that are economical in first 


cost and throughout their long life. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. | ! 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S "A. 
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Seven ton capacity 
Ajax Low Frequen- 
cy Induction Fur- 
nace now in use 
for Hot Dip Gal- 
vanizing. 


Now Ajax engineers have de- 
veloped a galvanizing furnace 
lined with an inert refractory ma- 
terial. The melt is_ internally 
heated by the electric induction 
principle introduced by Ajax more 
than thirty years ago. Costly 


Showing the 
heavy __ refrac- 
tory brick lin- 


iron kettle replacements and dross 


ing walls con- formation from iron kettle are 
taining the at 

—- zine. eliminated. Internal circulation 
No — kettle 

is used. 


assures complete uniformity of 
temperature. 


FASTER PRODUCTION © UNIFORM QUALITY 
LESS MAINTENANCE ¢ LOW OPERATING COST 
ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE CONTROL © LONG 
LIFE .e REDUCED DROSSING ¢ NO HOT SPOTS 
SMALLER ZINC BATH POSSIBLE 


AJAX 


TAMA-WYATT —— 
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AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
TRENTON 7,N. J. 


, INDUCTION MELTING FURNACE 











PS Associate Compames — METAL COMPANY, Non Ferrous Ingot Metals and Alloys for Foundry Use 
nde Northrup Hegh Frequency Induction Furnaces 

pax ELECTRIC CO., INC ine Ajar Hultgren Electric Salt Bath Furnace 
AJAX ELECTRIC Funwace CORP. Ajax-Wyatt induction Furnaces for Melting 
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ings and steel plate. Available is a 10 
x 10-inch work table with 1,-29 
tapped holes for locating side and 
back gage bars. Maximum capacity 
is 13/16-inch round hole through 12. 
gage mild steel. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Special Milling Machine 

One unskilled operator can plunge 
mill three gear clearances on 85 front 
and 85 rear planet carriers, or a total 
of 170 parts per hour at 100 per cent 
efficiency on a special machine too) 
built by Cross Co., Detroit 7, Mich. 
High production rate is made possible 
by use of a two-station index table 





with two pieces being loaded at the 
first station while two others are 


being milled at the second. 

Fluid motor drive indexes the 
work spindles and the index table. 
Clamping is by gravity operated cam. 
Cutter spindles are worm gear driven. 
Cutting speed of 425 surface feet per 
minute is possible. Other features 
include hydraulic speed, rapid tra- 
verse and standard Cross subassem- 
blies. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Truck Line Improved 


Longer life, greater operator com- 
fort, reduced maintenance and better 
performance are derived from changes 
made in 12 models of Skylift model 
BF electric industrial trucks 4a1- 
nounced by Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., 149 W. 87th St., Chicago, 
Ill. With the addition of 2 inches of 
lift to the entire series except for 
Shipper models, trucks tier to 132 
inches with collapsed mast height of 
83 inches. 

Units improved are BF-15, BF-20, 
BF-30, BF-40, Shipper-15, Shipper-20, 
and the same six models in the spark- 
enclosed Skylift line. Trucks rangé 
in capacity from 1000 to 4000 pounds 
All electrical controls are in a com: 
pletely enclosed panel. A plusging 
relay makes it impossible to reversé 
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the truck before it comes to a stop. 
Motors have silicone insulation, mak- 
ing them capable of withstanding se- 
vere overloads for long periods of 
time. A large seat with foam rub- 
per padding and an adjustable back 
rest, provides operator comfort. 

Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Two Circuit Induction Heater 


Constructed so that each half unit 
is energized independently by its own 
contactor is the model BHD-S Smith- 
Dolan system induction heater, of- 


| fered by Electric Arc Inc., 152 Jel- 


liff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. Voltage 





changes are made by a rotary selec- 
tor switch; no changes are possible 
when heater is carrying a load. Py- 
rometer and program controls can be 
switched to either half of the unit 
for control. Both halves may be oper- 
ated as one integrated unit. 

Unit is mobile and self-contained, 
with fan-cooled units of 60 and 75 
kva. It has a continuous rated capac- 
ity for heating 14 to 18-inch pipe 
welds to 1350° F for stress relieving. 
An output of 125 per cent of rating 
can be maintained for 2 hours with 
safety. Output side is arranged in 
two independently adjustable units 
of 1000 amp, which allows heat ad- 
justment on each side of the weld 
with ease, 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grind Any Contour 


An angular and indexing device 
built into the main spindle of the 
No, 2 jig grinder, offered by Moore 
Special Tool Co. Inc., Bridgeport 7, 
Conn., and a slot grinding attachment 
Permit accurate grinding of any con- 
tour, whether it be regular or irregu- 
lar. Also capable of grinding straight 
and tapered holes, the machine is pro- 
Vid ! with more spindle power and 
intinite feeds up or down to make 
chop grinding of contours possible. 

The infinite range of grinding 
Specds, from 12,000 to 60,000 rpm, 
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This 


| Kennametal Blade 
Costs 2.3 Times 


As Much 


as carbide-tipped blades previously 


used by an engine builder 


/t- Procluces 


BUT... (24Times 
as Many 


Cast lron Pistons 






























You may never have a grooving job to do— 
but the engine builder’s experience* is true of 
every machining job. Tools must not be judged 
by first cost—it’s productivity that counts. 


A good tool can usually pay for itself by reduc- 
ing actual tool costs—but its real value is in the 
quality and quantity of work it produces—the 
amount it reduces tool maintenance—the ma- 
chine downtime it prevents—the man hours 
it saves. 

Kennametal cemented carbide tools are made 
by processes that are exclusive and expensive 
but which are worth far more than they cost— 
because they assure a consistently sound, de- 
pendable, superior tool material. Jt’s our busi- 
ness to provide tooling that increases pro- 
ductivity—not necessarily tools to meet a 
price. 

These efforts pay off—in the shops of thousands 
of users of Kennametal tools—resulting in reduc- 
tions of thousands of dollars in production costs. 
Tell us your machining operation—we’ll show 
you how Kennametal is doing it, or a similar 
job, at a saving. Better yet, we'll demonstrate 
Kennametal and let you decide. 
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‘X KENNAMETAL $x. 


“(R) LATROBE, PA. USA 


“MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 
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a metal ball 
PROBLEM? 


let STROM 
Work It Out For You 


Whether it is a pre- 
cision ball bearing 
or one of the other 
many ball applications in in- 
dustry, your problem will not be 
entirely new. Strom has been in 
on many ball problems and 
knows the importance of the 
right ball for the job. 

Strom has been making pre- 
cision metal balls for over 25 
years for all industry and can be 
a big help to you in selecting the 
right ball for any of your require- 
ments. In size and spherical 
accuracy, perfection of surface, 
uniformity, and dependable 
physical quality, there’s not a 
better ball made. 








Largest Independent and Exclusive 
Metal Ball Manufacturer 
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allows more accurate control of 
grinding and stock removal. Table 
size is 10 x 19 inches, and table move- 
ment is 104% x 16% inches. Distance 
from table top to wheel collet is 0 





to 16 inches and from spindle to 
column ways is 10 inches. Grinding 
capacity with grinding wheels is 3/16 
to 5 inches and with diamond man- 
drels, from 1/64 to 3/16-inch. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Table Indexes Accurately 


A. K. Allen Co., 495 Wythe Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y., is manufacturing 
model 11EA and 11EB dial feed 
tables, indexing accuracy of which 
is plus or minus 0.002-inch. When 
the table is mounted upon a flat 





plate, the entire working mechanism 
is completely enclosed. Diameters of 
nest plate and base are 11 and 14 
inches, respectively. Height from base 
to the top of the nest plate is 3% 
inches. 

A chrome-lined double-acting cyl- 
inder with self-adjusting Neoprene 
piston cups supplies the power for 
indexing the table. A rack, resiliently 
attached to a stainless steel piston 
rod, drives a gear which carries a 
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and EQUIPMENT. - siti 





pawl to actuate the index plate. 
Standard table can be set to index at 
15, 30, 45, 60 and 90 degrees. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Detaij 


Continuous Acetylene Generator 


Welding shops and industrial plants 
requiring large quantities of acety-. 
lene will be interested in the station. 
ary-type generator producing a con. 
tinuous flow, built by Sight Feed Gen. 
erator Co., W. Alexandria, O. Known 
as model A-Twin, it uses 4 x 1/12 
calcium carbide in a production of 
acetylene. Unit is designed to supply 
acetylene to points of usage by pipe- 
line distribution; it is virtually auto. 
matic in operation. 

Once in service, only refilling hop. 
per with calcium carbide when empty 
and metering required amount of 
water into the tank are required. 
When first of two hoppers is empty, 
the second automatically goes in 
service. The new model is made in 
five sizes from 500 to 2400 cu ft of 
acetylene per hour. 

Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Positions 1000 Pounds 


Built with a maximum capacity of 
1000 pounds, the model 14-C1000 uni- 
versal balanced positioner, offered 
by Aronson Machine Co., Arcade, N. 





Y., may be used for holding work 
pieces during grinding polishing and 
assembly operations. Work table and 
work arm have brake band actuated 
by a knob which, when turned, draws 
the band around the rotation. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cuts Die Casting Costs 


Utilizing the principle of fast chill 
and high cycling speed on low cost 
small single impression dies, is the 
model M55 A/HF-1P zinc alloy di 
casting machine designed by DCMT 
Die Casting Machine Corp., 164 
Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. Direct 
valving ‘‘explodes” air into the cylin- 
der, causing a rapid piston spee:! for 
delivering hot molten metal into the 
cavities before it has a chance t0 
cool off. 
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Of 1-pound capacity, the machine 
has an average production of 500 to 
100 shots per hour. Die sizes up to 
Small 





prefabricated die blanks are supplied 
with the machine and cavities can 
be machined directly into these 
blanks. Floor space required is 12 x 
24 inches. 

Cheek No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARBON FREE OIL: Safco No. 1250, 
a new light colored, carbon free, high 
temperature lubricating oil for lu- 
brication of bearings and chains that 
are continuously subjected to severe 
operating temperatures is available 
from Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


HAND HOISTS: Available from 
Wright Hoist Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., York, Pa., 
the new Safeway hand hoists are 
made in capacities from % to 4 tons. 
Construction features modern gear 
drive, Weston type brake, steel load 
chain, steel housing, self-lubrication 
and drop forged top and _ bottom 
hooks. 

Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAGNETIC STARTERS: Bulletin 
4120 alternating current combination 
magnetic starters with disconnect 
switches, fusible and nonfusible type, 
are introduced by Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
They are recommended for industrial 
and commercial use where a magnetic 
full voltage starter coupled with dis- 
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At the MAJESTIC CO., Huntingtog, Indiana 
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Mr. Claude Morgan, Plant Superintendent 
“The performance of our Dustube Dust Collector 
provides many important benefits: (1) Eliminates 
a severe dust condition; (2) Provides employee 
comfort and increases production through better 
working conditions; (3) Decreased insurance rates; 
(4) Reduces cost of housekeeping by preventing 
dust to escape into the atmosphere. The other ad- 
vantages can be lumped into this statement that 
‘the Dustube more than pays its own way.” 
























Mr. C. L. McWhorter, Foundry Foreman 
“The performance of the Dustube has been so out- 
standingly satisfactory that I must admit its con- 
tinual high efficiency and low cost operation is 
taken for granted. If we had some trouble occa- 
sionally, the benefits would be more apparent and 
appreciated. Naturally, we’re proud of the dust- 
free conditions in our cleaning and grinding room 
which means so much in making the foundry a 
good place to work.” 











Mr. George Shutt, Maintenance Foreman 
"We have had absolutely no trouble with the 
Dustube whatsoever — no new parts have been 
required in nearly two years of steady operation. 
Inspections made monthly reveal that there is no 
cloth wear and we should get many, many more 
years of trouble-free operation from the unit. All 
the working parts are readily accessible which 
makes possible quick, positive inspection and neces- 
sary lubrication.” 














DUSTUBE ADVANTAGES 


BETTER DUST REMOVAL — Simple, fast, thorough. Shortens cleaning time. 
POWER SAVINGS — Lower resistance to air flow. Lower air velocities. 
HIGH EFFICIENCY — Nearly 100% efficient by convincing tests. 

EASE OF INSPECTION — Clean, safe, simple. No parts to remove. 


DUSTUBE FILTERS — No abrading metal contact. Easy to ship, store 
and handle. 


FILTER REPLACEMENT --— Takes only a few seconds. Requires no fools. 


usTube 


COLLECTORS 
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connect means at starter location is 
preferred over separately mounted 
components. Units are available in 
four standard sizes. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


TOOL HOLDERS: Featuring _inter- 
changeability for different shapes of 
tool bits and various grades of car- 
bides, a new tool holder isintroduced by 
Apex Tool & Cutter Co. Inc., Shelton, 
Conn. Mating serrations permit tool 
bit to be adjusted for wear and a 
locking device allows tool bit to be 
changed without disturbing the holder 
in the machine. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


AUTOMATIC DRAIN VALVE: By 
using a simplified ball-type seating 
mechanism, Crane Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has improved its automatic vent and 
drain valve to assure more accurate 
seating and longer life. Operation is 
fully automatic. A complete range 
of sizes is available to take care of 
all air requirements up to 150 psi and 
water up to 125 psi. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


MARKS NAME PLATES: Model 
PSF-10, a special stamping fixture for 
marking metal name plates in mass 
production operations has been de- 
veloped by M. E. Cunningham Co., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. It is designed for 
use in a small power press, screw 
press or kick press. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PARALLEL: Precision ground to 
0.005-inch in their full length of high 
grade semisteel, the Magic parallel, 
made by Montgomery & Co., New 
York, N. Y., is particularly useful in 
tool and die work. Light enough to 
carry with work from machine to 
bench, its hollow construction makes 
it easy to grip. Parallels are avail- 
able in five sizes. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


DOUBLE SIZE ROD: Rivett Lathe 
& Grinder Inc., Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces a new line of Gerotor hy- 
draulic cylinders with a piston rod 
twice in diameter to that of stand- 
ard rod size. Known as a 2:1 cylinder, 
it can be adapted to a variety of hy- 
draulic circuits for the purpose of ac- 
complishing more work and savings 
in time and costs. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


GAS BOOSTERS: A line of light- 
weight, single-stage, direct connected 
gas pressure boosters is announced 
by Bryant Industrial Division of Af- 
filiated Gas Equipment Inc., Cleve- 
land, O. The cast aluminum boosters 
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are available in 15 sizes to raise gas 
pressure over a range of 3-inch water 
column to as much as 46-inch water 
column. 

Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


FAST DRYING COATING: Wilbur 
& Williams Co., Boston 15, Mass., of- 
fers a quick air-drying, clear vinyl 
coating for concrete floors. It can 
be applied within 4 hours upon ap- 
plication of traffic primer and floor 
resumed to traffic within 2 hours. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


ALL METAL CAP: Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of America, Union, N. J. makes 
a lightweight, all-metal cap for 
certain ESNA hex and anchor nuts. 
Designated as type K3, the cap nuts 
have sufficient height to insure full 
clearance for AN-3 and AN-4 bolts 
or AN-509 screws. 

Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


DEVELOP POWER: Production line 
fluid pressure boosters that save 
space, weight and develop working 
hydraulic output pressures up to 10,- 
000 psi from ordinary plant air or 
hydraulic input pressures are offered 
in a line of convenient sizes, pres- 
sures ratios and mounting styles by 
Miller Motor Co., Chicago 18, Il. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAFETY TOOLS: Tools in the Safe- 
T-Kut line, marketed by Delaware 
Tool Steel Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
include hand chisels, pneumatic and 
electric hammer chisels, center 
punches, etc. They are made from 
Delsteel alloy and feature special de- 
sign and heat treatment of striking 
end of hand tools, and magnetic par- 
ticle inspection of each tool. 

Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWEEPS FLOORS: A _ permanent 
magnetic device for sweeping up or 
retrieving ferrous material from 
floors is being marketed by Eriez 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. It operates like 
a carpet sweeper with a magnetic 
tube that completely rotates mounted 
between Neoprene wheels. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


TESTS SURFACES: Model 139 shear 
hardness and diamond scratch tester, 
made by Taber Instrument Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., is a pre- 
cision tool for testing quality of plas- 
tic materials and plastic coated sur- 
faces to resist scratches, digs, scrapes 
and similar physical damage not 
classed as normal wear. 

Check No, 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRICAL WIRING: A-Z cable, 
made by Plastic Wire & Cable Corp., 
Jewett City, Conn., is not harmed 
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by corrosive conditions. Both the 
special plastic insulation and sheath 
on the cables and the glass fiber re. 
inforcements are dielectric materials 
It has a copper conductor on the 
outside surface. 

Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Detaiy 


VIBRATOR WITH CONTROLLER: 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadel. 
phia, Pa., announces the addition, a: 
standard equipment for their model 
741 automatic molding press, of a 
vibrator with controller for the press 
feeding device. It provides either 
steady vibration to more densely {il! 
feed tubes in loading assembly, or in- 
termittent vibration when feeder as- 
sembly is directly over die and in un- 
loading position. 

Check No. 32 on Reply Card for more Detail 


PRIMER FOR METALS: Unichrome 
primer AP-10, offered by United 
Chromium Inc., New York 17, N. Y.> 
provides adhesion on hard to coat 
magnesium and aluminum without 
chemical or _ electrochemical pre} 
treatment. After metal has _ been 
cleaned, primer is applied by spray- 
ing or dipping. It can be air-dried or} 
baked and may be top coated with} 
lacquers, synthetics or baking | 
enamels. ; 
Check No. 33 on Reply Card for more Details | 


CUTS THROUGH STEEL: Designed | 
for power operation by any stané- | 
ard drill of 2000 rpm or more, 4 
lightweight saw gun is announced 
by Mid-States Welder Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago 36, Ill. It can be used for cut- 
ting, slotting, notching or filing of 
practically any material. It will cu 
through a 36-inch steel I-beam. Unit 
is available in five models. 
Check No. 34 on Reply Card for more Detail 


IMPROVED TROLLEY: For use 0} 
hand or electric powered tramrail 
systems, transfer bridges and tram: > 
rail cranes, an improved Ohio tram: [ 
rail trolley is offered by Forker Corp. F 
Cleveland, O. Trolley yoke swivel > 
freely on a rolled steel kingpin > 
eliminate binding of wheel flange > 
on curves and switches of short radi 
Wheels are equipped with pressur— 
type lubrication fittings. 
Check No. 35 on Reply Card for more Detail 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. | 
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TEEL ... May 8, 1950 


CONSUMER ppressure for steel in all major 
classifications is increasing. Despite capacity 
steel mill operations, orders are still piling on 
producers’ books. Little headway is being made 
catching up on arrearages. Demand for sheets 
and pipe is as strong as ever. Rising specifica- 
tions for bars, plates and shapes are adding 
steadily to mill backlogs. Heavy tonnage car- 
ryover into third quarter is certain in all im- 
portant products; sufficient, in fact, to usurp a 
large part of production for that period. Carry- 
over, along with new summer business, will as- 
sure high-level steelmaking operations into fall. 
Vacation curtailments are expected to intensify 
tight supply conditions, which, in sheets and 
strip, now rival the acute shortage situation ex- 
perienced in 1947-48. 


DEMAND— Surprising vitality is shown by de- 
mand, coming from all directions. Building 
steel business is booming, headed toward a high 
level for the year. Railroad car shops are speci- 
fying freely, some accumulating inventory. Au- 
tomotive requirements show signs of soaring 
to new heights, especially with the Chrysler 
strike settled and that company’s parts sup- 
pliers likely to step up specifying. Appliance 
needs continue unsatisfied. Farm implement, 
roadbuilding and general equipment builders 
are exerting increasing pressure for shipments. 
Only here and there are any soft spots noted 
in hard goods lines. 


SUPPLY—Little relief for tight supply in the 
various products is likely before late summer at 
earliest. Sheetmakers’ bookings extend far into 
third quarter. Despite efforts to keep commit- 
ments under control they are making little prog- 
ress clearing away arrearages. Some carbon bar 
producers are booked into August with demand 
increasing. Cold-finished bar shipments extend 
into July. Public building projects are taking 
more structural tonnage, deliveries on which ex- 
tend 10 to 12 weeks. 


Market Summary 


OPERATIONS— For the third consecutive week 
steelmaking furnaces are operating at 100 per 
cent capacity or better. Estimated national 
ingot rate held at 100.5 per cent last week, 
equivalent to output of 1,910,000 tons of ingots 
and steel for castings. Increases by districts 
were: 4.5 points to 82 per cent in St. Louis, 2 
points to 97 in eastern Pennsylvania, and 1 
point to 107 in Youngstown. Production eased 
3 points to 103 per cent in Cincinnati, 1 point 
to 93 in the Far West, and from revised rates 
the preceding week, 3 points to 101 at Pitts- 
burgh, and 1 point to 104.5 at Chicago and 96 
per cent at Cleveland. 


RAW MATERIALS— Stimulated by prospects 
of active steelmaking over coming months the 
iron and steel scrap market is bullish. Mills are 
taking in tonnage but chief activity appears in 
brokers’ efforts to cover commitments. Partial- 
ly as result of continued high-level ingot pro- 
duction, scrap prices have advanced for nine 
consecutive weeks. Iron ore is beginning to come 
down the lakes in volume allaying fears of a 
shortage. Opening of lake shipping was de- 
layed several weeks by bad ice conditions. Only 
349,000 tons of ore were moved up to May 1. 
By that date last year 9,405,731 were moved. 


PRICES— Except for an advance of $5 per ton 
on 20-gage and heavier cold-rolled strip by one 
small producer, the steel market is without price 
feature. However, some consumers anticipate 
increases later in the year due to continued 
rising labor and raw material costs. STEEL’s 
price composite on steelmaking scrap is $30.92 
compared with $30.17 the preceding week and 
$23.25 in the like week a year ago. STEEL’s 
weighted index of finished steel prices is un- 
changed at 156.13 as is the arithmetical fin- 
ished steel price composite at $93.23. Pig iron 
price composites are steady at $46.47 for No. 
2 foundry, $45.97 for basic, and $47.27 for mal- 
leable. 































































































} | | | | Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
100 te ree tae = | | Sees AER | 100 ; in Leading Districts 
e » , 
| “=9, ona Week 
90}-—4+ — - * | i ——i 90 Ended Same Week 
| | % alae | May 6 Change 1949 1948 
| * o 
80 -——_+-—_ +} -—_ +5 ts $—__,—— | 80 Pittsburgh .......101 — 3* 96 96 
1950 it ge | 4 Chie so... UES oe Oo es 87.5 
i+ ds (oll as | 1 He bats SN Sl WH Eastern Pa. ee aj + 2 93 86 
| ae ‘ e Youngstown ......107 +1 105 103 
| 1949} F 3 Wheeling ........102.5 0 91.5 86 
60 + a . 60 Cleveland ........ 96 —1* 98 93.5 
| b | NI ew i Oe 0 101.5 87.5 
so ope ee kee Gee) ek 
f a I y Engle eer ) 62 8 
- a] Cincinnati .......103 S$. 108 91 
40 t ‘f ~- 40 ey AE ibis 056 0 82 1 4.5 75.5 89.5 
ls + Detroit ..........102 0 108 100 
f rr | | Wetec. ses-ss OS — 1 92 ‘ 
30 |e 30 Estimated national 
is bi a 0 97 92 
20 4 —# 20 mem «SEER 
| a 
a e Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
10 }-— Saran eso 10 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 5 
EL to .906,267 ne ons for 1950; 1,843,516 net 
0 A. = =a ah hl hk deen. i oo a oes | [=o Aafati ‘=o decdel. 0 come for 1949; 1,802,476 Det tons for 1948. 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR.| APR. | MAY | JUNE| JULY | AUG.| SEPT. | OCT. | NOV.| DEC “Change from revised rate. 
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MARKET PRICES 











Composite Market Averages 


May 4 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) 156.13 156.13 156.13 152.90 101.10 


Index in cents per Ib.... 4.230 4.230 4.230 4.142 2.739 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 

Finished Steel, NT ..... $93.23 $93.23 $93.18 $93.55 $57.55 

No. 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT 46.47 46.47 46.47 46.32 24.67 

Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... 45.97 45.97 45.97 45.85 24.00 


Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.27 25.29 

Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 30.92 30.17 28.85 23.25 19.17 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
May 4 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars,H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.00 2.65 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 
Plates, Chicago .......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 2.20 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.65 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 2.90 
Strip, C.K,  Detrot .. ..ie» 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.20-50 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .. 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 2.60 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15 2.80 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $40.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ..... 57.00- 57.00—- 57.00—- 67.00 34.00 


58.00 58.00 58.00 
Wire rods, 4-%”, Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.775 2.00 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. ......... $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 
ee 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
ene ere 49.44 49.44 49.44 49.39 26.34 
Me. 3: Wier, PRA. 200 cbdc 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.25 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 49.89 26.84 
eo; 2 Pare, BOR... 2 oscves 42.38 42.38 42.38 41.38 21.38 
No, 2 Fdry. (Birm.)del.Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 47.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ......... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn, ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 175.00 140.33* 


* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts.. .$35.00 $34.00 $32.25 $24.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 27.25 27.00 25.25 22.75 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 30.50 29.50 29.00 23.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 34.75 33.75 32.75 22.00 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve. . 31.25 30.25 29.25 18.50 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 29.75 29.75 29.75 23.50 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 47.50 46.50 46.50 27.75 22.25 
No, 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 42.50 42.50 41.00 27.50 20.00 


COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $7.00 


Pig Iron | 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 


Basic Foundry able mer 
ae. ae $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
oo , ., SAS AR era 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 
PCOGOTA NS. BAGOR oo ccs wccewuvs is ae 52.79 53.29 
Birmingham District 
SURE SE i. o's cs euspune tacks ss 41.88 42.38 
CE BP ee rere 41.88 42.38 
Weemlwerd. Ale, WG 2. casks ccsasee 41.88 42.38 
RCIA. ose ct vivacvescens ches 49.08 
Buffalo District 
RR SENG UO: us caves 60a swaeee's 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y., W12 ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 
po ee . Dare eer ere ee 46.50 47.00 
RR ME, 6 uae Kn 04a e308 OES 55.26 55.76 56.20 
Rochester,N.Y.,del. .........06-. 48.63 49.13 49.63 
BYTACUSOLN.T del... ccc cscs cece 49.58 50.08 50.58 
Chicago District 
NE ick aa ose in cane cane eae 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
A SO 2 is bs 6 a Mia ao Saeed ceuie 46.00 eaeass 46.50 ast 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 46.00 ao auk 46.50 
So.Chicago,Il]l. W14 Y1 ........... 46.00 46.50 46.50 sae 
ES 5 0: ere 46.00 aaa 46.50 47.00 
ES er err he. 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon, Mich.,del. .......-...- aks 51.98 51.98 anf 
Cleveland District 
RE EE a0 w'o.d' b 4.0.0.6 ba, he eee 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
CIE SEE basse ctanecsvcese cue 46.00 46.50 46.50 a 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ......... 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
TREE: IES cn ceebacsewecasseaas 46.00 ease «sani 47.00 
pe ER Rare very Pri cea rr ewe 46.50 we 
i RS ere erie er 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Po ee reer re err eres ee 50.50 51.00 vis 
Womtese Celt. 1... cccicessdsecee 52.00 52.50 usin 
7 at) ES 0) er aan Sires 46.00 46.50 Saee 
Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ..... ee 54.20 sen 
Portland,Oreg.,de]. ...........-. ere 54.20 eee 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. ... 53.70 54.20 énan 
GraniteCity,II]. M10 ..........-+.. 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (incl. tax) ........ 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Teomte, Wee CIE ae na ee RD 46.50 nus 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ......-...5-55 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ............. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

nr 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
McKeesRocks,del, ..........+++- 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
ES SS SD ere 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Brackenridge,del. .............-. 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 

Wonsemer PS. CB... .. ci cecccnsese 46,00 ete’ 46.50 47.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 a jens we 
MeKeeeport.Pa. NS ..... cece veces 46.00 xis Ries 47.00 
Sharpeville,Pa. S6 ........s00-+6. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Oe ie re re 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 .......-..-+.. 46.00 eeee sees ase 
Struthers,O. S16 ..............-.. 46.00 err gaye Pans 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 ..............-.. 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia,del. .......+.00-+-- 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
EE, EE pos cccbevccese ne ves 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
eo | ne are ar 51.01 51.51 aware ve 
ev RS + Sr er a ee Pk i 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Youngstown District 
pT Ro 4 eee Pee ee a 46.00 46.50 46.50 ces 
NS ere eet eer er 46.00 hii s gai 47.00 
TO FE i sae ciesc checks) (Oey 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield,O. del. ........ 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1,75- 
2.25%. 

Phosphorous: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 


or portion thereof. , 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton an 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) | 
8 SY a a) en per rr rrr ren eer eer aes ee $57 
pe  . Seren: er ey we eee Pee Fi tas Pee EEN KG 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


aii 
58.25 


NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 ......:.+-ssseseecs cence cs ceceseceers me 
Keokuk, Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ........- ES , 
Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2.. a9 
Wenatchee, Wash., OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 .........-++: it 


Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.75 7.75 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.40 13.35 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton . 
(Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged from silicon over 
NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 x 6) $60.0 
Copper, EY, i ed 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 12.00 Lyles, Tenn. PS a re ere ae we Pe ee ee er ee Se : 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 11.50 11.00 10.50 12.50 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis .......... 11.05 10.80 10.30 14.825 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton an 
Tim, B0ee Wet: sisscecei« 77.00 76.50 76.00 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, AZ ........ cece ccc ur eee ensewaveres 54.00 
Aluminum, del. .......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 Steelton,Pa. B2 mentee serene eee etna etn ee tence ccc ce esse es 57.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered ........cccccce cence cece sence eeeets 54.00 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 oe he Se Be ie rr Pee ere ere ert ore e. . 
wd 








(Material in this department ts protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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Mill prices 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


as reported to STEEL, May 4, 1950; cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 








INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) STRUCTURALS PLATES,High-Strength Low-Alloy BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., SouthAvis,Pa. JS 4.35 
Detroit RT .......++- $50.00 Fs cl _ ee. 5 ——e Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......5.35 High-Strength Low-Alioy So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.00 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ....... 50.00 a roe T? : a. Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ....... 5.20 SparrowsPt.,44-1" B2 ..4.35 
NGOTS, Alloy (NT) ; Clairton,Pa, C3 ........ 5.35 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.20 Williamsport,Pa. S19 ..4.35 
| ' Y Bethlenem,Pa. B2 ...... 3.45 Cleveland J5, R2 535 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5 20 
Detroit R7 ......+6+: $51.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 3.40 Gonshoh ‘yo ae ae ~ faite te Co... .. "599 BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 59.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... ee Ae ee ee et 5.20 ‘AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.45 
Midland.Pa, C18 ......51.00 Fontana.Calif. K1 ee ee Oe. +s ae ee eeen. G61. 540 AMOS HLA) 11 . 3.45 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 51.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.40 ane . alt, = has ae Wairaesd roasts s'o9 Atianta,Ga. All .......3.60 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...51.00 Geneva,Utah G1 .......3.40 (omana.an ae a fren ae et se ERE INE ok «6's 3.45 
Houston, Tex. £5 3.80 GOIy iMG. CO ees aes 5.35 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 6.29 Cleveland R2 ate 3.45 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs Ind.H b r 4 I- 3 POR a Geneva,Utah Gl ....... 5.35 Gary,Ind. C3 FE Emeryville Calif. : 37 4.20 
Carbon, “gad (NT) soRabeeon tn. "ns am 4 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.60 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.20 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. "345 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 .....$53.00 Fansascity.Mo. S5 _... 4.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.5.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.20 Fontana Calif. K1 . 4.10 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 53.00 “eae NY. Bo 13.45 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.20 Gary,Ind. C3. 3.45 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 . .58.00 prepa oe a3. "99 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........5.35 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 5.20 Houston,Tex. Sd .......3.85 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ....... 53.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 |... 3.75 Pittsburgh Jo ......... 5.35 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....5.20 Ind Harbor,Ind. I-2,¥1..3.45 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 53.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 "*t3'49 Sharon,Pa. S3 .........5.35 Struthers,O. Y1 .....-..5.20 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 
Fontana,Cal. K1 ...... 72.00 Niles Calif (22) PL ~a ** "4.02 So.Chicago, Ill. C3 . ..5.35 Youngstown C3 ........5.20 KansasCity,Mo. S5 4.05 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 53.00 phoenixville.Pa. P4 _...3.30 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.35 Bars, Cold-Finished Carbon Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 53.00 Rae” ur Warren,O. R2 .. 5.35 C oF 5 ihiewoe 2a... ny 
Portland,Oreg. 04 . 8.90 9-99 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 4.15 LosAngeles B3 me T 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..53.00 gesttie BS .. ee Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.35 Ambridge,Pa. W18 .....4.15 Milton,Pa. B6 .........3.45 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 53.00 so Chicago, lll. C3, Wi4. ‘= oo FLOOR PLATES BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.15 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.25 
Sharon,Pa. - is as a A as So.SanFrancisco B3 ....3.95 Cleveland J5 4.55 Buffalo Bd ... acaetesae Die Cal?. Pi... ee 
So,Chicago, Ill. oe oS. Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.00 Pe kve tones «eo CRMmaenIt.d. P13_ . 4.63 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 4.15 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...53.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.40 nacre Pa. A3 -4.55 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.15 Pittsburgh J5 ...... . 3.45 
Carbon, Forging (NT) Alloy Stand. Shapes ind. HarherInd. 1-2°.1..480 CUeeee W18 -4.15 Portland,Oreg. O4 .....4.20 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 ..... $63.00 Clairton,Pa. C3\........ 405 Munhall,Pa, C3 ........455 pero Pit’. oo oe oe oe 
Buffalo R2 ...........63.00 Fo i 5 “hieago.) a oa ‘s, Detroit P17 ..4.30 Seattle,Wash. B3, N14. .4.20 
ntana,Calif. K1 5.25 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 -4.55 ponora.P: = n , « 
Canton,O. R2 ......... 63.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 4.05 OEE eS. AS .-4.15 SouthAvis,Pa. J8 3.45 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 63.00 So.Chicago, Ill. C3... 4.05 PLATES, Ingot iron am pe G5 - 4.35 So.Chicago, Ill. R2 . 8.45 
Cleveland R2 ......... 63.00 uh Nein Ashland.c.1.(15) A10 3.75 pe Bh AES - 4.15 So. Duquesne, Pa. C3 +++ 8.45 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .65.00 Gand Sh y Ashland 1cl(15) A10 ...4.25 ranklinPark,Ill. 5 -4.15 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 
Se Ne OR ee 63.00 Aliquippa,Pa . i 5.15 Cleveland,cl R2 ........4.10 Gary,Ind. “20 .4.15 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .3.45 
dnsley,Ala. T2 .......63.00 ab jar aeons Me : Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.15 Struthers,0. Y1 .-......3.45 
Lear al aia Tr? "e300 bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.15 Warren,O.cl R2 ........4.10 Hartford, Conn. R2 ....4.55 Torrance.Calif. C11 4.15 
Fontana. Calif. Ki wT ee 00 areenanae= cage gl B2. .% 4 yoo eon Carbon prospects a sseeee++.4.15 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 
Gary, Ind. C3 .. 63.00 , © UD cee vecce ode AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 3.45 ISL CS MS cvoccoces 5.55 " 
ee ed 63.00 Fairfield,Ala T2 ....... 5.15 Aliquippa,Pa, J5........3.45 Mansfield,Mass, BS ....4.55 SAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Font Cal or ; Clairton,Pa. C3 4.20 
Houston,Tex. S5 71.00 nee ted ey Kl ..... 5.75 Alton,IN.(1) Li .......3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8....4.15 pontana Calif. K1_ 4 95 
Ind. Harbor. Ynd. 1-2 63.00 tnd tlarboe. Fy ; “x git 5. 15 Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 .......4.15 Gary, Ind. C3. vs 4.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....63.00 lahmancerh > R2 5.15 Atlanta,Ga. All .......3.60 Monaca, Pa. 817 veereee A15 Youngstown c3 4.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..63.00 Jockaw ae ON. ¥ asi -5.20 Bessemer,Ala. T2 .3.45 Newark,N.J. W18 4.55 Se 
ite sens Be 8200 1 anna (14) B2 5. 20 Buffalo R2 ............3.45 Plymouth.Mich. P5 ....4.40 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
MunhallPa, C3 ......63.09 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......5.15 Canton,O. R2.......... 3.45 Pittsburgh JO .........4.10 | (18 gage and heavier) 
ae Sea a eae 2.00 carn we ahge 5.15 Clairton,Pa. CB . oo 6. ses 3.45 Putnam, Gonn. W18 ....4.55 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 -3.35 
So.Chicago C3,R2,W14.63.00 BQ, EA wovseees 5.15 Cleveland R2 .......... 3.45 Readville,Mass. C14 ...4.55 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.35 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..63.00 Wide Flange Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 3.65 St.Louis,Mo. M5 s+ eee 4.55 Butler, Pa. A10 -3.35 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...82.09 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...3.45 Emeryville,Calif. J7 .4.20 So.Chicago,Ill. W14 . 4.15 Cleveland * a. eae 3.35 
Warren,O. C17 ........ 63.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......3.45 SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.45 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 3.40 Fontana,Calif. K1 4.10 Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.15 Hcorse,Mich.(8) Go 3.55 
Alloy (NT) So.Chicago,Ill. C3 “*"3:40 Gary.Ind. G3 3.45 Waukegan,Ill. A7 <. 4.35 FWairfleld,Ala. T2 ....... 3.35 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....$66.00 H.-S., L-A Wide Flange Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.85 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 Fontana,Calif. K1 - 4.25 
Buffalo R2 ........... 66.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Yi.3.45 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.35 
Canton, O. R2, T7 ....66.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 5. be Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 3.45 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 4.90 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.35 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .68.00 ssesee™*"" KansasCity,Mo. 85 ..... 4.05 Ambridge,Pa. W18 .....4.90 Irvin,Pa. C3 ...........3.35 
ES 66.00 SHEET STEEL PILING Lackawanna,N-Y. BS 13.45 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...4.90 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.35 
Fontana,Calif. K1 85.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.20 Los Angeles B3 4.15 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 4.90 Munhall,Pa. C3 .3.35 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 66.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.20 Midland,Pa. C18 .......3.45 Buffalo B5 4.90 Niles,O. M4 .. 1. B75 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......74.00 Munhell.Pa. CB ia 4.20 Milton,Pa. B6 .........3.45 Canton,O. R2, T7 ......4.90 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 66.00 So.Chicago,IN. C3 ..... 4.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.85 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.90 Pittsburgh J5 ..........3.35 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.20 Nj ; j 7 > ¢ : 35 
0 Niles,Calif. P1 ........4.17 Chicago W18 .....4.90 Sharon,Pa. S3 .........3.38 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..66.00 PLATES, Carbon Steel N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .3.45 Cleveland A7, C20 .....4.90 So.Chicago,JI]. W14 ....3.35 
LosAngeles ME ekenaes 86.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 “4.15 Detroit P17 ‘ 5.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .3.35 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 66.00 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......3.50 Pittsburgh J5 .. 2.3.45 Donora,Pa. AT .....02- 4.90 Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.35 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 66.00 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 3.50 Portland,Oreg. O4 4:00: TTB. WS cas ccviaes 4.90 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 66.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.50 Seattle B3, N14 cones GO Gary,Ind. R2 ..........4.90 Warren,O. R2 vee B85 
aron,Pa. S3 ........ 6.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........3.50 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.45 Hammond,Ind, L2, M13.4.90 Weirton,W.Va. w6 .3.35 
So.Chicago C3,R2,W14. 66.00 Claymont,Del. W16 3.60 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2 ..... 5.20 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.35 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..66.00 Cleveland J5, R2 ‘3.50 S.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ....4.20 Harvey,Ill. BS 4.90 
Warren,O. SUE een dee 66.00 Coatesville.Pa. L7 3 60 Struthers,O. Yi ae aor Lackawanna, N.Y. "B2 4.90 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled org ) 
Youngstown Y¥1 66.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.60 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.15 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.20 Alabamacity-Als. R2 ia 30 
SHEETS BARS (NT) Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..3.75 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R&S ...4.90 pover,O. R1 .....++-+-4-65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 3.50 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... 4.90 ' Ind. I-2 4.40 
Mansfield,O, E6 ......$58.00 Fontana.Calif. K1 ‘ : M Pa. S17 1. ee ee ase 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 87.00 Garvin CS nn. ERG GAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES Newark N.J. WIS ...... ae ee es + So 
- 57. Rg SERS ai F , a a ark,.N.J. 8 ...... 5.2 ) ene . 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Geneva,Utah G1 ....... 500 Gao air. 3.45 Plymouth,Mich. PS... .15.10 Niles.o. M4. 4.65 
Canton,O. R2 ........ $76.00 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .....3.50 Jonnstown.Pa. B2) ||. 3-60 So.Chicago,Il. R2, W14.4.90 ‘Torrance,Calif. “Cli ....5.15 
Cleveland R2 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.90 : ne Sg Blog Real ‘45 struthers,O. Y1 ........ 4.90 heavier) 
Sones ess 76.00 Lackawa 2 e+: SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier 
I Ind. Harbo: ‘ nna,N.Y. B2 3.45 ‘ 9 
nd.Harbor,Ind. I-2 76.99 ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.50 Nites Calif. P1 417 Waukegan, Ill. AT 4.90 “High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Massillon,O. R2 ...... 76.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 3.50 Pittsburgh(23) JS |... 345 Warten.O. C17 ......... 4.90 cievsiand 36, R2.....- 5.05 
So.Chicago,Il. R2 “76.90 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.50 ' a 5 ---++-3-45 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.20 Gonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.05 
SKELP : Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .4.30 pr omer na Pa gi BOs i 4.20 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.90 yeorse,Mich. G5 .......5.25 
ant Munhall,Pa. C3 ........3.50 Wej sco Si .---+--4.00 pan STEEL BARS Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.05 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS .......3.25 Pittsburgh JS... 00... 3.50 Veirton,W.Va. W6 ...-3.45 ChicagoHts. (3) C2, I-2 .3.30 Fontana,Calif. K1 6.74 
Munhall, RN oe cic B15 GROIN IE se halos kata ce 4.40 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON ChicagoHts. (4) C2, I-2 .3.45 Gary,Ind. C3 .........-5.05 
Lh |. + aS ei 3.15 Sharon,Pa. S3 .........3.590 Bethlehem,Pa. B2...... 3.65 Franklin,Pa. (3) FS 3.30 Jnd.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.05 
ungstown C3, R2 ....3.15 So.Chicago,Ill. C3, Wi4_3.50 BARS. Hot-Rolled Allo Franklin,Pa. (4) FS ...3.45 [frvin,Pa. C3 .........-.5.05 
WIRE RODS SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 Bethiehem,Pa. B2 re. _. 3.95 FortW orth, Tex. (26) T4 .4.33 Lackawanna(35) B2 ...5.05 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3,.85 Steubenville.O. W10 ....3.50 Buffalo R2 3.95 Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7 .3.45 pittsburgh J5 .......-.- 5.05 
Buffalo W12 3is5 Warren,O. R2 .........3.50 GCanton,O. R2, T7 ‘crc tage Moline,I1.(3) R2 ...... 3.40 Sharon,Pa. S3 .........5.05 
Cleveland AT 200000077: 3.65 oe W.Va. W6 ....3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3... 3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(2) J8 ...3.30 so.Chicago,IIl. C2 ..... 5.05 
Donora,Pa, AZ ........ 3.85 Youngstown C3, R2, Y1.3.50 Ecorse. Mich. G5 ||. 14.95 SouthAvis.Pa.(41) J8 ..3.30 sparrowsPoint(36) B2 . .5.05 
Fairfield, Ala, T2 3.85 PLATES (Universal Mill) Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.95 SouthAvie, Pa. (42) a8 3.20 Warren,O. R2 ........-5.05 
Houston, ‘Tex. 85... 4.25 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.40 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.95 bag eth 619 ..8.45 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.05 
nd.Harbor,Ind. Y1 3.85 PLATES, C Houston,T S5 , rought Iron Youngstown, C3, Y1....5.05 
R! , Carbon A.R. r ‘ey SS Pree 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . || 3.85 FontanaCalir Ki 5.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, ¥i.3.95 Economy.Pa.(S-R.) Bl4 9.50 sueets, Cold-Rolled 
Joliet, 1. ~ - eee Oe +. Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 sl - 
ee ee 3.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..3.95 Z High-Strenqth Low ped 
LosAngeles B3 ......... “g5 PLATES, Open-Hearth Alloy, KansasCity,Mo. 85. -...4.55 Menscmay. (Otayhare Bas 11.50 Chyeand JS, RS ......6.20 
Minnequa,Colo, Gig’: .!14:19 Coatesville,Pa, L7 ..... 4.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.95 Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 Ecorse,Mich. G5 6.40 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ...... "g5 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.40 Los Angeles B3 ........5.00 Dover(Eng. Bolt) U1 ..13.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 7.05 
No. Tonawanda,N.¥. B11.4.10 Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 5.40 Massillon,O. R2 ‘3.95 Dover(Wret.Iron) U1..12.25 Gary,Ind. C3 6.20 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ...4.50 Gary,Ind, C3 440 Midland.Pa, Cis‘... 3.95 McK-Rks.(8.R.) LS ....8.60 Ind.Harbor.Ind. 1-2, ¥1.6.20 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ....3.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 Le: Be Cageh CR, RS Wi4 5.08 Gee ea. Eiae ee Cee CS noe ees > 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......3.95 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 4.40 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.95 MCK-Rks.(Staybolt) 15.12.75 Lackawanna (37) B2 6.20 
So.Chicago,I. RQ...) | 3.85 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 4.40 Struthers,O. Y1 .. 30 Se eee Putewuegs JS .-...-----6.20 
SparrowsPoint B2 |_| _. 3:95 80.Chicago,IIl. C3 ...... AAD SE Tas, OR te ee ee Gores. 8S .........6. 
Steri og.TI.(1) N15 ....3.85 SParrowsPoint,Md. “B2 ..4.40 Youngstown C3...) i: Soe Gas tes Boe ae 2-6 
Struthers,o, " sto » am 2 + 4.35 Jarren,O. D- dad a y''vielal eae 
Torranag aa eet te Ss 4 eb wow Iron BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Los Angeles B3 ........5.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.20 
re conomy,Pa. B14 ......7.85 Ashland, Ky.(17) A10 ..3.70 Seattle B3, N14 .......5.10 Youngstown Y1 6.20 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........4.10 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot lron 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....5.20 


Cleveland J5, R2....... 4.19 ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 .......4.30 (Package; 8 Ib coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.10 Gary,Ind, C3 ........ $17.50 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..4.10 Yorkville, O. W10 ....17.50 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 5.00 
of i rs MANUFACTURING TERNES 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 4.30 (Special Coated) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y¥1.4.10 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... $6.60 
ge ere 4.10 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.10 Ind.Harbor I-2 ........ 6.50 
Middletown,O. Al10 ..... 4.10 Irvin,Pa,. C3 ........+.. 6.50 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.05 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.50 
Pittsburgh J5 .......s0% 4.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.10 SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Steubenville,O. W10 abe Yorkville, O, W10..... $7.05 
Warrem.®D. BRA ois cccses 4.1 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 21.14.10 SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.10 Gary,Ind. C3 ......02% $8.10 
Wreeeren.O. DR 6 ccc ss 8.10 
SHEETS, Gal’zd No. 10 Steel Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.10 
Alabam 
Ashland Kea aro... 440 SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 Ib 
Canton,O. R2 .......... 4.49 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.95 
nowy sealants SHEETS, Culvert. Cu Cu 
ye ee ee ij 16 Aliey Fe 
et ae ye a i oe 
; < ee es oe Canton,O. R2 ... 5.25 5.70 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... 4.40 Fairfield,Ala, T2. 5.20 5.45 


Gary C3 ........ 5.20 5.45 
ceed eee 4.40 IndianaHarbor 1-2 5.20 5.45 
nD, sn. ++++0-4.50 Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 5.20 5.45 
leap a W10 ..4.40 Kokomo Ci6 .... 5.40 .. 
_ a ae 4.65 MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.15 

SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 Sistroweit Ba) 320 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 Torrance,Cal. Cli 5.95 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.15 ee : 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.40 SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 


Corry ated Ingot Iron 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10 8 
High-Strength Low Ailey ' Ashland, Ky, Al0 ..--.. 5.45 
ot a: Beare SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


SparrowsPoint(39) B2 . ri 18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ...3.60 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel Cleveland B23 ..esscccccs 3.95 
ee ae 4.95 ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....3.60 
isvinPa C3 .......2.. 4.95 Warren,O. R2 .......4. 3.95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.05 
POR AD, TURD < cestaskss 5.20 ee Se a oe 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 Middletown,O. A10 ....4.60 
Butler,Pa, Al0 ......... PE vcr Ss Se aan sib 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.65 SHEETS, Galvanized ingot Iron 
No. 10 Flat 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized Ashland,Ky (8) Al0....4.65 
Cleveland R2_ (28) ++++-5.25 Canton,O. R2 ......... 5.15 
Ss D ectiscccae 
Weer ce ee 
SHEETS, Zine Alloy aie ae eee 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.05 Middletown,O. A10 ....4.90 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel SHEETS, Well Casing 
(Commercial Quality) Torrance,Calif, Cll ....4.85 
BeechBottom, W.Va. W10 4.80 
*©) SHEETS, Drum Body 
poe eee 4.80 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.05 


Manefield,O. E6 .......4.80 i 
mate). Ais kas Torrance,Calif, Cll ....4.05 


Niles,O. N12 ..........4.80 SHEETS, Aluminized 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 Butler,Pa. Al0 ........ 7.75 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 ib O.50lb 0.75 lb 
REA E C28 -knnwsceinedsees $6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
PRO EE cenpeesvi sees ss 6.45 6.70 6.95 
SS Nv ceeds ensacve cs 6.35 6.60 6.85 
RO En avcwcdneccece 6.55 6.80 7.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 ........ 6.35 6.60 6.85 
CD: wibtectblaccéisues 6.35 6.60 6.85 
BA. TES sukcccee ok ede beeuews 6.35 6.60 6.85 
he te cae 7.10 7.35 7.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ......... 6.45 6.70 6.95 
WOMTORR WUE, WE - anccsdcnccers 6.35 6.60 6.85 
BOETEOO, + WED. weicvnexencsass 6.35 6.60 6.85 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- 


COILS (Cut Lengths 2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) ... ... 6.70 7.95 8.75 


Brackenridge,Pa, A4 ........ és #60 See, ae” ae 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4(cut lengths) ... ... 6.90 815 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ......... 6.40 6.70 (34) ... . 
Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) ... ... 6.20 6.70 ... ees 
Niles,O. M4 (24 Gage) ...... 5.65 5.95 6.45 .. ive 
Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths). eerie Bek we 
Vandergrift,Pa, C3 ......... --. 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
Warren.O, BZ ... cesses eoeeee 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
Zanesville,O. A10 .....ee002- «+. 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 

Coils (Cut Lengths Y2¢ lower) 

Transformer Grade 72 65 58 52 
BeechBottom W10 (cut Ca 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..... 9.80 10.35 11.05 .... 


Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths) aD saws a. the setae 
Lanne ga Pa. C3 .......... 980 10.35 11.05 1185 
Warren, e  neecnscacvavene | ero ys eaie 
Sokanetina, DD. cesncansccsc. O88 3008 T1508 20 


H.R. or C.R. COILS 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON "22 Ga.) T-100 1-90 1-80 1-73 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ........+. 12.35 13.20 14.20 14.70 





TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 


Gary CS a ccvccse . 7.30 7.50 
Gran.City,Ill. G4. 7.50 7.70 
Ind.Harbor I-1, Y1 7.30 7.50 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 7.50 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 8.05 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 .... 7.30 7.50 
Weirton W6 .... 7.30 7.50 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7.30 7.50 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......$5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.70 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..........5.60 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 5.80 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y¥1.5. 4 
Irvin,Pa. C3 . 2... 0000 20-60 

N108,0.. RB ocisccdsacre 5.60 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.70 
Warren,O. R2 ....... . -5.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.60 
Yorkville, O. W10 .....5.60 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.30 


Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ..5.30 
Gary. In8. CB ccescccee sta 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ..... 5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ... 7 nod 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ...... eoens 

ee ee ee 5. 30 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..5.40 
Warren,O, R2 apes 30 


Yorkville,O. W10 .. -5.30 
SHEETS, Enam'‘lg. Iron 


Ashland.Ky.(8) Al0O ...4.40 
Cleveland R2 ....cecees 4.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.70 
GExry, ING. CD cccesiceees 4.40 
GraniteCity.Ill. G4 .....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
EWI FA. CS .. dona cvsaee 4.40 
Middletown,O. A100 ....4.40 
1 ee Saree 4.90 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 

High-Stren th Low-Alloy | 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 
Conshohocken, Pa. AB we 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 
Fontana,Cal. K1 ......6. 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 aes 
Youngstown C3, Y1 .. 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.5.10 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......5.10 


rs 
5 
4 
6 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1..4. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


le AS El +. Perr 4.95 
95 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ..4.95 
Sharon.Pa. BS ..ccscone 4.95 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2. .4.95 
Warren.O. R2 .........4.95 
95 
.95 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.30 
Gary,Ind, CB .secssoceas 5.10 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.50 


KansasCity,Mo, S5 ....5.70 
NewBritn, —— (10) 815. > 4 
Sharon, Pa.S 
Youngstown cs $8eebeks 5. 10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.50 
WOrree,O: TS. a dsccwesi 3.85 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Alton,I1.(1) Ll ....... 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A110 ... 
Atlanta All ....ccccces 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815 

Butler,Pa, Al0O ........ 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 

Detroit Mi ... .cccseees 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 
Gary,Ind. C3 .....+e00- 


3 
3 
3 
3. 
5.3. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
Houston,Tex, S5 .. .3. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind, 1-2, Yi. 3. 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) 85 ..3. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ik 
LosAngeles B3 ........4 
Milton,Pa. B6 ......... 3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4 
NewBritain(10) S15 3 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3. 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4. 
Riverdale,Il]. Al .....-- 3. 
SanFrancisco S7 4 
Seattle B3, N14 4 
Sharon,Pa, S3 .........3. 
So.Chicago,I]. W14 ....3 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4 
Warren,O, R2 ... cee. 3. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3. 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.25 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.25 





. 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.9. 4 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......9.5 
Cleveland AZ ......... 9:80 
Doever.0. Gb... .ccisece 9.50 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ......9.50 
NewBritn,Conn. (10) $15.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(12) N8..9.80 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ......... 9.50 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...9.80 
Youngstown C8 ........ 9.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 4.75 


STRIP, Cold-Finished, 


Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 


Cleveland AZ .......... 4.15 

eo AM Ee erer er ere 4.15 

FranklinPark,I], T6 .. 4.40 
GiB ccn% 


Harrison,N.J. 


Mattapan,Mass, T6 .... 4.65 
NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 ..... 4.15 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 .... 4.15 


NewYork W3 ......... 
Pawtucket, R. I. N8: 


Cleve.orPitts. Base 4.70 

Worcester,Base ...... 4.65 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 4.15 
Trenton,N.J. RS ...... sen 
Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 4.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 4.45 
Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4.65 
Youngstown C8 ....... 4.50 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton,N.J. RS ....5.. cee 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... «+. 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson, Ind. (40) _ ‘ 
Berea,O. CT aeccecess:. é 
Bridgprt, Conn. (10) 815.4, 
Butler,Pa, A10 ........4. 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......4. 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....4, 
Detroit, D2 ....eeeee.. 4 
Detroit Mil ....06000.- 4.8 
Dover,O.(40) G6 .......4 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 35 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...4. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ... 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4. 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..4, 
LosAngeles Cl ..... 
Mattapan, Mass. (21) TS. ‘6 
Middletown,O. Al0 .... 
NewBritain(10) S15 ...4, 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 .... 
NewCastle,Pa.(40) E5. 
NewHaven,Conn. A7, D2. 
NewYork W3 .......... 5.0 
Pawtucket,R. 1. (21) N8.. 
Riverdale,I. Al ...... in 
Rome,N.Y. R6 .........4.15 
Sharon,Pa. S83 ......... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ... 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 . 
Warren,0.(40) T5 
Warren,O. R2 .........4. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 
Youngstown C8, Y1 woe ALLS 






STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Cleveland A7, J5....... 6.20 
Dover,O. G6 ....+.+....6, 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... ; 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6. 
Lackawanna,N.Y., B2 ..6.40 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 6. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.40 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 6. 
Weirton,W. Va. W6.....6.20 


Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.20 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.15 
Youngstown C8 ........415 


0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.0% 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 
Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 


0.80C 1.05C 1.35 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
pike Ko ek ae 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
6.10 6.70 8.65 TT 
.-- 6.85 8.80 11.10 
6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10. 
5.95 6.55 8.50 bess 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10. 
6.30 6.90 8.85 11.15 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8) 
6.25 6.85 8.80 111 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 
6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10) 
6.25 6.25 8.80 11.10! 
5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80) 
ees 9.80 11.26 13.8 
eos 9.80 11.25 13.8 





Al Acme Steel Co. 

A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
AT American Steel & Wire 


A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Stee] Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

Bs Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 

C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Stee] Corp. 

C7 Cleve. Cld.Roll.Mills Co. 

= Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 

oie Colorado Fuel & Iron 





A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 


A13 American Cladmetals Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


C11 Columbia Steel Co. 

C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 

C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 

C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 

C16 Continental Steel Corp. 

C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 

C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co, 

C20 Cuyahoga Steei & Wire 

D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 

D4 Disston & Son, Henry 

D6 Driver-Harris Co, 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 

E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 

E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 

E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 

E6 Empire Stee] Corp. 

F2 Firth Sterling Steel 

F3 Fitzsimons Stee] Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 

F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co, 

G1 Geneva Steel Co. 

G2 Globe Iron Co. 

G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 

















G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
G5 Great Lakes Steel Co? 
G6 Greer Steel Co. | 
H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 
I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 
I-2 Inland Steel Co. 
I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 
I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. | 
J1 Jackson Iron & steel Of 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 
J4 Johnson Steel & Wire™ 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Stel! 
36 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro- Metals | 
K3 Keystone Drawn Stee | 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wirt 
K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
L1 Laclede Steel Co. 
L2 LaSalle Stee] Co 
L3 Latrobe Electric Steel 
L5 Lockhart Iron & Steél 
L6 Lone Star Steel ©. 


L7 Lukens Steel Co 
—* 
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STEEL 


MARKET PRICES 
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STEEL 


IGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
atlanta All .......e-. 3.60 
Riverdale,Ill, Al . 

Sharon,Pa. 

Youngstown C3 


iRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 

liquippa,Pa. 

Iton,11.(1) Li 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 
Buffalo W12 

jeveland A7 
‘Donora,Pa, AT 
Duluth A7 ... 

Fostoria,O, S1 

ohnstown, Pa. 

LosAngeles B3 
iMilbury,Mass(12) N6 
IMonessen,Pa. P7, P16 ‘5.90 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....6.20 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
iSo.Chicago,Ill. R2 .... 

SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 -6.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 5.90 

renton,N.J., 

Waukegan, lil. 5.90 
Worcester A7,J4,T6,W12.6.20 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
‘Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 5.35 
Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 


Dover,O. 

Fostoria,O. 81 

Kokomo,Ind. C16 
FranklinPark, Il, 

Massillon,O. RS .... 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 . 
‘Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8 ‘5. 65 
Trenton,N.J. R5 5.65 
Worcester A7, T6, W12.5.65 


WIRE, Fine and Weaving 

(8-in. Coils) 
Bartonville, [ll.(1) K4 
Buffalo W12 

hicago W13 

leveland A7 8.45 
(Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8.45 
ostoria,O. Sl ... 8.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Kokomo, Ind. C16 
Monessen,Pa, P16 -45 
‘Palmer,Mass, W12 ..... 8. 75 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 8.45 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ao 
‘Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester.Mass, A7, T6. 8. 7 


WIRE, Tire Bead 


Monessen,Pa. P16 ....10.80 
Roebling,N.J, R5 . 10.80 


+ 8.45 
8.45 


ROPE WIRE 
Bartonville, Ill, 

Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa, AT 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling,N.J, R5 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. AT 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
Low-Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa, ‘. 
Atlanta All 
Alton, Ill. (1) » 4.5) 
Bartonville, Ill. a oe 
Buffalo W12 . cacnae 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7, C20 
Crawfordsville, Ind, 
Donora,Pa. 
Duluth A7 ° 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... : 50 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl ....4.85 
Houston S85 - 4.9 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il, AZ 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ... 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.4 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4. 75 
Monessen,Pa, P7 4.5) 
Newark,6-8ga. I-1 
No.Tonawanda B11 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa, A7 ... 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 
So.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . 
Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..... 
Torrance,Calif, C11 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 4.5) 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.4. 30 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Alton,I11.(1) Li 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa., 

Duluth A7 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
LosAngeles B3 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16 . 
NewHaven,Conn. AZ ... 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ... 5.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.50 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ... 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .... 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .. 
SparrowsPoint, Md, - 
Struthers,O, Y1 . 

Torrance, Calif. Cll 
Trenton,N.J. AZ 

Waukegan, Ill. 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ....5.85 


WIRE, Galv’d ACSR for Cores 


Monessen,Pa, P16 ... = 15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 


45 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. rt 25 
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WIRE Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
AlabamaCity R2. 

Aliquippa J5 .... 5 

Atlanta All .... 
Bartonville(19) K4 
Buffalo(31) W12. 

Cleveland A7 ... 
Crawfordsvil. M8. 

Donora A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield T2 

Houston, Tex. 

Johnstown B2 .. 

Joliet,II] AZ .... 
KansasCy,Mo., 

Kokomo Cl16 . 

LosAngeles B3 .. 

Minnequa C10 

Monessen P7 . 
Palmer(31) wi2. 
Pitts.,Cal. Cll .. 
Prtsmth.(18) P12 
Rankin A7 
So.Chicago R2 
So.S.Fran. C10 .. 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 
Sterling, Il. (1)N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. 
Torrance,Cal. Cll 
Worcester A7 ... 5 


An'ld 
Stone Stone 


11.30 


WIRE (16 gage) 


Aliquippa J5 .... 
Bartonville(1) 11.30 
Cleveland A7 .... 9. 11.30 
Crawfrdvil. M8. 11.30 
Fostoria,O. S1 11.40 
Johnstown B2 

Kokomo Cl6 ... 

Minnequa C10 9. 40 
Palmer, Mass. wi2 9.80 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 ..10.15 
Prtsmth.(18) P12 9.80 
SparrowsPt. B2.. 9.90 
Waukegan A7 .. 9.80 


WIRE, Barbed 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All 
Crawfordsville 
Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth,Minn, A7 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Houston,Tex. S85 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,I. AZ ..... 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,0O. (18) 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
So.Chicago, Il. 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10.. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 


FENCE POSTS 


ChicagoHts. Ill. 
Duluth A7 
Franklin,Pa. F5 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Il. A7 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Moline,fll, R2 
So.Chicago R2 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 





Key to Producing Companies 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Medart Co, 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Midvale Co, 
10 Missouri-Ilinois Furnace 
{12 Moltrup Steel Products 
(13 Monarch Steel Co, 
114 McInnes Steel Co. 


National Supply Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New Eng. HighCarb. Wire 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. 
14 Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 
15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
16 New Delphos Mfg. Co. 


pe Oliver Iron&Steel Corp. 
Oregon Steel Mills 


acific States Steel Corp. 

acifie Tube Co. 

‘oenix Iron & Steel Co, 

‘grim Drawn Steel 
sburgh Coke&Chem. 
sburgh Steel Co, 

‘ sburgh Tube Co. 

lak Steel Co. 


P12 Portsmouth Steel Div. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 

R1_ Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co, 
Reliance Div.,EatonMfg,. 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co, 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co, 
Simmons Co, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Sloss-Sheffield S.&I. Co. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Struthers Iron & Steel 
Superior Drawn Steel Co, 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 

T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 


Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div. 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 


Ulster Iron Works 
Universal Cyclops Steel 
Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co, 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co, 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Wstrn, Auto. Mach.Screw 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
Internation] Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co, 
W16 Worth Steel Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 





Y1 Youngstwn Sheet & Tube 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15'2Ga. 
AlabamaCity, Ala. } . ae 
Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga. R2- 


Aliquippa, Pa.9-14 %ga.J5 
1 


Atlanta All 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 


Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 .. 
1 


Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 

Houston, Tex. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Johnstn,17ga.6” B2 
Johnstn,17ga.,4” B2 
Joiiet,Il, AT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ... 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Monessen,Pa, P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,0O. (18) 
Rankin,Pa, A7 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 
Atlanta All 


oak 
Bartonville, [ll.(19) K4 .. 
1 


Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville M8 
Donora,Pa. 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Joliet, A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ... 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,0O. (18) 
So.Chicago,II, R2 
So.SanFran.,Calif. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Sterling,I11.(1) N15 


NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
To Dealers & Mfrs. dh 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 

Aliquippa, Pa, 

Atlanta All 


1 
Bartonville, Ill. ( 2: K4 .. 
Chicago,0]. W13 .......1 


Cleveland A9 


a 1 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 ee 


Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Galveston,Tex, D7 
Houston,Tex. S5 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Joliet,0l, AT7 
KansasCity, Mo. S5- 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 . 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 

So. Chicago, Ill. - 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 


RAILS 


Bessemer, Pa. 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfie'd, Ala, 

Gary,Ind. C3 
Huntington, W.Va. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Steelton,Pa, B2 


Williamsport,Pa. S819 


err: | 
P12.. 


is oR 


- -108 


ks Sterling,Il.(1) N15 ....106 
Torrance,Calif. C11 . 126 


Worcester,Mass, A7 -112 


NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 . 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .5. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

ey er. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Joliet,Il. A7 

Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C1l ....6. 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
So.Chicago,I1. Pre 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .. 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ... ‘5. 65 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..$6.75 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ..6.75 


Gary,Ind, C3 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
McKeesRocks,Pa. 


TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary.Ind. C3 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. ae 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh R2 
Seattle B3 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 


JOINT BARS 

Bessemer,Pa. C3 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. 

Joliet,Ill. C3 
Lackawanna,N. Y. B2 ..4.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.40 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ....... 4.40 


TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
Fairfie!d,Ala. 2 9.10 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Lebanon, Pa. (32) a 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8. 
Pittsburgh 03, P14 

Seattle BS ...ccccccces 9.35 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 5 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ..... 5.85 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 .......5.60 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittaburgh JS ...ccccces 5.6 
Seattle B3 6.1 
So.Chicago, Ill. 

Struthers,O. Y1 

Youngstown R2 





TOOL STEEL 


Grade Cents per Ib 
Reg. Carbon ....21.00 
Extra Carbon ...24.50 
Spec. Carbon ...29.50 
Oil Hardening ...32.00 
Cr Hot Wrk. ...32.00 
Hi-Carbon-Cr ....57.50 
18W,4Cr,1V . 100.00 
18W,4Cr,2V . .113.00 


Tool steel producers include: 


C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, 


Grade 

18W,4Cr,3V 

18W,4Cr.2V,9Co 

18W,4Cr,2V,6Co 
18.25W,4.25Cr,1V.4.75Co . 

20.25W ,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 293.50 
1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo 71.5 
6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo. 
6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo « 
A4, A8, B2, BS, C4, C9, C13, 
M9, M14, R2, S8, T7, U4, V2, V3. 





(1) Chicago Base. 
(3) Merchant, 
(5) Philadelphia del. 


(6) Chicago or Birm. Base. 
lower. 


(7) To jobbers, 3 cols. 

(8) 16 Pe and heavier. 
(9) 6 in. and narrower. 
(10) Pittsburgh Base. 


(11) Cleveland & Dg Base, 


(12) Worcester, —- 
(13) 3” & wing on over %” to 
3” 5.156. 


dealers. 

(19) Chicago & Mag ge Base. 
(20) Deduct 0.25¢ for untreated. 
(21) New Haven, Conn. Base. 


123) Del. 


(2) Angles. 
orcing only. 
(4) Reinf x Deduct 0.35¢ for finer than 
15 Ga. 


San Fran. Bay area. 


(23) Angles 1”%x1” to 1%4”x1%”" 


Reinforcing, mill shipments; 
to consumers, 4.83c; fabri- 
cated to fabricators, 4.58c. 


To jobbers, deduct 20 cents. 
6.70¢c for cut lengths. 

72” and narrower. 

54” and narrower. 

15 Ge & lighter; 60” & 


narrow 
14 Ga. “& Nghter; 48” & 


arrower. 

(40) Lighter than 0,035”; 

0.035” and heavier. 
(41) Flats. 


(42) Bands. 


4.400, 








%, 1950 
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MARKET PRICES 














STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 





BUTTWELD Carioad Discounts from List, % 
Size List Pounds Black: Galvanized: 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D E F 
by b.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 35.5 8.5 9.0 7.5 
% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 32.5 9.5 11.0 8.5 
Sy, 6.0 0.57 29.0 27.0 28.0 5.5 8.0 4.5 
bea 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 27.0 
1 i 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30.0 
1% 23.0 2.28 465 44.5 45.5 315 29.5 30.5 
1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 30.0 31.0 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 32.5 30.5 31.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
3 76. 7.62 48.0 46.0 47. 33.0 31.0 32.0 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on 4%”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on \” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”, 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, 
Y-1; Alton, Ii. (Lorain, O., base) Li quotes 2 points 
lower on \%”, \”", we 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa, P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except 3% points lower on %”, 2% pts on 4%”, 3 pts on 
%”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on \” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa, J5. Fontana, Calif. Ki quotes 
11 points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”, 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 20.5 
26% 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 


6 1.92 19.18 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 





BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wail thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 
o.D. B. 


—Seamless— Elec. Weld 

In. Ga. H.R. c.D H.R. C.D. 

Bo Widkitena 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
1% Sco bee 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
an pep sie 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 
unt Vig cio d is 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 
| a ee a 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
a? Aosn nee 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
Sere 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
ca 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
R- acesseus 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
, aes 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
De Joes com 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
Pee | 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
Ge: .ssieiks 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
errr 9 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 
Odds xenee 7 112.62 132.51 sees oboe 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. 


CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
——Plates——-  ———Strip——— —————_She ets ——_____ 
Cold-Rolled Copper 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both sides 10% 20% Both Sides 
Bee bs Saeco obes ane 19.75 5.00 





21.50- 7 
22.50 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 iota tapas 20.75 22.50- 77.00 
24.00 
Ana! cikaes kes pais: ee 
309 ... 27.00 31.00 eh ca pieces 5 Secale chek 
310 ... 32.50 36.50 eddy aware sos eves: SR 
316 ... 27.00 31.00 sei: wea 26.00 28.00- .... 
32.00 
317 ... 30.50 34.50 ca’ 
318 ... 29.50 33.50 ottets bas 
321 ... 23.50 27.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 
347 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00- 94.00 
30.00 
405 . 18.75 24.75 nese 
410. 18.25 24.25 
430 ... 18.25 24.25 oe bie ki veaw nei 
Nickel. 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 fates ents Tee 
Inconel. 36.00 46.00 bce ews eceki te see See 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 cena wee. 


Ce sass?) Weas 19.75¢ 23.75¢ .. er ary se 
* Deoxodized. t Deduct 4.25c for hot-rolled. Production 
points for carbon base products; Stainless plates and sheets, 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7; 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville 17: 
nickel, monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa, 818. 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 


BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less 
than case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 

\%-in. & smaller diam.. 27 

fein, & %-in. ....... 29 

%-in. and larger .... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 


All diams. ......es00% 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 

6 in, and shorter ..... 30 

over 6 in, long........ 28 
Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 
Blank § ..ccccscccccsecss 40 
PIOW sii vc ceceasccsoses 40 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 

Sleigh Shoe ....... sve 
Fire: WOR oink vccce ssc 20 
Boiler & Fitting-Up Bolts 37 

NUTS 


H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 
Square: 
\%-in, and smaller Sean = 


Ys-in. & %B-iM. ..-+++s 
&-in.-1LM%-in, ....-606- 23 
1% in. and larger..... 16 
H.P. Hex.: Reg. Heavy 


\%-in. & smaller 33 29 
fs-in, & %-in.. 28 25 
%-in.-1%-in. .. 25 23 
15 in. & larger 17 16 
C.P. Hex. : 
\%-in, & smaller 33 29 
fe-in. & %-in.. 30 27 
%-in. & 1% in. 27 24 
15% in. & larger 20 17 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
\%-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller ... 35 41 41 
Ys-in. & %-in. 30 36 36 
&-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in.&larger 17 21 as 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish ...... 63.5 & 10 
Plated finishes ... 50 &10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
\%-in. through %-in. .. 50 
%-in. through 1 in, .. 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 
\%-in, through %-in... 33 
%-in. through 1 in... 13 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam x 6 in. and 


Se piscwasaundtee 46 
1 in. and smaller diam. 
BS OVET OG IM. cc vcaesece 33 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller ..... 41 
¥%-in, diam, & larger ... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 18 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.25c 
ye-in., under ......... 43 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
DOTS. occas etnn Net to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 








GRAPHITE 
Incaes Cents 
Diam Length per Ib 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
,60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4,5% 40 19.50 
40 20.50 
2% 24,30 21.00 
2 24,30 23.00 
CARBON 
40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 26 34,90 7.50 
1 ,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 


STAINLESS STEEL 


(cents per pound) 


C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
Bua... 37.50 30.50 28.50 
302... 37%.u 33.00 28.50 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 


416. 
430... 35.50 27.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 


347 sheet, except 309 E2. 

Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10. 

Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 

Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4, 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A110. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c 818. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c and ex- 
cept Type 416 A7. 

Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 

Dunkirk,N.Y. bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
and wire, except Types 501 
and 502 J6. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c. 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50c R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 41.00c C4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 
structurals C3. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes \%- 
cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c, strip 
60.00e W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire AT. 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
except Type 300 quoted 
51.00c A4, 

Youngstown, strip C8. 


COAL, CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol ......... 22.00 
Toluol, one deg. .19.00-24.75 
Industrial xylol . .20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$45.00 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) ...... 13.50 
Do., less than carlots. .14,25 
Do., tank cars ......: 12.50 
FLUORSPAR 


Metallurgical grade, _ f.o.b. 
shipping point, in Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $39-$40. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b, shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 

Cents 
Sponge Iron: 
98+% Fe, carlots.. 15.09 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags... .7.40-8.59 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.50 
Unannealed, 99+% 
IRE ae 
Unannealed, 99+% 
Fe (minus 325 
MOM). dnc ceccee. 48.50 
Carbonyl] Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .70.00-135.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed .......... 27.00 
Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight al- 


OWES. oink cect wd os 30.00 
Brass, 10-ton lots.23.25-26.25 
Copper: 

Electrolytic ........ 27.75 

MeGusee: oss scvee'. 27.00 
EAGER 6.6408 sects soces 18.50 
Manganese: 


Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 
Minus 35 mesh .... 48.00 
Minus 200 mesh.... 56.00 
Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 


BINGO 6 as dbievns 34.00-40.00 
Solder (plus cost of 
WUMERE? | 0. kas cwaaca 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
BR wee ae Geet eoeeunew Gee 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .15.25-18.00 
Dollars 
Tungsten: 


99%, minus 80 to 200 

mesh, freight allowed, 
over 1000 Ib ...... 2.90 
S000 10 bss evens 4.0 2.95 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.09 

98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 

freight ellowed. 

1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
loss than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 
Molybdenum: 

99%. minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 ID. ..i... 2.25 
200 to £00 Ib ..... 2.60 
less than 200 Ib... 2.75 

82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 Ib ard over.. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 

Chromium, electrolytic 

90% Cr MM. vicice ss 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 


Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll,fur. .$14.00-14.50 
Connelsvll,fdry. .15.50-16.50 
New River, foundry. ..19.00 
Wise county, foundry. .15.95 
Wise county, furnace. .15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens 

New England, del.t 23.40 
Chicago, ovens ....... 21.00 


Chicago, del. ...... $22.45 
Detroit, del. .....++- 24.91 
Terre Haute, ovens... .21.20 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 21.75 
Indianapolis, ovens ....20.75 
Chicago, del. ......- 24.12 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 23.67 
Detroit, del. ........24.65 
Ironton, O., ovens..... 20.40 


Cincinnati, del. .....22.71 
Painesville, O., ovens. .21.90 


Buffalo, del. .......- 24.02 
Cleveland, del. ......23.62 
Erie, del. ....+.<.> oa 


Birmingham, ovens ... .19. 
Philadelphia, ovens ...21. 
Neville Island,Pa.,ovens 21 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens.21 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. .20.15 


Cincinnati, del. .....22-71 
Detroit, ovens ........-21.65 
Detroit, del. .....-- _ 22.65 
Buffalo, del. .....-- - 24.00 
Flint, del. .......+-- 24-09 
Pontiac, del. ....--- 23.04 
Saginaw, del. .......24.40 





Includes __ representa- 
tive switching charge 0f: 
* $1.05; +, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three oF 
more tracks $1.50. 10 
within $4.15 freight zone 
from works. 
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a , 
ERS WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 
.b, shipping (Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 
s for minus SHEETS ARS-——-~-—~--- Standard 
sh) H.R. 18 Ga., Galv. STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Cents Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41405 Shapes Carbon Floor 
lot: R New York (city) 5.75 6.84 7.25 6.04 ary 5.85 6.64 8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
: ptt 15.00 New York(c’try) 5.55 6.64 7.05 5.84 oy 5.65 6.44 8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
40 7.40-8.50 Boston (city) .. 5.93 6.68 7.19 5.98 ip 5.80 6.50 8.70 5.75 6.08 7.28 
ne Boston (c’try) . 5.73 6.48 6.99 5.78 oo 5.60 6.30 8.50 5.55 5.88 7.08 
% Fe 39.50 Phila. (city) .. 6.45 6.60 6.95 5.90 om 5.75 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
9+ % Phila, (c’try).. 6.20 6.35 6.70 5.65 oes 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
sees 33,50 Balt, (city) ... 5.25 6.44 6.66 5.79 eee 5.69 6.39 5.69 5.40 7.04 
9+ % } Balt. (c'try) .. 5.05 6.24 6.46 5.59 eee 5.49 6.19 saa 5.49 5.20 6.84 
48.50 Norfolk, Va. 6.10 See seo aioe wes 6.15 7.20 oon 6.20 6.15 7.55 
ae ] Wash. (w’hse). 5.46 Silk pas 6.00 ia 5.90 6.62 ae 5.90 5.61 7.25 
e 5 to ) Buffalo (del.).. 5.25 6.00 7.00 5.61 was 5.25 5.95 10.10Tt5 5.35 5.65 6.95 
70.00-135.00 Buffalo (w’hse) 5.05 5.80 6.80 5.41 ius 5.05 5.75 9.90TTS 5.15 5.45 6.75 
t Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.05 5.80* 6,45-6.70 5.20 6.15 5.00 5.75 9.55Tt 5.05 5.15 6.40 
ieeaas 26.00 Detroit (w’hse). 5.33 6.08* 7.09 5.49 oes 5.39 6.03 9.86¢T5 5.44 5.59 6.68 
Ib Cleveland (del.) 5.25 6.00 7.15 5.44 6.35 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.37 5.52 6.72 
ht al- Cleve. (w’hse). 5.05 5.80 6.95 5.24 6.15 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.17 5.32 6.52 
93 25 30.00 Cincin, (w’hse). 5.32 5.84 6.44 5.49 ata 5.39 6.10 9.90;t5 5.44 5.59 6.75 
pareweinanend Chicago (city) . 5.25 6.00° 6.90 5.30 eR 5.20 5.85 9.75+t5 5.25 5.40 6.60 
27.75 Chicago (w’hse) 5.05 5.80° 6.70 5.10 ry 5.00 5.65 9.557 T5 5.05 5.20 6.40 
abs ot 27.00 Milwaukee (city) 5.39 6.14° 7.04 5.44 “ee 5.34 6.09 9.8975 5.39 5.54 6.74 
veees 18.50 Milwau. (c’try). 5.19 5.94* 6.84 5.24 ne 5.14 5.89 9.6975 5.19 5.34 6.54 
St. Louis (del.). 5.58 6.33 7.23 5.63 aoe 5.53 6.28 10.08tt5 5.58 5.73 6.93 
1 52.00-55.00 St. L. (w’hse). 5.38 6.13 7.03 5.43 ven 5.33 6.08 9.88¢T5 5.38 5.53 6.73 
ane Birm'ham (del.) 5.2010 5.95 6.302 5.2510 5.1510 6.88 5.2010 5.3510 7.6320 
aes Aspe Birm’hm(w’ hse) 5.0510 5.80 6.152 5.1010 , 5.0010 ae 5.0510 5.2010 4 
34.00-40.00 Omaha, Nebr, 6.13t e8 8.33 6.13 oe 6.18 6.98 ee 6.18 6.38 7.83 
of Los Ang. (city) 6.00 7.50 7.033 6.05 8.30 6.00 7.75 was 5.90 6.00 8.20 
weeds 8.50 L, A. (w’hse).. 5.80 7.30 7.508 5.85 8.10 5.80 7.55 nea 5.70 5.80 8.00 
02 Hospe San Francisco . 6.259 7.603 7.502 6.759 8.253 6.159 7.55 ie 6.009 6.159 8.109 | 
15. Ah ra Seattle-Tacoma. 6.60 8.153 wee 6.85 sce 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.357 8.407 ‘a 
Dollars Kans, (w’hse ). 5.65 6.40 7.30 5.70 re 5.60 6.35 10.10 5.65 5.80 7.00 en 
80 to 200 * Prices do not include gage extras; ¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage te 
llowed extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; tt as annealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib C1) 
‘ 2.90 and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; #—450 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 lb; 7—300 to 999 lb; §—300 to 499 Ib; *—400 bee 
a ales pe to 9999 Ib; 1°—500 to 9999 lb inclusive, 
4% 400: ae ol 
0 Ib.. 3.09 
65 sh oki 
bee REFRACTORIES ORES FERROALLOYS = 
ae — (Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE MANGANESE ALLOYS 65 
FIRE CLAY BRICK Gross ton, 15%% (natural), lower lake ports. Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si), Carlot ee 
0 200 mesh, Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or decreases, if per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- lis! 
fat tiun te Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling burgh ard Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per © 
Tete 2.60 pone ig mp oa Ottawa, Ill., $106. Hard- charges and taxes thereon are for buyer’s ac- tan lower. ome 
| Ib... 2.75 pe at above points. count. Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% = 
allowed, High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge Old range bessemer ........eeseseeees $8.10 approx,) Carload, can, bulk $172 per gross = 
over.. 2.40 N, J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia. Mexico, Old range nonbessemer ........++++++- 7.95 ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
0 Ib.. 2.45 Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach NER: NOD ois i dc bowed concede 00,0 7.85 packed. $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; A 
lytic Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, Mesabi nonbessemer ........+++-eee005 7.70 f.o.b, Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., © 
Seat 3.50 Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, High phosphorus ........eeseeeeeeeees 7.70 or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b, Bir- 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- EASTERN LOCAL ORE mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, ' 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from a 
AL COKE Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- Cents per unit, del E. Pa. Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates to above prices, f.o.b, Los Angeles, San Fran- re 
tt ton Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, QOGNIIGE: 8k 5 ida ad eh 4 pre tha RA KR HES 6.00 cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 0) 
VENS or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., FOREIGN ORE warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, oO 
514.00-14.50 Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, $231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for Lu 
'15.50-16.50 IL, $80. Cents per unit, ¢.i.f, Atlantic ports each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 2 
ary. ..19.00 Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. i 
ary. 15.95 Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; Na aig Sr cin tga 4.0 ekeciezues 17.00 raat 
nary. . 15.20 Ottawa, Ill., $70. Long-term contract .........2seeeee 15.00 Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: z= 
nace. . tv, LADLE BRICK North African hematites ............ 15.75 (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. om, 
Y COKE Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........6.. 18.00 0.10% C, 24.75c per Ib of contained Mn, car- om 
Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
vens . $22.00 Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., TUNGSTEN ORE Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢c for max, 0.15% C 
og ee vis Cumberland, W. Va., $60. Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty grade from above prices, 1c for max, 0.30% C, 
del.t 23.40 Vire Cut: Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, O, i anaes apap e i Rueke he aie $20-22 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢ for max. 
Bake os New Cumberland, W. Va., $58. snandnena ees 75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
aeeue . MALLEABLE BU 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P. 0.06% max.). 
ee eean 24.91 St. Lout NG BRICK Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
ns... .21.20 IL uis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.if 
Suoes 21.75 + $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. U. 8 ports; ‘prices on lower grades adjusted Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
20.75 ep : C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
~ . 20. SILICA BRICK to manganese content and impurities. 
24.12 Mt. Union, cl bulk 18.15¢ per lb of contained Mn, carload 
2 3.0 mouth, 0.. maaee, ak a ts are CHROME ORE packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
Se te 24.65 Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Ghicaee, Ind., $95: Gross ton, f.0.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, livered. Spot, add - are. 
We 0 20.40 Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. Baltimore, Charleston, 8S. C., plus ocean Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
ey o oe Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): freight differential for delivery to Portland, dn a « tba — ? — max. ) x —— 
yens. .21.8 aysburg, Mt, 2 Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. ump bulk, 29c per o etal; pac ’ UC; 
PPO 24.02 ; ry % Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming - ton lot 31.25c, less ton lot 33.25c. Delivered. 
ee 23.62 Minois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): Indian and African Spot, add 2c. 
Pe 22.04 Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E, Chicago, Ind., OO DO cau ee cs a cakiecacsarays See Manganese Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
p ... 19.15 Hays, Pa., $85. Oe A cade caaees 35.00-36.00 35c; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
is. ..21.25 BASIC BRICK GET OR TOD ioe cet kc saeescet cscs 26.00 30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
ovens 21.00 (B hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
yvens . 21.20 ‘Base prices per net dans 94 works, Balti- South African Transvaal cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight allowed to St. 
vens, . 20,15 Bu more or Chester, Pa.) 44% no ratio $17.00-18.00 Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
rned , nondeg AIR MO AIO... ccs eee eeceeeeees ; ; 
22.71 Gime aan Fae ol gage Gg 45% no ratio csewasisis ce¥ee 17.30-18.30  Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
21.65 chemical-bonded magnesite — $94; eer errerer ere ce 26.00 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
22.65 ’ . GO: BE DRUID: 6k cde cvcdevenceces 27.00-27.50 per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
ote. 24.00 MAGNESITE B 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
“94.09 (Base prices per net ton, f.0.b, works, razilian 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
axa’ 23.04 ini Chewelah, Wash.) OU Se RD hi aS ec ccctccts GRO above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
24.40 mestic dead - burned, %” grains; bulk, 
ws 3; single paper bags, $38, Rhodesian CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
representa- eee MRR 6 ck ch wee de cteuese ee $20.00-21.00 High-Car'! . 
: DOLOMITE gh-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., 
harge 7 (Base prices per net ton) = +p grec jb ee bee ae cn be ee ob badedes 26.00 lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr. c.l., 
ope-trace Domestic, dead-burned bulk; Billmeyer, Blue cchuateag oreo pits os sanit ae gaat tad packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
. a -_ Williams, Plymouth Meeting, Pa.. Mill- ised omestic—rail nearest seller imied Delivered: Spot, add 0.25c. 
i 30 pa _W. Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, pag Sete eet tel te Doh a ne ; “SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
- Mea, UUre, Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, MOLYBDENUM Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
8 : Terre, x, Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
Life, Mo., $12.45. denum content, mines ............. $0.90 (Please turn to page 139) 
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Lead and Zinc Prices Advance 


Sustained active demand for limited supplies lifts quotations 
¥2-cent to 11.50c, East St. Louis, for prime western zinc and 
V4 -cent to 11.05c, St. Louis, for lead 


New York—Trend in nonferrous 
metal markets continues upward. 
Lead sellers advanced prices 4-cent 
May 4 to 11.05c, St. Louis. Bookings 
for shipment this month already ex- 
ceed those sold for April delivery 
which was the largest reported since 
last August. 


Market strength is due to heavy 
consumer demand as well as tighten- 
ing in supplies. Labor troubles in 
Mexico have reduced sharply the 
amount of metal being received from 
that country. 


Zine prices have risen 1.50 cents 
a pound since Apr. 1. Sellers ad- 
vanced prices %-cent a pound on 
May 1 and a like amount May 4 
to the basis of 11.50c, East St. 
Louis, for prime western. As in 
lead, the advance is_ attributed 
to continuing strong demand from 
domestic consumers and _ steadily 
tightening supplies. Leading sellers 
still hold substantial waiting lists, 
being unable to satisfy all needs fully. 


Tin Market Erratic — Tin prices 
continue to fluctuate rapidly within 
a narrow range of 76.25c to 77.25c, 
New York, for Straits spot. The 
market was quoted 77.00c toward the 
end of the week. The British Min- 
istry of Supply sold 1000 tons of 
Straits tin which was afloat on ves- 
sels due to arrive in New York this 
week at 75.00c, ex dock New York. 
It is uncertain whether this metal 
will be offered for resale and, hence, 
traders are unable to forecast the 
immediate future price trend. Demand 
for nearby deliveries have been ac- 
tive. 

Copper Market Strong — Demand 
for copper continues active, but 
prices are unchanged in a strong 
market. Pressure for delivery is es- 
pecially strong for May delivery, as 
indicated by fact that some fabri- 
cators will be forced to curtail op- 
erations during the second half of 
the period due to lack of copper. 

At 28.97c each, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co., Waterbury, Conn., is awarded 
contract for 1200 tons annealed 
cartridge brass disks, Frankford Ar- 
senal, Pa. 

Silver Advances—Silver prices ad- 
vanced 1 cent an ounce May 4 to 
72.75¢c, New York. This is the first 
price change since the closing days 
of March when a total reduction of 
1.50 cents was posted. An embargo 
placed by the Mexican government 
on the export of refined silver from 
that country last month is a major 
factor in reducing available supplies. 
Demand from the silverware manu- 
facturers has been increasing. 


Kramer Buys Ajax Metal Plant 


Chicago—H. Kramer & Co., this 
city, has purchased the plant, equip- 
ment, inventory, metal trademarks, 
etc. of the Ajax Metal Co., Philadel- 
phia. The plant will be operated as 
the Ajax Metal Division of H. Kra- 
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mer & Co. It will continue as one of 


the leading producers of quality brass 


and bronze ingots, phosphor copper, 
babbitts and other alloys. 

No change of operations or person- 
nel are contemplated, says M. L. 
Chapman, president of the company. 
E. A. Ginkinger, who has been with 
the Ajax organization for 32 years, 
has been elected vice president and 
general manager of the Ajax Metal 
Division. 

Dr. G. H. Clamer, president of the 
Ajax Metal Co., says the company 
is changing its name to Ajax Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Corp. With its as- 
sociated companies, including Ajax 
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Electric Furnace Corp., Ajax Elec- 
trothermic Corp., Ajax Electric Co. 
Inc., and Ajax Engineering Corp., 
the company will continue in the 
manufacture of electric furnaces and 
equipment used in the metallurgical 
field. Dr. Clamer will become presi- 
dent of the Ajax Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Corp. and will continue as presi- 
dent of the associated companies. 


Aluminum Output Rate Gains 


Washington—Although total out- 
put of primary aluminum in Febru- 
ary declined 3 per cent to 50,688 
tons because of the shorter month, 
the average daily rate of production 
increased, reports the Bureau of 
Mines. Production amounted to 52,- 
023 tons in January and 49,749 tons 
in February, 1949. 

On Feb. 6, the first metal was 
poured by the Aluminum Co. of 
America at its Point Comfort plant 
near Port Lavaca, Tex. This _ re- 
duction plant is the first one con- 
structed in the United States since 
World War II and has been designed 
to utilize natural gas as the source 
of power. 

Total inventories of primary alu- 
minum were reduced to 17,885 tons 
by Feb. 28, reflecting an increase 
in aluminum sold or used to more 
than 60,000 tons, the greatest month- 
ly total in over two years. At the 
end of January stocks totaled 28,- 
165 tons while the amount sold or 
used in that month amounted to 52,- 
959 tons. 

Net imports gained 5 per cent in 


February as recipts of crude alun.i- 
num from Canada increased to 1... 
104 tons and those from Europe, 
predominantly France, to 222 tons. 
Exports of sheets, plates, strips, eic., 
to the Republic of the Philippines 
declined during February, but sharp 
increases were noted in shipments 
to Indonesia and Venezuela. 


Buys Zinc Plant Facilities 


St. Louis—American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co.’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, American Zinc Co. of Illi- 
nois, bought all the plant facilities 
and leases formerly held by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. on installa- 
tions at Monsanto, Ill., and Fairmont 
City, Ill., for $1,080,000. The deal 
was in cash. 

The facilities include installations 
at the Monsanto electrolytic zinc 
plant and zinc concentrate roasting, 
sulphuric acid, zinc furnace blocks 
and by-products facilities located at 
the Fairmont City plant. The com- 
pany plans an expenditure of about 
$500,000 covering plant changes that 
will materially improve the overall 
metallurgical and plant efficiency. 


Vulcan To Boost Tin Output 


Sewaren, N. J.—Vulcan Detinning 
Co., this city, is stepping up pro- 
duction at its recently-completed tin 
smelter so as to approach the planned 
capacity rate of five tons daily. This 
project, the only privately-owned tin 
smelting plant in the nation, was 
constructed by the Wigton-Abbott 
Corp., Plainfield, N. J., at a cost of 
about $1 million. It utilizes Vulcan’s 
newly-developed process for extrac- 
tion of tin from low grade Bolivian 
concentrates, heretofore considered 
commercially impractical. Rate of 
production was kept at a low level 
for the first four months to allow 
testing and adjusting of various 
pieces of equipment. 


Brass Ingot Output Increases 


Washington—Production of brass 
ingot increased 16 per cent in Janu- 
ary to 24,066 tons, a new high since 
October, 1948, reports the Bureau of 
Mines. Output of composition ingot 
increased 23 per cent to 9164 tons; 
80-10-10 bronze, 59 per cent to 673 
tons; yellow brass, 25 per cent to 
435 tons. 

Total copper-brass scrap consump- 
tion by ingot makers in January was 
33,066 tons compared with 29,879 tons 
in December. The largest gain was 
1533 tons in consumption of composi- 
tion scrap. There were increases of 
over 500 tons each in the use of No. 
2 wire, mixed heavy and light copper 
scrap, yellow brass, auto radiators 
and bronze, but consumption of low 
grade scrap and residues decreased 
997 tons. 

During January, the Bureau of 
Federal Supply awarded contracts 
for conversion of around 40 million 
pounds of cartridge cases into ingot, 
presumably for addition to the na- 
tional stockpile. 

Inventories of copper and _ brass 
scrap held by ingot makers, ater 
increasing in November and Decem- 
ber, were virtually unchanged i 
January. 
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le aluni- 
fin 12. 
Poage c, 
tons 
rips, etc 
rips, etc, NONFERROUS METALS 
me apn Primary Metals (Cents per pound, carlots, except as oth 
al ° erwise | 
iieivents Copper: Electrolytic 19 Sheets ALUMINUM noted) 
peal = age eee aoe. Vw: and Cire? 28 and 38 mil finish ct. Plating Materi 
rass Ingot: 85- . ao 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 25 oP ene Bolg hg pnd bi wrong Widths or Flat Coiled — Chromic Acid: — 
92.25; No. 1 .75¢; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Be, Diameters, Sh Sheet phia : 99.9% flake, f.o.b 
; ; No. 1 yellow (No, 405 0, 305) Inches in,. Incl. eet Sheet Circlet . tn carloads, 25.50c; 5 t .b, Philadel- 
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2,50c; ““XX"" nickel ak 2a tees * pigs, 0.375 . ea: Pe s ‘only, 100 to 500 Ib, 51.4c; or 300 Ib 
etinning shot of ingots, | for 7 ag Ae ng 0.406 av. 45.5 ei Ib, 49:06; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 51-tc; 600 to 1900 
4 ’ ric cas i 435 "3 on » ° ° : i > . , .0.b. Sew- 
up pro- Mercury: Open mares import duty. asaite 0.469 36.5 45.5 ae a ee Louis 
eted tin $74 pes 76-lb flask. et, spot, New York §$71- 0.500 =. as 44.0 Rise Conatien 100 lb drums, |! pe 
Beryllium- ; z hase 00¢ s, less the 
planned Ib contai ——" 3.75-4.25% Be, $2 0.531 36.5 45.5 44.0 Niagara Falls 10 or more drums 38.00 —- ihe 
: ° : ned Be. , $24.50 per 0.563 eas . alls, N. Y¥.; 41.25 c, f.o.b. ~ 
ily. This Cadmium: ‘‘R és 0.59 36.5 tees spectively, del. Clevela .25¢ and 39.25¢ <r 
$2 del. ; egular’”’ straight —_ 36 ¥en 41.5 + earning) br Seg mg Ned al : 
vned tin Cobant: special or patented ood flat forms, 0.625 oa. eves bs less ana Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs a ite 
on, was $1.80 ae he sae per Ib rag 550 Ib (ke ) 0.688 36.5 — 41.5 82.50¢, f. cn tate one than 2008 Be Cy 
i-A bbott under 100 Ib 0 Ib (case); $1 87 8); 0. 36.5 eece ex Stannous Chi arteret, N. J. ’ a 
: r ; $1. .750-1.00 : ieee loride (Anhyd 
Gold: U per lb 20-1. 0 35.5 41.5 70.80c: 1 ydrous): I pe | 
c He Si > . 5 ; 100 Ib 7 n 400 Ib 
as Sirens Open eset eon tigen ng 1195-1 500 - ee 37.5 me a ipieaia eciliet aa Carteret, = 
tinum: $66-$69 : ork, 71.75c per 1.563 4.5 39.0 , ; 
extrac- adn! WOE bak tree Gene - 162 34.5 ; 37.5 S : 
t : .625 o ane r 
ae Rolled, D Seed 11688-2.000 33.5 36.5 nates piessaciens Cj 
nsidered olled, Draw cE sts BRASS == 
Rate of eemerneed Products riumaran). Ghosts; ys es wisthidn- Sanat a coregreabeiccapoaa te 
w level (Base prices, cents rs BRASS more, pF greg Full rolls, 140 canton ae lb, f.0.b, shipping pgm for less than 15,000 .© 
o allow : based on 19. r pound, f.o.b. mill; sq ft to 140 s cwt; add 50c per ewt ~ Cc a 
Sheet: © 50-cent copper. ) ; per cwt 1 ft. Pipe: Full coi i lean Rod Cl = 
various mercial pin 33.18; yellow bra oa . Traps and bends; List Mg $16.00 Copper Heavy Ends Turnings 
onze, 95 SS 29.61; ZING -e plus 40%. > ey ee 
brass, 85% %, 33.08; 90 ; com- Sheets, 16.75c NC Yellow Brass 16.50 16.50 1 
, ‘i “US; 2 * , \e : ass . a . 5. 
aa: woke ute te La ten cee et ae Te hal Ib a Commercial Bronze _ 13.37% 13.12% 1 2% ee 
bron el silver, 18% ; best qualit Ib c in coils, 16.00c nd over, 05% Bronze 2.12% Oo 
‘ aa grade A, 5% 50.90.” 43.04; phosphor- thay hal Plates, not nage mill, 36,000 5 ea 15.50 15.25 14.7 
Sy 30.28: opper, hot-rolled -in., 16.00c. -in., 15.00c; Ae | 2 rll 15.25 15. 75 
.28; yellow 29.03; ‘ rass .00 14.50 
mercial Neue, "Se free cutting, Pp -gaeei (Base Rie: oI 85% «+ ceeeeeees 15 : 
fF brass brass 85% 31.25: % 32.77; 90% 32.2° com- Sheets, cold-rolled ices f.0.b. mill) Near son dds « 5.00 14.75 14.25 Bp 
n Janu- Seamless Gubinns Go 30.76. “27; red €8.00e. ot gg 0.000, Sixtp, cold-rolled a (71-80% ) on” ie 13.87% %) 
i 62; : Copper . .00c. pes, 56. ’ untz Metal ... § ‘ . 13. 4 
th since brass Ph gig gage ny! yellow brass Seamless tubes, 89.00c. oe Nickel, silver, 10%.. 12.37% 12.12% 11.62 | oe 
reau of brass 85% 34.47; 80% 33.98 90% 35.24; red a. MONEL ae ee ae Li 
n ingot pg dP Be de amegmangiyey Sheets, cold-rolled. 47. f.0.b, mill) Naval brass |........ or. we 15.50 > 
4 tons: y 80% 31.36; — $2.87; red brass 85% bronze, 50.00c. Rods we 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled Manganese bronze .. 12:75 12.50 12.00 = 
to 673 100-000 Wire: Bate sort brass 30.80. anton oe tg tubes "80. 00¢ 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. BRASS ae 2.75 12.50 11.87% iz 
( i ' Ib lots 23 , f.0.b., eastern 0.00c. , ‘00c. Shot and blocks. SS INGOT MAKERS’ . == 
cent to | Weatherproo -54c, l.c.l. 24.1 mills, “sy BUYING PRICES | 
late 25.60, . Po he eaten oem oa Figg td Extruded dita te ate (Cents per pound, delivered oe 
ivered, 15 000 Ib .35, ¢.]. 25 85: , iameter, less ’ in. long, 1.312 carl ern refineries 
» do, 85; , than 25 abt in. in No, 1 rload lots) 3, 
nsump- or more 29.50 PO ae 7% to 99 Ib Ib. 52.00-5 : copper 16.00; 
, 1.e.1, 30.25. 5 , 42,00-46.00c; 6.00c; 25 co 4 00: ; No. 2 co sa 
ry was 5 35.00-36.00c. Oc; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, Stduters ALAM; Baar? yor eT items 13.78: 
oo 1950 DAILY PRICE RECOR eee so ae 
f=: = = p (oREFISEIN BUYING FRICES 
posi- May 3 19.50 Zine Tin An- #02 , delivered refinery 
ay 3 v7. arlos ry, 
ases of May 1-2 ee <a. 11.50 77.00 were timony Nickel Silver rand d reo th ‘No 2 copeet 15.0 
of N Apr. A -50 , 11.25 OF 7.00 24.50 a , .00; refin oni er 15.00; light 
+ Ses Apr. 28-29 ey rp 11.25 oo 17.00 24.50 40.00 Lg lati content i5 — (60% copper) per 
A Apr. 26-27 19.50 : 10.69 : 17.00 5 : 71.75 : i 
\diators ims 19.50 10.80 a tee Ale 9 = Ey or IL.75 PO pinot BUYING PRIC 
of low peal 24 oo ped 11.00 son 17.00 24.50 peaped k= Conan 2 a pound, New York, in oe ~ 
D 9 - , 17.00 vs . 71.75 rand b . ’ ots) 
creased oe — a 10.55 ae bs 17.00 af os 7.75 1 1425-14.50; No. get fog p> and wire, No 
Apr. 19 19.50 ‘ 11.00 77. 17.00 24.50 . 71.75 25-12.50; No. 1 comp .50; light copper 
pau of PY Abe ir 50 30.80.00 Treas 3400 3450 $0.00 7 1175.12.00, No, 1. composition turnings 11.00- 
c 2 . . ' : Sotiehg ra .00- 
ntracts Apr. 14-15 18.50 10.30 ao oes RR Ee GRRL brass clippings oe 
mill Apr. 12- 18.50 10.30 10 15 17.00 40.00 71.75 urnings 10.00-10.25; .75; No, 1 brass r 
x ie i 18.50 10.30 a. > Sao a aa ae ae cain tage nn enemas 5p napa et 33: 
y ingot, ig y 10.30 75 . . 40.00 ends 10 -75-8.00; n dsl 
pr. 6- 18.50 10. 17.00 71.75 .50-10.75; ; new brass rod 
he na- Apr. ; 10 18.50 10.30 Lap 76.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 9.00-9.25; cocks a es radiators, ccnmamanam 
Apr. 3-4 18.50 10.30 10.50 76.00 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 pipe, 9.75-10.00 nd faucets, 9.50-9.75; brass 
i > 18 .30 . . 17. . 40.00 71. ead: Heavy 9.00; ; ; 
prass sell 18.50 10.30 re 75.375 ped —— 40.00 t145 type and ‘Aureotype Battery plates 6.75; Nno- 
aft NOT? eee 10.30 74.75 17 -50 40.00 71 8.75; mixed b . 9.00-9.25; electrotyp a " 
“a NOTE: Copper: Elect 10.25 7475 Hp 24.50 40.00 71 bs Zine: Ol segipele gramps wap iii ! 
: im: : ctr , : 9 oat ! 
ad rr Antisony, bullet mS ge el re Rr he ong ag 24.50 (40.00 71.75 5.25-5.50; Sn tten geet ay gala ' 
> unpacked: | £.0.b. Lared< , Straits, del : on grad Tin: scrap 3.75- ' 
ced; . edo, . New York; e, del. E. in: No. 4.00. 
ee a (tt, toa; tig, aoe! Nat ini Soars” 
( ces, cents per pound; except base sizes Proeed Aluminum: ' itt 30.00-32.00 
nd; except sil zes at refinery num: — Clippin 
ver, cents sheets 7.00-7.50; gs 28 10.00-10.50; 
E E L per ounce, .50; cranke .50; old 
May 8, 1950 and turnings 4.00. ase 7.00-7.50; borings 
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MARKET PRICES 











IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 





Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, May 4, 1950; gross tons except as noted 
Changes shown in italics. 
STEELMAKING SCRAP PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
B r i i .0.b. 1 
COMPOSITE No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stecl $27.00-27.50 (Brokers apsiag punt) Ne. 4 heawy Melt. Seeal $31.00 32.00 
May 4 . $30.92 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-24.50 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.50-25.00 Machine Shop Turnings. 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 Busheling . 26.00-26.50 - “ 
Apr. 27 30.17 Na. 3 Rendle 37-00-2750 a : a aa. Steel gt 4 Short Shovel Turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Apr. 1950 29.40 No. 2 Bundles 21.50-22.00 “°% NG Fig aaa “tn ox. Cast Iron Grades 
. % No. 1 Bundles ......... 24.50-25.00 
ad = ooae ge te eae: 19.00 bpd Ne. : 3 SE Eae 1 ~ 7 = No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 37.00-39.00 
a : Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00-18.00 ““4achine oho Urnings.. Charging Box Cast .... 33.00- 
y pp Phos. Pumebhens we Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-15.50 a breakable Cast 32.00.30 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting Plate, elec. fur. grade 31.00-32.00 Short Shovel Turnings.. 15.50-16.00 Brake Shoes ........... 33.00-34.00 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft @ Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00-26.50 (Clean Auto Cast ...... 38.00-40.00 
and eastern Pennsylvania, Under : 30.50- 32.00 a Plate, 5 ft & 26.00-26.50 Dat Cat re Se. 32.00-33.00 
El Fu al “** . “* . a . 
cae eranee a ; es. 27. 00-28. _ Elec. Furnace Bundles .. 24,50-25.00 Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 0.00 R.R. Malleable ...... 35.00-36.00 
Knuckles and couplers. 32.00-34.00 Cast Iron Grades : “1048 
PITTSBURGH Steel car wheels ...... 34.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 28.00-28.50 Rails. Random Lengths 00 tem 

No. 1 Machinery ..... 29.50-30.50 Rails, ft and under... 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. 34.50-35.50 Cast Iron Grades Charging Box Cast ... 29.00-30.00 yor PS a: $2.00.95 
ot : pears Melt. oe No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 Heavy Breakable ..... 29.00-30.00 Pt. Splice Bars .... 37.00-38.00) 
No. usheling 50-35.5 No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 38.50-39.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00-22.50 road Specialties 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 Bundles . 34.50-35.50 No. 1 Yard Cast ..... 34.00 Malleable ............ 35.50 r 
No. 2 Bundles .. 28.00 Charging Box Cast .. 36.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 25.50-26.50* Heavy Breakable Cast. 36.00 SAN FRANCISCO 
Heavy Turnings ...... 32.00-32.50 Unstripped Motor Blocks 29.00 - 

Machine Shop Turnings. 25.00-25.50} Clean Auto Cast ..... 33.99 BOSTON io, i Meee et eee + a 

ixed Borings, Turnings 25.00-25.50+ No. 1 Wheels ......... 40.00 .0.b. shippi ; oe 16.00 
Short Shoud Teruings’ 23.50 Malleable ............ 39.00-40.00 stains ig pee: saga ye Ta gupunert 16.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 26.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.50-25.00 Canis Bene Solas Pr 
Low Phos. Steel 37.00-37.50 caw No. eavy Melt. Steel 21.00-21.50 " 

CINCINNATI ON ome i “ ss 50 Cast Iron Grades 
Cast Iron Grades No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.50 Machine Foo eae re ee No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00-35.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 36.00-37.00 4 Sones Matt. Steel he Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 R 
Ne. 1 Machinery Cast.. 40.00-41.00 °° 5 Roidies 31°50 Short Shovel Turnings.. 18.00-18.50 allroad Gorep 
GeaS"Granane Cast. S800000 He 4 Mack Bend, 38 ROM Shicescap Sea Meal Raia, | Be 
Li osap ; No. undles 20.00 , on, 0.00 
ieee Machine Shop Ternings 18.00 Chemical Borings ...... 9.50-20.00 
Short ove: urnings 1. 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 37.50-38.00; Mixed Borings,. Turnings 20.00 pase 1. Gan aaenae oe 
Rails, Pasar Lenethe : 40.00-41.00 Cast Iron Borings 21.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast 32.00-33.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under .. 41.50-42.00 iicak tune: Maisie Mined Catt i.......... 26.50-27.00 iyo: 2 weave, Malt. Glog 18.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 42.50-43.00 ,, ~ wz Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 a ea ig 16.00 
Railroad Specialties eaesese Ne. 1 Cupde Cas ... $5.00 Stove Plate ...... 23.00-24.00 e's Mea a 
Ds y rates U0-cF. Sees nom. 
-s eles, Bp! 1" Sag Vea ini Stove Plate .......... 30.00 Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
; , Heavy Breakable Cast 36.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00 

° Nominal. Unstripped Motor Blocks 27.00 CHICAGO Ger ae — Scrap 27.50 

+c ~ i Brake Shoes ....... 2500 ° 5; eter secede he 27.50 

: oe cee Clees Aue Caos 45.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 Cast I 

; . Drop Broken Cast - 46.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 2800-2000 1 om pan matey? 
0. MIS uiic tise «0 30.06 : upola Cast.... - 00-30. 00 

fae make Railroad Scrap No. 2 Bundles .... 25.00-26.00 Heavy Breakable Cast. 25.00 
CLEVELAND No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 33.00 ee Shop Turnings. Pypeiery4 0 A MOTE Pe - 
wee va : ixe orings, Turnings 21.00-22.00 OCKS 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stece! $31.00-31.50 ae om ol 38.00 Short Shovel Turnings-. 22.00-22.50 Malleable | ............ 25.00 
No. 2 age ‘teel 29.00 , Rerolling ...... . ican kaos eas 
pe Bee. He “are Steel 000-2830 Rails, Random Lengths 38.50 a ee :.... eee oan bane Dae... 21.50 
No. 1 Bundles 31.00-31-50 Rails, 18 in. and wader 47.50 Elec. Furnace Bundles ., 3nangasg WEEMS .--.. 2 27.50 

0 undles 5.50-26.00 eavy Turnings ....... 25.00-26.00 Railroad S 
Machine Shop Turnings. 21.50-22.00 DETROIT Cut Structurals ........ 3#.00-35.00 No. 1 R.R. H rs 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 24.50-25.00 sell Ocge oe 
Short Shovel Turnings 24.50-25.00 , ee eee , 4 
c I Bert gs.. A 5 (Brokers’ buying prices, Cast Iron Grades Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Cad toon ariags ae eee f.o.b. shipping point) No. 1 Cupola Cast 42.00-43.00 Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 

me "No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 1 $23.00-23.50 Clean Auto Cast...... 43.00-44.00 
Cast I No. 1 Bundles ‘ 30.50-31.00 ick PERREES 6 csatiss 37.00-38.00 
ad we Par ee mA No. 2 Bundles ........ 20.00-21.50 Stove Plate .......... 32.50-33.50 “© roenya ‘ 

0. upola 45.00-45.50 No. 1 Busheling ...... 29.50-30.00 (F.o.b. car, s Angeles) 
Charging Box Cast 39.50-40.50 Machine Shop Turnings 17.50-18.00 Railroad Scrap No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
Stove Plate .. 37.00-38.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.50-18.00 No. 1 RR. H Mel i 0 No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 34.00-34.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 21.00-21.50 eavy Melt. 34. oe 00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50-33.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 21.00-21.50 ce pivot nse Ne + 50-43.50 No.3 Bundles .....--- nom. 
Brake Shoes 30.50-31.50 Punchings & Plate Scrap 29.50-30.00 ails, Rerolling .. . 7 0-48.00 Machine Shop Turnings 5.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 45.50-46.50 Ba ee, oa 42:00:45.0 aS ree ee Oe 
No. 1 Wheel ad 38. 50-39.00 ls, | and under 0-43. hi & Plat 26.00 
Fea epg . ap tiae Cast Iron Grades Rails, 18 in. and under. 43.00-44.00 ee shieeegties 

No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 36.00-37.00 Railroad Specialties .... 36.00-37.00 Com: deen Gentes 
Relient Quine Heavy Breakable Cast. 31.00-32.00 ‘gles, Splice Bars .... 39.00-40.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 34.00 
KNtttuume~izma CS ee ne er Dew 
RR. monet p11 49-50-4100 eens No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 

ails, 3 ft and under... 43.00-44.00 BUFFALO , Rails, Rerolling ...... 30.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 45.00-46.00 No} 5 pe Mile steel 570 : 

Rails, Random Lengths.. 40.00-41.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.50-30.00 7, 4 Busheli 25.00 
RTC” Se paca tale RRR 2600-3700 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50-28.00 4," aaah 4 '0.2,9 53° HAMILTON, ONT. 

Pere F 37. No 1 Bushell 27.50-28.00 No. 2 Bundles ... 22.00 
Railroad Specialties .... 37.00-37.50 No. : Bundle NES. ...0 28 50-29.00 Machine Shop Turnings 19.50 (Delivered prices) 
oe ee 38.00-39.00 mci di gd : ‘ Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 27.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .... 42.50-43.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 26.00-26.50 Short Shovel Turnings ae? ce ae sees 1 

--+ #¢.00-43.00 Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 - ‘OO No. 1 Bundles ........ 27.00 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 — Beaks go ye 28 00-29-90 Mechanical Bundles ... pr 

VALLEY Short Shovelings «1.1, 19:50-20.00 Cut Structurals ........ 28.00-29.00 s4ixed Borings, Turaings 20.0 
Low Phos. ...-......- 30.50-31.00 appa a1. 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.50-35.00 Cast Iron Grades Reis See, 30.00 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.00-33.00 Cast fron Gredes No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-36.00 ena A all _ 

me Fl 5450-5300 No. 1 Machinery....... 38.50-39.00 Stove Plate ........... 00-31.00 Bushelings new factory, 25.00 

. 2 Bundles 27.50-28.50 No. 1 Cupola ......... 36.00-36.50 No. 1 Wheels ........ 30. 50-31.00 _ Prep’d ............-- 

Machine Shop Turnings~ 24.00-25.00 Siove Plate 33,50-34.50 Bushelings new factory, 20,00 
. 9 - “ ~ = o , 
Cast Irom Borge. B5sp.27.00 Malleable 3#.50-35.00 Railroad Scrap Short Steel Turnings .. 20.0 
Low Phos. 35.50-36.00 Railroad Scrap Ne, 1 RE. Gems Melt. 27, 00- 0-28.00 Cast Iron Grades 
a Rails, 2 ft. and under. 38.00-39.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 33,00-35.00 Cast .s.ceseseeseeeees 40.00-43.00° 
Scrap rails ........... 35.00-35.50 Rails, 3 ft and under.. CS | ames: 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.50-36.00 Specialties ............ 35.00-36.00 Angles and Splice Bars. 35.00-36. 00 * F.o.b. shipping point. 
i 
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1 $31.00-32.00 
l 27.00-28.00 
. 19.00-20.00 
P 20.00-21.00 
ades 
, 37.00-39, 00 
~ 3300-3400 
. 32.00-33.00 
. 33.00-34.90 
. 3800-4000 
- 32.00-33.00 
ap 
. 35.00-36.00 
. $7.00-48.00 
. 37.00-38.,00 
. 40.00-41.00 
. 32,00-33.00 
. 37.00-38.00 
, 35,00-36.00 
$20.00 
18.00 
16.00 
13.00 
9.00 
des 
30.00-35.00 
ip 
20.00 
20.00 
$18.00 
18.00 
15.50 
16.00 
nom. 
13.00 
13.00 
27.50 
27.50 
des 
25.00-30.00 
25.00 
25.00 
18.00 
25.00 
20.00 
27.50 
27.50 
Pp 
19.00 
25.00 
19.00 
19.00 
ngeles) 
$20.00 
18.00 
16.00 
nom. 
5.00 
5.00 
26.00 
les 
34.00 
p 
20.00 
30.0 
Ss) 
$27.00 
27.00 
25.00 
23.00 
20.00 
27.00 
30.00 
21.50 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
es 
10. 00-43. 00° 
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cific conditions. 





Self-contained...... 


Triple Compression.. LOGEMAN ms 


Automatically Controlled 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. . are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 


Let Loge- 


mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
economical 


way of handling your scrap. 





This Logemann scrap press is in operation | 
in one of the larger industrial plants. It - 
compresses scrap from three directions to 


produce high density, mill size bundles. 


erry oreo 
































SCRAP PRESSES 


at low cost! 







The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street . Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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LOW COST 


TO INSTALL 


ANTE 
GUAT AUT’ 


TEED 













Low Cost—Johnson General Purpose Bearings are produced in long 
runs of each size, at very low unit costs. No charge is made 


for patterns or tools. 


mmediate Delivery — Complete stocks of all sizes are always 
maintained by Johnson distributors, and by the Johnson Bronze 
plant and twenty-two warehouses. 


Over 850 Sizes—Johnson GP Bearings are made in a wide range 
of sizes, 55 inside diameters, 55 outside diameters, and 46 
lengths from 34” to 934”. It is possible to obtain virtually any 
size combination desired. 


Ready to Install—They are completely machined to standard 
tolerances, ready for immediate installation. Any type of oil 
groove, slot or hole can be added easily and economically. 


Guara nteed Qual i ty—J ohnson GP Bearings are cast in a general 
purpose alloy, providing better than average physical proper- 
ties and assuring long life and excellent performance. Each 
individual bearing carries a guarantee to be consistent in alloy, 
correct in tolerance and of the finest workmanship possible. 


If you do not have a Johnson Bronze Catalog of 
standard size sleeve bearings on your desk, we will 
be glad to send you one at once. Write today! 


TOUMMICH UL 
YSLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
550 SOUTH MILL STREET © NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD USE 


JOHNSON |G/P)|- 
BEARINGS 


———— cee 




















Sheets Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 121 & }.2 


Pittsburgh—Active participation jn 
conversion tonnage commitments for 
extended delivery periods indicates 
extent of unbalanced demand-supply 
situation in sheets and strip. No re- 
lief is in sight through September. 
One leading interest anticipates 109 
per cent ingot rate through Decem. 
ber; another, at same level through 
September with slight decline in clos. 
ing months. Mill allotments through 
June have been established on basis 
of making up the tonnage lost during 
coal strike period. Most sellers are 
hopeful of entering third quarter 
with no carryover tonnage. 

Elliott Bros. Steel Co., New Castle 
Pa., advanced carbon cold-rolled strip 
prices $5 per ton to $4.40 per 100. 
pound base, effective May 1, on 20 
gage and heavier. This action is in 
line with policy adopted earlier this 
year by other nonintegrated cold 
rollers to help offset the narrowed 
price spread between hot-rolled sheets 
and strip and cold-rolled strip. How- 
ever, this pricing policy is not unani- 
mous. 

Most nonintegrated strip producers 
are not obtaining sufficient tonnage 
under mill allotment distribution to 
sustain operations much above 80 
per cent of capacity; some interests 
are operating within range of 50 to 
70 per cent. Efforts to take up the 
slack in rolling schedules with con- 
version tonnage supplied by custom- 
ers have been disappointing in con- 
trast to the volume of cold-rolled 
sheet tonnage converted by integrated 
mills from semifinished supplied by 
customers. 

New York—First sizable sheet in- 
quiry from an eastern arsenal re- 
ported in some time involves 3740 
tons for bomb fins for Picatinny, N. J 
Deliveries are to begin in November. 
Car builders are inquiring more ac- 
tively for sheets and are _ seeking 
shipments before end of this quarter. 

Pressure for sheets is strong. Pro- 
ducers who have opened their books 
for third quarter report schedules full 
to overflowing on most grades. Some 
producers have not opened their 
books beyond July on certain grades. 


Philadelphia—No letup in sheet de- 
mand is noted. In fact, in some lines 
pressure is greater than ever. Lo 
cally, this is true in washing ma- 
chines, dryers and deep freeze units. 
Little headway is being made on al- 
rearages. 

Cleveland—Sellers’ carryover ton- 
nage into third quarter will usurp 
much of the production in that 
period. Supply situation is especially 
acute in cold-rolled material. Re 
public Steel Corp. will not issue dis- 
trict tonnage quotas for July due 
to its present over-booked position 
for that month. Pressure on the 
sheet mills is even greater than it 
was during the acute shortage of 
1947-48. One reason for this is that 
consumers are not resorting to the 
conversion market for their urgent 
requirements on the scale they did 
two years ago. While published 
prices are unchanged, a small Pitts- 
burgh district producer of cold-rolled 
strip has advanced prices $5 pe 
ton. 

Cincinnati—Demand for she«ts 
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heavy. Capacity rolling fails to 
lessen pressure for shipments. Sched- 
ules have not been drawn for third 
quarter. Deliveries on stainless are 
more extended. 

Chicago — Sheet consumers are 
growing more desperate for tonnage. 
Flat-rolled material supply is not ex- 
ected to improve appreciably until 
fall at earliest. More users do not 
think they can exist that long on 
present rations and some are re- 
sorting to gray market material. In- 
stances of gray market activity are 
investigated by mills whose steel is 
identified, but mill men doubt any 
significant quantity is moving in ir- 
regular channels. 

St. Louis—Mills have opened third- 
quarter books on cold-rolled sheets 
and are alloting about 80 per cent of 
consumers’ minimum wants, a slight 
increase over the second quarter. 
Granite City Steel Co. estimates it 
will have a three-week carryover de- 
spite continuing gains in production. 

Birmingham—Sheet demand is ac- 
tive. Cold-rolled requirements ex- 
ceed supplies. Galvanized tonnage 
is sold out. 

San Francisco — Light flat-rolled 
steel product supplies continue to 


| dwindle. Inquiries are gaining. 


Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 121 


New York—Plate promises are 
more extended. Deliveries can be had 
in some quarters in gages one-half 


» inch and over within five weeks, but 


this is becoming more difficult; on 
the lighter gages, little can be had 
before third period. At least one 
large Pittsburgh producer is prac- 
tically covered for entire third quar- 
ter. 

Philadelphia—Plate demand is in- 
creasing. Mills are operating at the 
highest rate in months, but order 
books are more extended. On plates 
%-in. and lighter, they are booked 
ahead 12 weeks and beyond; on heav- 
ier gages, some mills offer four to five 
weeks. Seasonal demand for fuel oil 
Storage tanks is augmented by over- 
flow requirements from the South and 
Midwest. Railroad car shops are tak- 
ing larger tonnages. Strip mills are 
not producing much strip plate. 

Chicago—Floor plates, formerly in 
easy supply, have tightened. Re- 
quirements are actual, there being 
little substitution of this product for 
the harder-to-get carbon plate. Par- 
tial revival of railroad car building 
is a factor in plate demand, coming 
on top of high consumption by large 
pipe makers. 

Birmingham—Measure of supply 
relief in plates is expected when 
major car building requirements are 
Satisfied. However, the Bessemer 
plant is accumulating stocks against 
orders that are likely to keep pro- 
duction steady until late November 
or early December. 

Los Angeles—Producers are falling 
behind on deliveries as plate demand 
grows. Large pipe line requirements 
are making heavy demands on Kaiser 
Steel Corp.’s plate mill. 

Seaftle—Plate shop business is in- 
creasing, much of it in small ton- 
nages. However, several large com- 
mitments are involved in govern- 
ment projects. 
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the 
most important 
Question 


= 
about Chain: | 


Whether you buy chain for your own use 
or as part of your product, you want to know 
that it is good, strong, dependable, high 
quality chain. And the best way-to be sure 
of that is to know who made it. 

Nothing will ever lower the quality of 
ACCO Welded Chain, Weldless Chain, or 
Attachments. Our research department is 
constantly endeavoring to improve the qual- 
ity of American Chain, thereby increasing 
its service to the user. 


Buy AMERICAN 


.«. the complete chain line 





York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
fog « ) Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Brideport, Conn. 
e 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


. AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
y -) In Business for Your Safety 
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Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 121 


New York — Bar consumers are 
making various demands upon mills 
for rescheduling of deliveries to take 
advantage of reduced rail rates on 
minimum carlots of 80,000 pounds. A 
number, who until recently had been 
requesting truck shipments, are 
switching to rail movement. 

Meanwhile, demand for hot carbon 
bars is stronger and mill backlogs are 
more extended. Various producers 
have opened books for third quarter. 
Some are booked solidly through July 
and into August. Hot alloy bar ship- 
ments can he had before end of June. 

Pittsburgh—Barring possibility of 







MARVEL BAND SAW saved 
these two 4400* castings 


Two sand cores washed out when these giant 
4400 pound steel connecting rods were cast, re- 
sulting in solid eye ends without gaps. Then 
came the $64 question—how to machine out 
the 142” slots in the longitudinal center of the 
eyes which were 22” high and had a wall 
thickness of 612”. 


The Ernest J. Nelson Iron Works of San 
Francisco, did this “impossible” job easily, 
quickly and economically, without special tool- 
ing, on a standard Model #8M/2 MARVEL 
Band Saw. Two cuts were made in each rod 
in two hours per cut with tool cost of $3.06 
per rod. The too! was a MARVEL B9-10 Band 
Saw Blade. 


Every tool room, machine shop and main- 
tenance department needs a MARVEL Series 8 
Universal Band Saw—not only for innumerable 
everyday jobs but for the occasional ‘“‘trick’’ 
operations, where its. utmost versatility will 
save many headaches and dollars. 


Write for catalog. 


Better Machines-Better Blades 


strike among General Motors’ plants, 
automotive requirements for hot and 
cold-finished carbon and alloy bars 
are not likely to record significant 
change throughout third quarter. Due 
to inadequate hot-rolled bar stocks, 
most cold-finishers are operating be- 
low 90 per cent capacity. Deliveries 
on cold-drawn bars extend into Au- 
gust; hot-rolled open-hearth alloys, 4 
to 6 weeks. Distribution of merchant 
carbon bars is on mill allotment basis. 

Philadelphia—Leading hot carbon 
bar producers are now into August 
on shipments. Demand is increas- 
ingly heavy in a diversity of lines. 
Some consumers appear endeavoring 
to build inventories beyond current 
needs, anticipating an active steel 


This is another of the 
“HUNDREDS GF JOBS” 
which can be done only on a 


MARVEL Band Saw! 





These Exclusive MARVEL 
Features made this job 
easy 


1, Large, T-slotted work table. 
2. Blade feeds into work ver- 
tically; work always sta- 
tionary. 

Power-pressure feed. 
Automatic Blade tension. 
Built-in coolant system. 

. Large capacity. 
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market for some months and possibly 
higher prices. 

Cleveland—Pressure for bar stock 
is increasing. Forge shops, fastener 
makers and farm implement manv- 
facturers are actively seeking ton. 
nage. Increased tightening of supply 
is especially noticeable in cold-fin- 
ished bars, on which deliveries exteng 
into July. Indications are overa]] 
carryover tonnage into third quarter 
will be substantial. Supply condi- 
tions in bars, however, are not com- 
parable with the acute shortage being 
experienced in the flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. Alloy bars, in fact, are avail- 
able for fairly prompt shipment. 


Chicago—Carbon bar order books 
for third quarter are expected to fill 
quickly, despite the less stringent po- 
sition of this material compared to 
flat-rolled. Supply position of the two 
is not expected to show signs of 
much improvement before September. 

San Francisco—Supplies of cold- 
rolled bars are generally ample. Con- 
sumers are exerting no pressure for 
deliveries. Only a slight pick-up in 
requirements is noted. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Philadelphia—Bridgework features 
structural demand. Private con- 
struction is spotty but general vol- 
ume is creeping up. Fabricating 
shops’ books are more extended. 
Shape mills report the heaviest back- 
logs this year. Deliveries on standard 
sections range around 9 to 10 weeks, 
wide sections, 12 weeks. 


Cleveland—-Large number of small 
building projects are coming out serv- 
ing to enliven the structural market 
in this area. Current work involves 
schools, apartments, small plants and 
plant alterations. One large job let 
recently was 1000 tons for a Shaker 
Heights apartment. This went to 
the Builders’ Structural Steel Co. 
Price shading on fabricated work 
continues to be encountered. Shape 
deliveries from the mills now ex- 
tend into third quarter. 

Birmingham — Shape demand is 
spotty with the potential extremely 
large. Continued strike of plumbers 
and uncertainties elsewhere have de- 
ferred some major building plans. 
Most fabricators are busy. 


Seattle—Fabricators are stepping 
up operations. Backlogs will carry 
through to August. Strong demand 
for small tonnages for schools and 
industrial plants is noted. Public 
works absorbs the bulk of fabrica- 
tors’ output. 


Fasteners ... 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 124 


New York—KEastern bolt and nut 
makers report the bottom has 
dropped out of export demand, but 
there is sufficient domestic business 
to sustain operations. While foreign 
iron and steel items are being re- 
ceived in increasing volume, bolt and 
nut makers report little import com- 
petition so far. Backlogs are around 
three to four weeks. There is 4 
steady demand for manufacturing as- 
sembly fasteners and an improved de- 





ARMSTRONG-BLUM MEG. CO. 


mand for various structural require- 
ments. 


5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
132 7 STEEL 
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seni ==” | FOF Nitriding Alloy Steels 


Pittsburgh — Realization of con- 
tinued steel shortage through third 
quarter has prompted an increasing 
number of metalworking companies 
to supplement inventories via conver- 
sion channels. Those companies al- 
ready obtaining steel via this route 
have assumed contract commitments 
through third quarter; previously 
they made single commitments or 
purchased on a month-to-month basis. 
Metalworking companies are paying 
$66 to $74 per ton for rerolling in- 
gots; up to $101 for slabs from elec- 
tric furnace steel, about $85 to $90 
from open-hearth steel; $105 for 
heavy gage hot-rolled bands; and $70 
Cold-rolled 
sheets made from slabs originating 
here are being delivered to Detroit 
and Chicago consumers at cost of 
$140 to $163 per ton; hot-rolled strip 
at $110. Direct conversion charges 
range between $27 and $40 per ton; 
rebate allowances for scrap from $37 
to $57. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh —- Unbalanced demand- 
supply situation in most wire classi- 
fications will continue into third quar- 
ter. Sellers are booked through July 
for manufacturers’ wire and into late 
June on merchant products. Season- 
al improvement in demand for fence, 
nails, etc., is noted from distributors. 
Demand from automotive and fasten- 
er trade remains heavy. 


Birmingham—Hue and cry for wire 
products centers on woven fencing 
and the more popular sizes in nails. 
Demand for manufacturers’ wire, 
especially from spring and mattress 
companies, is heavy. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 121 


Cleveland—Pressure is rising for 
reinforcing tonnage as the building 
season advances. Numerous projects 
are coming out, and while most of 
them involve small lots, aggregate 
tonnage is large. Largest pending 
job noted in this area involves 1000 
tons for the Ford engine plant proj- 
ect in Parma, O. 

Seattle—Rolling mills are oper- 
ating steadily, although below capac- 
ity. New work is developing, much 
of it involving small tonnages of 
reinforcing bars. 


San Francisco—Smeil tonnages are 
moving actively, but lack of big or- 


— has precluded tightness in sup- 
plies, 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Piate Prices, Page 122 


Pittsburgh—-Fire in the oil circu- 
ating system shutdown four electro- 
lytic lines at Weirton Steel Co. for 
about 48 hours last week, resulting 
in substantial tonnage loss of tin 
Plate and galvanized sheets. Pressure 
fo prompt delivery of tin plate is in- 
crea ing 
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Product sheets on these and other chemicals are 
available. Please write on your letterhead to: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG.U.5 PAT OFF 


wa mes craume POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.¥. 7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, lll. 
818 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh—Merchant foundry iron 
supply is expected to tighten steadily 
over coming months due to improve- 
ment in operations among small job- 
bing shops and among steel foundries 
serving railroad interests. No let-up 
in demand is noted among captive 
foundries producing castings for steel 
mill machinery, heavy electrical 
equipment or appliances, and for ra- 
diation and enamelware units. En- 
tire output of lone merchant foundry 
iron stack here is readily disposed of, 
and there is growing evidence found- 
ry interests will have to rely more 
heavily on cast scrap to meet future 
production schedules. 


Philadelphia—Slow increase in for- 
eign iron imports is reported. Ar- 
rivals are heavier, reflecting con- 
tracts placed earlier in the year, 
and new orders are being placed. 
These include some basic at under 
$40, duty paid, on cars, Philadelphia. 
One small foundry closed on approxi- 
mately 1500 tons of foreign iron, 
sufficient for its needs the remainder 
of the year. District producers have 
little difficulty in disposing of ton- 
nage. 


New York—Following a slight gain 
in pig iron shipments in April, dis- 
trict sellers anticipate further in- 
crease this month. Foundry opera- 
tions are expanding steadily. Pig 
iron production at furnaces feeding 
this territory is keeping ahead of con- 
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to Meet 





This 80-Ton Davenport Diesel Electric Locomotive, 561/2” 
Gage is on duty at one wf Aluminum Corporation of 
America’s newest and largest plonts. 


The more important intra-plant haulage is to an 
industrial operation the MORE LOGICAL it is to 
choose Davenport Better-Built Locomotives to do 


For a half century Davenport Locomotives have 
LOCOMOTIVES demonstrated their ability to deliver haulage satis- 

are faction at lowest ton-mile costs, through extra years 
of trouble-free service life. 


AVAILABLE 
in The inbuilt stamina, the simple controls and the 
STEAM ample and responsive power of Davenports combine 
GASOLINE to put Profit-Power on your rails. 
DIESEL 
a WE ANALYZE YOUR NEEDS 
ELECTRIC It will be a pleasure to send you our latest Haulage 


or Survey Data Sheet to enable you to describe your 
MECHANICAL havlage conditions accurately and completely. Our 
engineers will analyze the data you submit and 
recommend, without obligation, the size and type 
oe of power unit best suited to your particular opera- 


Complete Information on Request 


EXPORT OFFICE 
50 Church St., New York 7 
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YOUR NEEDS 
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sumption; hence, no early string: ncy 
is expected. 

Cleveland—Merchant iron sellers 
here are watching developments Close. 
ly in a foundry labor dispute which 
threatens to force a severe curtail. 
ment of castings production in this 
immediate district. So far shipments 
of iron to the affected foundries have 
not been disturbed. Pig iron demand 
has been increasing over the past 
several weeks reflecting noticeable 
pickup in castings orders. 

Birmingham—Avalanche of home 
building and resultant need for vari- 
ous items in pipe is contributing 
heavily to sustained pig iron demand. 
All district merchant furnaces are 
active. 

St. Louis—Continuing pickup in 
foundry activity is putting more and 
more pressure on pig iron supplies 
Koppers’ furnaces here, which devot 
half of their 1100-ton daily capacity 
to foundry iron, are beginning to drop 
behind in deliveries. 

Los Angeles — Shortage of ingot 
tonnage is delaying steel production 
at Kaiser’s Fontana mill. 

Seattle—Foreign pig iron at $47.56 
delivered, is in general use by found- 
ries in this area. 

Buffalo—Pig iron sellers expect 
May’s deliveries to be the best this 
year to date. Production holds at 
100 per cent. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh — Scrap market is 
strong. Brokers are offering up to 
$35 for No. 1 heavy melting. Mills 
contend they have not paid more than 
$35 for No. 1 heavy melting. Sales 
have been made at $34.50-$35.50. 
Pittsburgh consumers are up against 
strong competition for scrap in the 
East and other major scrap gener- 
ating areas. Indicated high steel in- 
got output through remainder of 
year is chief factor for strength. 
Pressure to obtain better yields from 
blast furnace operations in effort to 
increase hot-metal to scrap ratio in 
open-hearth charge is reflected in fur- 
ther advance of 50 cents for short 
turnings to $28.50. 

Philadelphia — Open-hearth grades 
of steel scrap are fractionally higher 
on the basis of $27-$27.50, delivered, 
for No. 1 heavy and No. 1 bundles. 
Adding to strength is active trad- 
ing in Pittsburgh area. Apart from 
some No. 2 bundles, little tonnage 
is moving west from this district. 
Prices on cast grades appear near- 
ing peak, although No. 1 machinery 
cast is up 50 cents to $38.50-$39, de- 
livered. 

CHICAGO—Prices are higher 0 
all steelmaking grades, and brokers 
are finding it increasingly difficult 
to cover outstanding orders. Whole- 
sale rejections of No. 2 bundles are 
causing some dealers to refuse ac- 
ceptance of orders for the material. 
The new consumer price of $30-$31 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel is in- 
sufficient to bring out sizable quan- 
tities of material. 

New York—tTrading in steel scrap 
continues active. Brokers have ad- 
vanced buying prices on most grades 
of steel scrap $1 per ton. Cast grades 
are unchanged. 

Boston—Steel scrap prices are 
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higher, advancing $1 to $1.50 per ton 


shipping point, although increases are 
somewhat out of line as to normal 
differentials. Both heavy and lighter 
grades are included in the upturn 
with short shoveling turnings notably 
strong. Cast scrap is also higher, up 
$2 per ton on some grades with buy- 


} ing slightly more active. 


Buffalo—Price advances of $2.50 


i} to $3 a ton were posted on cast 


= sumer. 
> in steelmaking grades, 


© this district. 
| separate markets here: One for large 
' tonnage production scrap which is be- 
| ing purchased by brokers at premi- 
' ums for covering old contracts; the 
' other for dealer scrap and material 


scrap on sales to one leading con- 
Firmer tendencies also ruled 
but prices 
were nominally unchanged. 
Cleveland—Scrap prices have ad- 
yanced $1 a ton across the board in 
Actually, there are two 


from plants producing less than 10,- 


a 000 tons a month which is moving at 


} quoted prices. 
' to move in good volume, mainly on 


Shipments continue 


old contracts. 
Cincinnati—Undertone of the scrap 
market is strong with prices moving 
upward. Mills are taking tonnage 
freely despite heavy inventories. Ton- 
nage is coming out in volume. 
Birmingham—Heavy melting steel 
scrap is up $2 to $26. Tonnage of 


) scrap moving to local yards has in- 
> creased with agricultural scrap com- 


ing into the open. 

St. Louis—In the wake of price 
increases in the East, the scrap mar- 
ket here has boomed into what brok- 
ers call an “explosion” of activity. 
Nearly all prices are up $1 to $2. 

Los Angeles—Increased interest by 
foundries is imparting a _ stronger 
tone to cupola cast. Dealers are 
stockpiling turnings. 

Seattle—Steel scrap market is un- 
changed. Mills are buying limited 
tonnage, keeping inventories static. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 125 


Chicago—Of little direct concern to 
district warehouses or customers is 
the influx of foreign steel on the sea- 
board, although a little of this ma- 
terial is penetrating the Midwest. In- 
directly, however, it is expected such 
steel will relieve a little of the pres- 
sure here and possibly result in more 
eastern steel coming westward, es- 
pecially if the freight absorption im- 
passe is broken. 

Cleveland—Indications are May or- 
der volume of distributors will equal, 
possibly better, that entertained in 
April. Regular mill customers are 
coming to the warehouses with or- 
ders for flat-rolled material, but the 
distributors are unable to accept such 
business since they are also pinched 
by the shortage in sheets. 

Pittsburgh—Slight improvement in 
warehouse steel order volume noted 
In April is expected to continue, pro- 
viding steel commitments with mill 
Sources are shipped on_ schedule. 

Philadelphia—District distributors 
look for another active month. Last 
month was slightly better than 


March. Inventories are in fair shape 
In all products except sheets. 
Cincinnati—April sales were in 
800. volume despite scarcity in 
Sheets. Mill replacements are too 
May 8, 1950 


slow to avoid tightness in plates, 
and stainless. Demand is upward 
for structurals, in fair supply. Prices 
are firm. 

Los Angeles—Warehouse activity 
has leveled off on a high plateau. 
April distributor sales may equal 
those in March, a record month. 

San Francisco—Distributor activity 
continues to improve, but business is 
spotty. Greatest 
sheets, some heavy structurals, mer- 
chant pipe and a few other products 
in which there is a tight supply posi- 
tion. 

Seattle—Warehouse turnover is in- 
creasing. April totals showed a 
Some 
ordering emer- 


notable increase over March. 
buyers are 


larger 


1 WANT 
LOWER 
cosTS! 






“~ 


demand is for 


\y 


from 


gency items from distributors. Mill 
deliveries to the latter have slowed 
an extra month, three to four months 
now being the average time involved. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 125 


Cleveland — Volume movement of 
iron ore from the head of the lakes 
at last is getting under way. First 
cargoes from Lake Superior ports 
were received at lower lake docks 
last week and a steady flow of ton- 
nage is expected from here on. How- 
ever, shippers will have to press hard 


throughout the rest of the season if 


they are to bring down 70 million or 
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Here are six of the many 
ways in which NELCO 
Carbide-tipped Cutting 
Tools are meeting to-day’s 
requirements for faster 


production at lowered 


Bo 


| 
Z 


costs. Several are exclusive with NELCO. 


HEAVIER CARBIDE TIPS ON STEEL BODIES... 
Stay sharp longer, allow greater feeds, assure more 
regrinds, cut maintenance costs. 


2. STRESS RELIEVED... 

NELCO slash-milled design and single surface braz- 
ing eliminate grinding cracks and costly tool re- 
placement. 


3. SANDWICH BRAZED... 
NELCO cutters have a shim of nickel or other metal 
sandwich-brazed between the tool body and the tip 
to eliminate brazing strains. 


4. GREATER CHIP ROOM... 

Prevents clogging and decreases the chance for work 
overheating. Allows free flow of chips. Less power 
consumption. 


5. TRI-HELIX TOOTH DESIGN... 

NELCO Side Milling Cutters for alloy steel have the 
exclusive Tri-Helix cutting face which holds the width 
and stays sharp longer and eliminates chipping. 


6. NELCO milling cutters are copper plated for steel 

and steel alloy jobs: cadmium plated for non-ferrous, 

cast iron and plastic materials, preventing mix-ups 
_ and misuse of tools. 


NELCO Standard Tools are shipped promptly 
stock. Those made to order are 
subject to quotation which will be 

sent promptly upon receipt of 

your prints and specifications. 


x 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY of our new 


Catalog which describes and lists 
sizes and prices of all NELCO 
Standard Tools. 





* /NELCO TOOLS 


Zor thck Extra Edge (w1 Production, Mil id with Cor hide d 





NELCO TOOL CO., 


INC. MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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MARKET NEWS 








“Rodine” ushered in a new era in 


pickling. It has saved vast amounts 


of acid and metal all over the world. 


RODINE 


° SAVES ACID 
e SAVES METAL 
¢ SAVES MONEY 


‘‘Rodine”’ 


than pays for itself 


more 


in savings of acid 
and metal. Specify 
“Rodine”’ for im- 
proved pickling 


production. 


“Cuprodine” 


“Cuprodine” in a simple chemi- 
cal immersion process coats both 
carbon and stainless steels with 
a thin, bright, adherent layer of 
copper. This coating prolongs 
die life and improves the draw- 


ing of wire, rod and tubing. 


al Paint Co. 


American Chemi: 








more tons by the close of navigation. 
Iron ore shipments up to May 1 this 
year totaled only about 349,000 tons. 
by that date last year a total of 9,- 
405,731 tons had ben shipped from the 
upper lakes. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian steel pro- 
duction in February fell below the 
total for January and for the like 
1949 month. For February this year, 
output of steel ingots and castings 
amounted to 258,123 net tons com- 
pared with 289,949 tons in January 
and 259,271 in February, 1949. 

Pig iron produced in February to- 
taled 157,200 net tons compared with 
190,432 in January and 172,724 in 
February, 1949. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

2945 tons, New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
work, contracts Nos. 3, 3-A and 3-B, to 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

2900 tons, veterans hospital, Cincinnati, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York. 
2780 tons, New Jersey turnpike bridge, Con- 
tract 15, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 

New York. 

920 tons, Ferry terminal building, St. George, 
Staten Island, New York City, to Schacht 
Steel Construction Inc., New York. 

900 tons, Ladd Field, Alaska, power house, 
to Independent Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. ; 
Peter Kiewit & Sons, general contract. 

820 tons, White Laboratory building, Kenil- 
worth, N. J., to Elizabeth Iron Works, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

780 tons, parking garage, Omaha, Nebr., to 
Gate City Steel Works Inc., that city. 

605 tons, Public School No, 184, Queens, New 
York, to Schacht Steel Construction Inc., 
New York. 

595 tons, plant at Eagle Ford, Tex., General 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago; 380 tons to 
Mosher Steel Co., Houston; 215 tons to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Decatur, Ill.; 215 tons, still pending; Austin 
Co., Cleveland, contractor. 

590 tons, catholic church and friary, Madison 
street, Chicago, to Hansell-Elcock Co., that 
city. 

545 tons, apartment, 440 East 46th St., New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., that 
city. 

i150 tons, New Jersey state bridge, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, building, Empire Life Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, to Central States Bridge & 
Structural Co., that city. 

400 tons, W. T. Grant store, Hempstead, 
Long Island, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

400 tons, state highway bridges, Sturbridge, 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
White Oaks Excavating Co., Plainville, 
Conn., general contractor. 

370 tons, bridge, Muscatine county, Iowa, 
through A, M. Cohrum & Son, contractors, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

310 tons, apartment, Saunders street and 64th 
road, Queens, New York, to Grand Iron 
Works, that city. 

300 tons, building, Greenway Supply Co., 
Glendale, N, Y., to Simon Holland & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

299 tons, 445-ft span over Wapsipinicon 
river, Linn county, Iowa, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

260 tons, Irving Park bridge, Chicago, through 
John F. Besly Construction Co., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

255 tons, New York state bridge, to Rome 
Iron Millis, Rome, N. Y., and McCoy Iron 
Works, Utica, N, Y. 

250 tons, Brillo manufacturing building, 
Brooklyn, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa, 

250 tons, junior and senior high school, De- 




























you willing 
gamble a 


on lower unit costs 
for your product? 





@ JUST an ordinary 3c stamp 
may open the way to substan- 
tial savings for you—if you use 
it to send us an outline of your 
spring requirements. As they 
often have in the past, our 
skilled springmakers and prac- 
tical, experienced engineers 
may be able to show you how 
you can reduce your spring 
costs and perhaps even make it 
possible to simplify assembly 
of your product. Accurate’s un- 
excelled facilities and spring- 
making “know-how” are your 
best bet for the right spring for 
your job at the lowest overall 
cost. And we're prepared to 
show you the “proof of the 
pudding.” 


The sooner you “risk” that 3c 
stamp the sooner you'll be in 
line for the “pay-off.” Why not 
do it TODAY? 
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A dependable source of supply! 


: ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 


3823 W. Lake St. . Chicago 24, Ill 
Springs, Were Forms, Hamfpings 
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posit, N. Y., to Ithaca Structural Steel Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

250 tons, government building in eastern 
Washington, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 

Stee! Corp., Seattle. 

250 tons, Oregon state highway bridge, to 
Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland Oreg.; 
Tom Lillebo, Reedsport, Oreg., general con- 
tract. 

240 tons, Contract 427, Wappinger, N. Y., for 
New York City Board of Water Supply, to 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

200 tons, power house, Fields, N. Y., to 
Schacht Steel Construction Inc., New York. 

200 tons, incinerator, Yonkers, N. Y., to 
Levin Bros. Iron Works, that city. 

180 tons, press frames in Gary, Ind., plant, 
Budd Co., Philadelphia, to Hansell-Elcock 
Co., Chicago. 

164 tons, bridge, Corson county, South Da- 
kota, proj. WER-ER-51-6, to Egger-Scudder 
Co. 

150 tons, building, Packit Envelope & Bag 
Co., Chicago, to Hansell-Eleock Co., that 
city 
150 tons, plant, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
to Hansell-Elcock Co., that city. 

150 tons, high school, Richland, Wash., to 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

150 tons, bridge, Pierce county, Wis., to Hobbs 
Supply Co. 

140 tons, building, 38th avenue and 23rd 
street, Long Island City, N. Y., to Levine 
Bros. Iron Works, Yonkers, N. Y. 

130 tons, overpass, Harrison street, Edens 
superhighway, Skokie, Ill, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, library, College of St. Rose, Albany, 
N. Y., to Ernst Iron Works Inc., Buffalo. 
125 tons, two-span rolled beam bridge, Howard 
avenue, New Haven, Conn., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; D. V. Frione 
Co., Inec., New Haven, general contractor. 

121 tons, bridge, Harding county, South Da- 
kota, proj. WER-5S1F, to Egger-Scudder 
Co 
120 tons, school addition, Allegheny, N. Y., to 
Erie Concrete & Steel Supply Co., Erie, Pa. 
110 tons, Franklin Heating station, Rochester, 
Minn., to St. Paul Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul. 

102 tons, Laramie avenue grade separation, 
Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

100 tons, railroad relocation, McNary dam, 
Oregon state, to Bethiehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Morrison-Knudsen Co. 
Seattle, general contract. 

100 tons, buildings, Texas Technological] Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex., to Panhandle Steel 
Products Co., Lubbock; R. F. Ball Con- 
struction Co., Houston, general contractor. 

100 tons, including reinforcing, towers and 
switchgear, Olympia, Wash., substation; ma- 
terials furnished by Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration; D. W. Close, Seattle, general 
contract, low $127,058. 

Unstated, 21 overhead bridge cranes for fab- 
ricating plant, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; to Ederer Engineering Co., 
Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


20,300 tons, New Jersey state turnpike bridge 
over the Passaic river, contract No. 20; 
Bethlehem Steel Co. low. 

15,500 tons, New Jersey state turnpike bridge 
over Hackensack river, contract No. 17; 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 

2500 tons, bascule bridge, Atlantic Beach 
Authority, New York, Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., low. 

2050 tons, New Jersey turnpike bridge over 
the Raritan river, contract No. 30, Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York, low. 

1800 tons, New York Central bridge, Cleve- 
land; recommendation that Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co.’s low bid be accepted has been 
made to U. 8. Engineers. 

M475 tons, state turnpike work, Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania; bids May 23. Ton- 
nase comprises 782 tons for contract 30-E 
anc 693 tons for contract 30-F. 

1300 tons, junior high school, Bronx, New 
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NEW BUSINESS 


York; bids asked. 

1200 tons, estimated, Public School No. 125, 
Bronx, New York; bids May 11. 

1200 tons, state bridge, Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania; bids May 26. 

1000 tons, contract No. 27, New Jersey Turn- 
pike Authority, bids May 23; other re- 
quirements include 12,400 feet of pipe con- 
duit and 5900 feet of bridge railing. 

300 tons, addition to Public School No. 46, 
Richmond, New York; bids closed. 

790 tons, dairy, Lehigh Valley Cooperative 
Farmers, Allentown, Pa.; bids asked. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Wilmington, 
Del.; bids May 23. 

165 tons, 205-foot three-span state bridge 
Saco river, Conway, N. H.; bids May 11, 
Concord, N. H. 

145 tons, three-span, I-beam bridge, Sullivan 
avenue, Shelton, Conn.; bids May 15, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 

125 tons, bridge approach, Delaware Bridge 
Commission, Easton, Pa.; Union Building & 
Construction, Passaic, N. J., low on general 
contract. 

125 tons, 189-foot twin span deck plate girder 
bridge, Gorham, N. H.; bids in; also 40 tons 
reinforcing steel bars. 

105 tons, approach, Delaware Memorial bridge 
Wilmington, Del.; Conduit & Foundation 
Corp., Philadelphia, low on general contract 

Unstated, Foster Creek - Snohomish 
line, Washington _ state, involving steel 
towers; bids to Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, Portland, Oreg., May 12. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFOROING BARS PLACED 
530 tons, buildings, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex., to Ceco Steel Products 


power 





Cost-Conscious Plant Men buy 


MICHIGAN ¥ yd. Crawler Cranes! 


There’s no other half-yard crawler crane excavator as good . . . dollar 
for dollar . . . as the MICHIGAN! Why? Because only MICHIGAN gives 
you these job-proved, “big-machine” features: 


Independent travel to save minutes on every move, hours on every job. 





Tractor-ease steering to enable faster, easier maneuvering. 





Automatic, 





self-locking crawler brakes to give complete safety when working on 





grades. 





that “afternoon let-down”. 
But, that’s not all. 


Smooth fingertip air control to eliminate operator fatigue and 


There’s the oversize internal-tooth circle gear . . . the 


hook rollers and independent drum assemblies . . . and there are many 
more. Compare MICHIGAN with any other half-yard crawler crane 
then you, too, will agree its your best buy! Take the first step in getting 





more for your money . . . write, wire or ‘phone for complete details. 


m i C of : G a r POWER SHOVEL COMPANY 


392 Second Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Do you use Perforated Metal? 
If perforated metal is required for any of your 
products, let Hendrick quote on fabricating it 
Poceeesse: to your specifications. An unsurpassed stock of 
Poeeeees tools and dies, and ample plant facilities, en- 
ewpeee . . . . 
0 oe able Hendrick to give unexcelled service in 
29020900 furnishing perforated metal with any shape or 
aaa size of openings, from any commercially rolled 
metal, in any desired gauge. Write for full in- 
formation. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals ° 
Perforated Metal Screens 


Miteo Oncn Steel Flosring, SODUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
— aes Sales Offices In Principal Cities 








n cut your Costs 


WRITE Topay: 


Submit specifications on sheet, 
strip, rod, wire and tubing 


Large stocks in principal cities 


DEPEVDIBLEs ,, @ 


CORPORATION 
315 Gold St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Co., Houston; R. F. Ball Construction 
Houston, general contractor. 

500 tons, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

425 tons, Washington state Snake river bridge 
to Mercer Steel Co., Portland, Oreg. 

380 tons, Wellington avenue apartments, a 
cago, to Olney J. Dean Steel Co., that y 

350 tons, flood wall, Williamsport, Pa., to 
United States Steel Supply Co., Chica; 

325 tons, sewage treatment plant, Waupun 
Wis., to Cook & Brown, 

314 tons, St. Edwards high school, Lakewood 
O., to Builders Structural Steel Co., Cleye- 
land. 

195 tons, Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad 
bridge, Cleveland, to Paterson-Leitch (Co 
that city. 

155 tons, Harrison school, Hamilton, 0 
Wm. B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, 

155 tons, sewage plant, Akron, O., to Truscory 
Steel Co., Youngstown. 

150 tons, factory, Gary, Ind., Budd Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

128 tons, apartment building, 1500 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., through Carl E. Erick- 
son Co., contractor, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago, 

125 tons, Fairview Manor apartments, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., Seattle; Nels Mortenson & Son 
Seattle, general contractor. 

101 tons, Dravosburg bridge, Allegheny county 
Pa., to United States Steel Supply Co 
Pittsburgh, 

100s tons, state highway bridge, Sutton- 
Northbridge - Douglas - Uxbridge, Mass., t 
Plantation Steel Co., Providence, R. I 
S. & M. Construction Co., Providence, gen- 
eral contractor, 


100 tons, county bridge and miscellaneous local 
contracts, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 


REINFOROING BARS PENDING 


11,000 tons, stilling basin and powerhouse 
foundation, Garrison dam, Riverdale, N. D 
United Construction Co., Winona, Minn 
low on general contract. 

2100 tons, bridge work, contract No, 27, New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority, Trenton, N. J 
bids May 23. 

1500 tons, apartment building, Pittsburgh 
bids asked 

1325 tons, state bridges, Berkley-Raynham- 
Taunton, Mass.; Campanella & Cardi Con- 
struction Co., Hillsgrove, R. I., low on gen- 
eral contract. 

750 tons, construction work for U. 8S. En- 
gineers, New Albany, Ind.; bids asked 

680 tons, office building, Ft. Madison, lowa 
bids asked. 

655 tons, state highway and bridges, Berkley- 
Raynham-Taunton, Mass.; Campanelle & 
Cardi Construction Co., Hillsgrove, R. I 
low, general contract. 

315 tons, waterworks improvements, Cincin- 
nati; bids asked. 

250 tons, parking garage, Omaha, Nebr.; bids 
asked. 

250 tons, highway, Hartford-Windsor, Conn 
M. A, Gammino Construction Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., low, general contract. 

230 tons, processing plant, H. C. Christians 
Co., Chicago: bids asked. 

175 tons, state highway bridge, Salem, Mass,; 
Thomas Rawson, Woburn, Mass., low, gén- 
eral contract. 


150 tons, Edgewater Towers apartments, Lake- 
wood, O.; bids asked. 


116 tons, University music building, Moscow 
Idaho; bids in. 

100 tons, Washington state highway projects 
bids in. 

Unstated, 12 story, $1 million Ridpath hotel 


Spokane; general contract to Utah Con- 
struction Co., San Francisco, 
Unstated, Oregon state Willamette yer 


bridge, Salem; general contract to Sate 
Construction Co., Seattle, low $172,699. 

Unstated, Oregon state office building, } rt 
land; general contract to Ralph & Horo 
witz, Portland, low, $1,366,477. 


STEEL 
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NEW BUSINESS 








“for preparing metal 






surfaces for painting, 
there is nothing 





to equal the 


OAKITE CrysCoat* 
PROCESS! 





ES, painting and finishing 

superintendents and fore- 
men, process and product en- 
gineers, job paint shop-owners, 
chemists and metallurgists 
everywhere, are saying good 
things about the OAKITE Crys- 
Coat PROCESS. They have 
found that it: 


@ cleans metal surfaces and con- 
ditions them for painting 


@ improves the adhesion of paint 
to metal 


®@ prevents corrosion before mc al 
is painted 


@ localizes corrosion under paint 
if finish is scratched or damaged 
and does all these things with 
minimum equipment... in 
minimum time... at mini- 


mum cost 

SRE Write to Oakite 

Products, Inc., 
34E Thames St., New York 6, 
N. Y., for illustrated folder 
F7642 which describes the 
OAKITE CrysCoat PROCESS 
and tells how it cuts cost 10 ways 
in preparing metal for painting. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


apace? INDUSTRIAL Cteay 
Nin, 


OAKITE 


TRADE wate O1G uma OFF 
“Ar, wie 
TIALS « mernoos * 3” 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Unstated, city stadium, Spokane, Wash.; gen- 
eral contract to McInnes and Henry George 
& Sons, Spokane, low $496,000. 


PLATES 


PLATES PLACED 

4700 tons, sheet and T piling for Chief 
Joseph dam, to Columbia Steel Co., by 
U. S. Engineer, Seattle, low $428,660. 

975 tons, three tanks, Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., New York, to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

100 tons or more, 
Middleton, Conn., 
New York. 


1 million-gallon standpipe, 
to Hammond Iron Works, 


PLATES PENDING 


175 tons, 360 pieces sheet steel piling; bids to 
U. S. Engineer, Seattle, May 8. 
160 tons, H-section bearing piles, delivery 


Juniper, Oreg; bids to U. S. Engineer, Walla 
Walla, Wash., May 11. 

100 tons, Alaska construction for Standard 
Oil Co.; general . contract to Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Seattle. 

elevated 

district, 


water tower for 
Portland, Oreg.; 


100 tons _ plus, 
Palestine Hill 
award pending. 
100 tons or more, water tank, veterans’ hos- 
pital, Salisbury, N. C.; Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Philadelphia, low, $57,500. 


RAILS, CARS 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Southern, 40 diesel-electric locomotives, in- 
cluding twenty-four 1500-hp freight and pas- 


senger units and _ sixteen 1600-hp road 
switchers; divided among _ Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp., La Grange, 


Ill., American Locomotive-General Electric 
companies, Schnectady, N. Y., and Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 


RAILS PLACED 
Alaska Railroad, by Federal Supply Service, 
47,500 tons of 115-lb rails, to Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp.; Minnequa, Col, 


Alaska Railroad, 12,000 tons of railroad 
spikes, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

Alaska Railroad, 10,000 tons of tie plates, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 


Alaska Railroad, 2000 tons of rail joint bars, 
to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Minnequa, 


Col. 

Alaska Railroad, 300 tons of track bolts and 
nuts, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 125) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per lb of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢e, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.50c 
per lb of contained chromium plus 11.30c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
20.65c per pound of contained chromium plus 
11.50c per pound of contained silicon. F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
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You save time and money when you 
rely on our high productive capacity 
and special equipment to turn out 
precision parts mi ade to your order. 

We produce thousands of different 
parts. For example, screw driver and 
ice pick blades are made to order for 
assembly in any type of handle. Driv- 
er points keystone or cabinet. Uni- 
formly ground edges. Winged, fluted, 
formed or milled shanks. Plain, blued 
or nickel plate finish. 

Send your prints and specifications 
today for a prompt quotation, and ask 
for a copy of “Precision Metal Parts”. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 
556 Field Street * Torrington, Conn. 


Send coupon today 
for your free copy 
of this booklet. 
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Tempiistiks 





A simple method of 
controlling temper- 
atures in: 


© WELDING 

© FLAME-CUTTING 

© TEMPERING 

© FORGING 

® CASTING 

¢ MOLDING 

® DRAWING 

© STRAIGHTENING 

© HEAT-TREATING 
IN GENERAL 


it's this simple: Select the 
Tempilstik® for the working 
temperature you want. Mark 
your workpiece with it. When 





the Tempilstik® mark melts, 

the specified temperature has _— gives up 

been reached. to 2000 
readings 





Available in these temperatures (°F) 





113 | 263 | 400 950 | 1500 
125 | 275 | 450 | 1000 | 1550 
138 | 288 | 500 | 1050 | 1600 
150 | 300 | 550 1100 1650 
163 | 313. | 600 | 1150 | 1700 
ke 325 | 650 | 1200 | 1750 
200 | 338 | 700 | 1250 | 1800 
213 | 350 | 750 | 1300 | 1850 
225 363 800 1350 1900 
238 | 375 | 850 | 1400 | 1950 
250 | 388 | 900 | 1450 | 2000 


EREE —Tempil® “Basic Guide 
to Ferrous Metallurgy” 


— 16%,” by 21” plastic-laminated wall 























chart in color. Send for sample pellets, 
stating temperature of interest to you. 





Teje}-Jole). 
SERVICE.> 


CLAUD S. GORDON CoO. 


Specialists for 36 Years in the Heat Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 


Dept. 14 * 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, III. 
Dept. 14 * 2035 Homilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.67. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alioys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.0c per Ib of contained Si, car- 


load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less top 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 


max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
10.30c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% lb of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 


Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 
Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 


per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, 

5e. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 
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ee are absolutely = 
able, day and night. You 
can trust both of them to per- 
form, year in and year out, 


Baker's Magdolite stands 
alone as the original dead- 
burned dolomite refractory .. 
used and trusted for many 


years by discriminating open 
hearth and electric furnace 
superintendents, 


Uniform ingots...in greater 
numbers ...at lower fuel costs 
. with less defective material 
..at distinet savings to you. 
That’s the unchanging five-point 
Baker’s Magdolite story. The 
J. E. Baker Company, York, 
Pennsylvania. Plants at Bill- 
meyer, Pennsylvania and Mil- 
lersville, Ohio. 
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Vanadium Alloys 
Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.) Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va, Delivered. Spot, add 10c, Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 


$3.10. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 

Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per Ib contained V,0,, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 
Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


Zirconium Alloys 
12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35¢c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21lc, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f.0.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2% contract, lump, car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., frt allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max., 
C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$3.50 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton $3.55. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min. C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per lb of 
re Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). 12M x D,. carload 
packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 19.75c, 
less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carlead, packed, 
%" x 12 M, 16.5¢ per lb of alloy, ton lots 
— less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
ave. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). Cl. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.0.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25¢ per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
seller's works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
— Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
&., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 

wechnical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, contained 
0, f.0.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 


Packed in ba; a 
> oh os.600" containing 20 Ib of molyb 
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AMERICANS are 








built to do a better job! 























AMERICAN Laboratory Size Mills 
With the same reduction action as Metal 
Turnings Crushers (or hammer action) — 
American Laboratery Size Mills offer an 
efficient means for reducing razor blades, 
pewter castings and fragile, thin brittle steel 
to a reclaim product. 







NG 


custom- 


AMERICAN Metal Turnings Crushers 

Bulky, hard.to-handle turnings are rapidly reduced as much 
as 80% with this efficient, economical crusher. And the 
yield of cutting oil is increased 30 to 50 gallons per ton— 
proof of how profitable the installation of an American 
Metal Turnings Crusher can be for those who handle 20 
tons or more of metal turnings a month. 


There’s a _ custom-built AMERICAN for 
your operation—write for further data and 
specifications. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


lwerigere 1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Proof of Quality 
Is in 
PERFORMANCE 


For many years, “HERCULES” 
(Red-Strand) Wire Rope has 
been proving its outstanding 
quality by the accurate yard- 
stick of performance — on all 
sorts of tough jobs. Such con- 
sistent performance is not a 
matter of chance. Design... 
rigid tests and inspections... 
equipment ... firm standards 
—are essential factors. 


We Invite - <= pe 
Your : a? 


Inquiries 


SONS ROPE CO. sso revneny ave.» st. tous, we 


New York 6 Houston 3 San Francisco 7 
Chicago 7 Denver 2 Portland 9 
Birmingham 6 = Les Angeles 21 Seattle 4 
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Alabama 
Cherokee Centrifugal Foundry Co., 
Alexander City, Ala., plans to erect 
a plant for manufacturing pipe and 
fittings. 

Alabama 
Southeastern Metals Co., Birming- 
ham, plans establishment of a steel 
tubing manufacturing plant on 35th 
street, that city. 


Alabama 


Ray-Brooks Machinery Co., Mont- 





gomery, Ala., has plans in progress 
by Pearson, Tittle & Narrows, First 
National Bank Bldg., that city, for 
a machinery building. Cost is esti- 
mated at about $125,000. 

Arkansas 
Floyd H. Sexton, East St. Louis, IIl., 
plans to build a plant for fabrication 
of pipe and fittings. Cost is estimated 
at $150,000. 


California 


Holly Meat Packing Co. is building a 


— 


British Information Services 





GOLIATH MAKES BOW: This high-speed earth-moving machine manufac- 
tured by Blaw-Knox Ltd., British associate of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, is 
making its first public appearance in the engineering section of this year’s 
British Industries Fair to be held beginning today at Earls Court and Olympia, 
London, and Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. The machine is a combination 
of a two-wheeled tractor and a cable-operated open-stop spreader. Blaw- 
Knox says it can carry a full load over most types of country at 20 mph 


+ 












SHEAR AND CUT-OFF MACHINES 
DUCTION MACHINERY 


ARDCOR TUBING 


* These Tubing Rolls, made of ARDCORLOY*—a special alloy steel, 
were designed and manufactured by ARDCOR for one of America’s 
leading Welded Tube Manufacturers (name on request). 

* PRODUCTION PROVEN—30% more footage! 


What are YOUR Roll Forming Requirements? 










——ARDCOR SPECIALTIES 


ARDCORLOY ROLLER DIES @ ROLL FORMING MACHINERY e@ FLYING 
@ CRADLE REELS e@ SPECIAL PRO- 
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American ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 
20700 St. Clair Avenue @ Cleveland 17, Ohio 



















$300,000 plant in Oakland, Calif. 
Californig 
Thomas - Diggs Co. Sacramento, 
Calif., hardware firm, is erecting g 
$600,000 distribution branch building 
in Fresno, Calif. 
California 
DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O.—air com- 
pressors, spraying and = atomizer 
equipment—will open an assembly, 
warehousing and distribution plant in 
Santa Clara, Calif., about June 1, 
California 
Seaboard Coil Spring Corp., Los An. 
geles, will expand its factory area to 
increase production of precision and 
commercial coil springs by 35 per 
cent. Ted R. Cooper Co. Inc., that 
city, is the contractor. Work is sched- 
uled for completion by July 1. 
California 
Reliance Steel Co., Los Angeles, add- 
ed 20,000 sq ft of warehouse floor 
area to permit the stocking of a wid- 
er range of types and sizes of steel. 
New equipment, new office facilities 
and additional trucks were added. 
California 


Layne & Bowler Corp., distributor of 
hydraulic pumps, moved its offices 
and warehouse to 1504 E. Truxtun 
Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 
Delaware 
Kratky International Co. Inc.—ma- 
chinery—has filed a charter of in- 
corporation with the corporation de- 
partment of the secretary of state's 
office, Dover, Del. Capital is $80,000. 
Corporation Service Co., Delaware 
Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del., is the 
principal office. 
Illinois 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., acquired Riggs Optical 
Co., Chicago, an affiliated distributor 
for many years. The Chicago firm 
will be known as Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Central Division, with 
headquarters at 18 S. Michigan Ave. 
J. Edgar Bohle is manager of the 
new division. 
Illinois 
Dura-Lite Casting Corp., 205 Oak- 
wood Ave., Danville, Ill., was organ- 
ized by M. P. Hall, R. R. Bookwalter 
and Dean A. Harrington for the 
manufacture and casting of metals. 
Tllinots 
National Lock Co., Rockford, Il, 
awarded contract for construction of 
a factory addition to Security Bldg. 
Co., 717 E. Jefferson St. Gilbert A. 
Johnson, American National Bank 
Bldg., Rockford, architect. ; 
owa 
Wright Welding Supply, 1207 Cherry 
St., Des Moines, Iowa, is appointed 
an authorized dealer of Airco prod- 
ucts by Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York. The Des Moines company }s 
owned and operated by J. W. King. 
Kentucky 
Henry A. Marks and Dolph Harteveld, 
Union Trust Bldg., Louisville, will 
erect a $2 million building in that 
city for the J. O. Penney Co., depart- 
ment store chain. 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Union Passenger Tet- 
minal Committee has received a loW 
bid, $359,000, from Keller Construction 
Corp., 7900 Palm St., for a warehouse. 
Missours 
White-Rodgers Electric Co., 1209 Cass 
Ave., St. Louis, manufacturer of ele¢- 
tric thermostatic controls, plans to 
build a $500,000 plant (including equ!p- 
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... for any information about 
* bearings and bearing metals, 
consult with the A. W. Cad- 
man Mfg. Co., master makers of 
fine bearing metals since 1860. 


PITTSBURGH ........ 28th and Smallman Streets 
PHILADELPHIA ....... 18 W. Chelten St. ...... 
8: are Manhattan Bldg. ....... 
Fe Sk wae 150 Nassau St. ........ 




















any size or style of perforations desired 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. (a) 
2443 W. 24th Place Virginia 7-6757  Ohicage8,m. “4 
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BLAST FURNACE 
COPPER CASTINGS 


Bosh Plates Mantle Plates Cinder Notches 
Tuyeres Tuyere Coolers 
Host Blast Valves and Valve Seats 


SMEETH - HARWooD COMPANY 


4401-09 West Cermak Road, Chicago.8, Illinois 
Supetior Blast Furnace Copper Castings Exclusively 


May 8, 1950 


U. S. PAT. 
No. 2054187 





NUTS 


@ Self locating, assuring 
accuracy and rapid assemb- 
ly without locating pins or 
5/8” F-2016-A fixtures. 

Reduce inventory. Midland 
Welding Nuts can be used 
on a wide variety of metal 
thicknesses, eliminating dif- 
ferent heights of collars. 
Offer many other advant- 
ages. Write, wire or phone 
for complete information. 














3/8’ F-2008 
5/16” F-2006 1/4” F-2004 
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STEEL PRODUCTS Co. 


6670 Mt. Elliott Avenue © Detroit 11, Michigan 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE FRAMES — 






UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Linrapics 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 








ANOTHER TIME-SAVING COST- 
CUTTING ALL-STEEL MATERIALS 
HANDLING BOX DESIGNED AND 


BUILT BY POWELL 


Materials handling jobs require in- 
dividual attention. Powell specializes 
in special as well as standardized 
equipment. The pictured Hinged End 
Door Box Platform was recently de- 
livered to a customer who wanted a 
stacking box that was easy to work 
out of even when stacked. The box 
had to be easy to get to with fork 
lift trucks yet—to facilitate tiering— 
have a minimum fork space. Powell 
met every requirement satisfactorily. 





SINCE 1920 


Dept. 35 Hubbard, Ohio 


{in Greater Youngstown) 





Powell designs and builds all kinds 
of materials handling containers from 
any metal. If you are not certain 
you are handling your products 
economically—call in Powell—orig- 
inator of cold formed steel materials 
handling equipment. 


Bulletin 700 indicates Powell ver- 
satility in creating special equipment. 
Write for it. 
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ment) near the city limits of Aft 
Mo. 
Maryla 

Enameled Metals Co., Pittsburgh, a) 
pointed Quick & Batchler Inc., 31 
Calvert St., Baltimore, as sales rey 
resentative. for conduit, tubing ay 
fittings. 
M ichigg 

Effective July 1, Nineteen Hundre 
Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., manufg 
turer of home laundry equipmen 
will change its name to Whirlpo 
Corp. 
Minnesy 

National Radiator Co., Johnstow 
Pa., appoints Twin City Sales, 16; 
Broadway N.E., Minneapolis, as sal 
representative in Minnesota ap 
North Dakota. 
New Hamopsh 

Norcor Mfg. Co., Green Bay, Wi 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H., taki 
27,000 sq ft of space in the Morle 
Co. plant. Norcor produces tubul 
steel schoolroom chairs and desk; 
New Jers 

Universal Coatings Inc., with labor: 
tory and factory at Ten Avenue ( 
Newark 5, N. J., is organized by D 
Marcus Thau. 
New Yor 

Binghamton Die & Machine ( 
moved from 36 Wall St., Bingha 
ton, N. Y., to 44 Charlotte St., fo 
merly occupied by the Dedek Tool 
Die Co. 
New Yo 

Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron 
Mich., opens headquarters of its Di 
persed Pigments Division at 420 Lex 
ington Ave., New York. Graphite Di 
vision of the company’s New Yo 
office continues at 50 Church St. 
New Yo 

American Silver Co. Inc., Flushing) 
N. Y., changed the name of its Gol 
Filled Division to Rolled Plate D- 
vision. 
New York 

Potter Instrument Co. Ine. is trans 
ferring its operations to a _ newly 
constructed plant at 115 Cutter Mil 
Rd., Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
New York 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., New 
York, will move its executive offices 
and those of its Wickwire Spencer 
Division early in 1951 to the Uri 
Bros. Bldg., now being erected at 57 
Madison Ave., that city. The co 
poration has taken a long term leas 
on the entire 14th floor of the built 
ing. The new space, totaling 15,60) 
sq ft, is nearly 42 per cent greatel 
than the space occupied currently i 
the 500 Fifth Ave. Bldg. The nei 
space also will house the New York 
district sales offices of the Wickwire 
Spencer Division. ‘ 
Bruce Foundry Co., a new corpo 
tion, started operation of its facili 
ties in Kenton, O. The company 
leased the Kenton foundry, owned } 
Harry Duckham, Kenton. W. V. 
Coons, formerly of Owosso, Mich., 8 
manager of the foundry. Announce 
ment was made by W. J. Bruce, pres 
dent, Bruce Foundry & Mfg. 
Tecumseh, Mich. P 
Temporary offices are being est# 
lished by Ford Motor Co., Dearbom, 
Mich., in the plant of Cincinnati Bie 
ford Tool Co., Forrer street, Oakley; 
Cincinnati. The offices will be tem 
porary headquarters for the transmi* 
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ERENTIAL 


R CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 
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ave It Galvanized by— 
JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROS., INC. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphie, Pa. 





Philadelphia's Oldest, The Country's Largest 
ot Dip Job Galvanizer * Galvanized Products Furnished 
Pickling and Oiling 
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A Blast Furnace Product 
18 tap, made from only Virgin Ores 
u RON 6 EE CO. - JACKSON, OHIO 
COPPER—BRASS—BRONZE 
PERFORATED 


TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


SEND FOR CATAL jo. 35 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 


ay 8 1950 





After many solubles 
failed on this auto- 
matic operation — 





Macco 472 increased 
tool life 360%. 






MACCO 472——GOODWILL BUILDER 


This comes from one of America’s 
largest industricl piants — ‘‘Our em- 
ployees like Macco 472 because it 
does not irritate the skin and it hos 
no objectional odor."’ 


Send for this new 

illustrated folder 

filled with facts on 
Macco 472. 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 








GIN DYMO 


DIAMOND COMPOUND 


Elgin Dymo works faster and 
goes farther because precision graded par- 
ticles of pure diamond, assisted by an 
exclusive Elgin vehicle, do the cutting. 
Elgin Dymo excels in actual shop con- 
venience, too! It comes ready to use, each 
grade distinctly colored for instant iden- 
tification, and it is universally soluble to 
simplify clean-up after polishing. 

See how Elgin Dymo. .. available in 
11 Bureau of Standards grades for any lap- 
ping or polishing job... will reduce your 
finishing costs and give you better results 
at the same time. Just mail coupon below 
for a free demonstration right in your 
own plant! 


---MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--- 
Yes, I'd like to see a demonstration 
of mold polishing with DYMO. 


NAME 





POSITION 





OMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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sion plant that is being built by 
Ford on Red Bank road, near Erie 
avenue. 

Ohio 
Formica Co., Cincinnati, formulated 
a $7 million expansion program. First 
step will be construction of a $1 mil- 
lion building on Reading road, sched- 
uled to be completed by late fall. 

Ohio 
Lorain Screw Products Co., Lorain, 
O., changed its name to Bobdel Inc. 

Ohio 
Lancaster Casting & Machine Co. is 
incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in clay machinery, etc. Jack Sup- 
man, 124% W. Main St., Lancaster, 
O., is statutory agent. 

Pennsylvania 

Bituminous Coal Research Inc.’s new 
mailing address of the Pittsburgh of- 
fice is 2609 First National Bank 
Bldg., 511 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22. 


Pennsylvania 


Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, IIl., 
appointed Thos. F. Burke Co., 221 
N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa., as 
its representative in that territory. 

Pennsylvania 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is constructing a high-capacity 
short-circuit testing station on Lind- 
bergh boulevard near the company’s 
switchgear plant in Philadelphia. 
United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 
Philadelphia, will construct the sta- 
tion under the supervision of the Gen- 
eral Electric Realty Corp., Schenec- 
tady. 

Pennsylvania 
Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., is 
launching a $100,000 expansion pro- 
gram for which property adjacent to 
the plant has been acquired. 

Washington 
Seattle and Wichita, Wash., engineer- 
ing divisions of Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, were integrated into a single 
engineering unit. N. D. Showalter, 
Boeing’s assistant chief engineer, is 
in charge of Wichita engineering. 
Harold W. Zipp will direct all engi- 
neering administration and staff ac- 
tivities for the Wichita Division. 
George C. Martin is chief of the com- 
bined B-47 engineering projects in 


Seattle and Wichita. John J. Clark | 


is senior project engineer for B-47 
projects in Wichita. 

Wisconsin 
Western Machine Co. moved to 180 
W. Holt Ave. from 121 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Bedding Co., Milwaukee, 
leased a building in Ladysmith, Wis., 
to be used as an automobile seat 
cushion factory. 

Wisconsin 
Globe-Union Inc., Milwaukee, acquired 
for $135,000 the former plant of the 
Eclipse Moulded Products Co. at 
N. 32nd and W. Villard avenue. 

Wisconsin 
Williams Steel & Supply Co., Milwau- 
kee, opened a combined office and 
warehouse at 820 S. Water St., that 
city. This company operates only in 
Milwaukee, not in Pittsburgh, as was 
inadvertently mentioned in the May 1 
issue of STEEL, 

Canada 

American Can Co., New York, plans 
to erect a can manufacturing plant 
near Chatham, Ont., with initial pro- 
duction of containers scheduled to be- 
gin in January, 1951. 








TIME... 


AND MONEY 
with HINCO 
COTTER PINS 


Smoother, cleaner-cut cotter pins 
mean faster assembly. There’s 
greater production and efficiency 
when you specify Hinco. 

N There's QUALITY in 

. these other Hinco products 
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Write for Catalog. 
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HINDLEY MFG. CO. 








VALLEY FALLS, R. |. 
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